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A Dated Gandhdra Figure.—By Alfred William Stratton, 
late Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore, India. 

[Alfred William Stratton, the author of the following paper, died 
in Kashmir in August, 1902. The MS. of the ** Dated Gandh&ra 
Figure M was presented to the Society at its annual meeting in April of 
that year, and but for the fact that the author wished to revise it, would 
have been published in the twenty-third volume of the Journal. It is 
apparent that his premature death prevented thorough revision on the 
part of the author, but the article seems well worthy of publication 
both as a contribution to science and as a memorial of a promising 
scholar. Dr. Stratton may have owed his position as Principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, in the Punjab, partly to the fact that he was 
of English blood, but native worth was the chief factor in determining 
the choice of an American professor to succeed Dr. Stein. In the short 
time that elapsed after he gave up his chair at the University of 
Chicago, to go to India, Dr. Stratton had already proved himself equal 
to the task assigned him and given evidence of his ability to enter suc¬ 
cessfully a new field of work. This paper is the first fruit of his brief 
stay in India—as, unhappily, it is the last.-—E d.] 

With Dr. Vogel, the archaeological surveyor of the Punjab 
Circle, I spent a few (lays last April [1901] visiting places of 
archaeological interest in the Ydsufzai country. In Peshawar, 
Captain Watcrfield, the Deputy Commissioner, showed us some 
pieces of Gandhara sculpture which he had recently received from 
[near] 1 Carsadda. The largest and altogether the most inter¬ 
esting of these was a figure very much like the one discovered 
by Colonel Deane at Sikri (and now in tbe Lahore Museum), 


1 See the note at the end of the article.—E d. 
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which has been supposed to represent Hariti. To this the 
newly-found figure was much inferior in execution, but a dated 
inscription in lvharoathi characters marked its importance for 
the determination of the age of the Gandliura work. At Dr. 
Vogel’s request, Captain Watcrfield readily consented to place 
it in the Lahore Museum, where it now stands. 

Captain Watcrfield was unable to learn iu what portion the 
figure had been found. Dr. Vogel, however, intends soon to 
examine the remains in the ueighborhood of Carsadda, and will, 
no doubt, be able to ascertain the particulars of the discovery. 
The only inscribed pieces of Gandhilra sculpture hitherto found, 
the pedestal in the British Museum, of which an excellent 
photo-etching was given by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Iviii, plate x, and 
the pedestal in the Lahore Museum, described by BUhler in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xxv, p. 311, are from Carsadda. It is 
to be hoped that, careful search there will bring to light other 

oi J’vki'//1 mi •» ' • . •, . . 

Th.‘l 1- ft 118 cut, in 1 the blue slatq that, was regularly 

used* for bbo dculptdres ^of • the? Pasha war The stone is 

in all four' feet thrfec inches 16dg, bftt'nine inffi half inches at 
the base are uncut and ihusCliaVk been bpUt^fci^ the structure 
it adorned: traces of the joining can indeed seen. The back 


is plain.. , •« . 

Tlriai figure and the one discovered at' Sikri evidently deal 
with : 1jh~t? WW'-subject. In each of them there is a child on each 
shojfgfer^a'.pne ,at the breast, and each of the children on the 
8hoi4dpr^'hp)!ds in one hand an object which, rudely cut in the 
new . figure, seems itL the .otherto.be. a pomegranate. In the 
new dgupe the woman (or. goddess) holds in^jfer right hand a 
bunduoT grapes, to wliich a vine-leaf ding's. '^Whether or not 
this wcfald justify ns in assuming that the, -qarth-goddess is 
represeo^C > do^not know. At’ any rate,, it is a feature not 
cha^tojS'ic,of 'Hariti. 

Ali& & subiect, the two figures show little likeness in exe- 


to o -© . w 

her hipf*oWTRWTlf"the other is'plftced on the left shoulder of 
the third child, which she holds in her arm, its right hand cov- 



Fia. L, p. 2. 
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cring the nipple of her right breast and its face turning upward 
in a natural way. In the new figure the children on the should¬ 
ers sit stiffly. Especially unnatural is the position of the one on 
the left, and one wonders how it can maintain its place on such 
a sloping seat. The third child buries its head in the mother’s 
left breast, while its hands, raised above its head, lie fiat against 
her garments. 

In both figures the children arc unnaturally small, but in the 
new one the disproportion is far greater than in the other. Only 
in this way, it would seem, could the sculptor indicate that they 
were children. Their heads, moreover, are small in proportion 
to their bodies, distinctly smaller in the new than in the earlier 
figure, where in the case of the child at the breast the head is of 
a natural size. 

There is nothing of the child-look in the face of the one 
whose features can be clearly seen in the new figure. The hair 
of the one whose face is turned away falls in a thick mass to the 
neck, waving outward after a fashion that one sometimes sees 
now in grown men. 

An utter lack of skill is shown in the proportions of the 
woman’s figure. The position of her arms is stiff and unnatural. 
The drapiug of the outer garment is most crude: in fact, so far 
as I know, no other figure in the Lahore Museum is in this 
respect at all so poor. The workmanship of the Sikri figure is 
distinctly better: there can be little doubt that it is to bo 
assigned to a much earlier poriod than the oue found at Cilr- 
sadda. 

In the earlier figure the breast to which the child clings is 
uncovered, but in the Ciirsndda figure, arms and breast show 
designs that seem to represent a eloec-fitting sleeved jacket. A 
similar garment may be sceu in the seated figure presented by 
Colonel Walker to the British Museum, which corresponds 
closely to I-tsing’s description of the figures of Hfu-Itl. The 
dressing of the hair is another point of resemblance between 
these two. Here again the new figure suffers by comparison. 

Below the left arm is found the inscription of which mention 
has been made. It is in two lines. The characters in the lower 
line are for lack of space shorter than those in the upper line, 
the width, on the. other hand, being in general the same 
throughout. Toward the lower end, the left of the inscription, 
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the surface of the stone has been Rlightly cut away, hut here 
also in continuation of the upper line are four or perhaps live 
KharosthI characters. Unfortunately the surface is throughout 
uneven, and three slight depressions running parallel with the 
inscription add to the uncertainty of the reading. With regard 
to several of the characters, especially among those in the lower 
line, I am in doubt. For the present I give only the following 
tentative reading of the upper line, which records the date: 

VASRA EKUNASITASATIMAE [or EKA^AVITASAT- 
IMAE] ASADASA MASASA 4 BUDITAVARA 

The sixth is one of the uncertain characters. The cutting is 
not of the same depth throughout. A pointed stick, following 
the groove in the stone from the lower right hand, stops before 
reaching the downward curve on the left, so that one might 
believe that there are two characters. I was at first inclined to 
read vi (navita for navati) y but the likeness to the character in 
the inscription found by Lieut. Maxwell in 1882 leads me to 
believe that it should be read Si. There is a slight depression 
to the left of the lower eud of the ka , which may he the sign 
of «. 

Then follows what appears to be a single character. The 
curve, however, on the right is longer than ou any ha that I 
have seen, nor could that syllable be found in the record of the 
year. I accordingly prefer to regard it as a blending of la 
and Sa. 

The next character is looped. There can be no doubt, I 
believe, that it is ti. Ou my impression of the Twelfth Edict 
of ASoka at Shfihbazgarhi I find a similar loop in the character 
at the end of the second line. The word Satimae is clear on the 
inscription of Guduphara. 

Two forms of sa occur in the first line; a third, closed as in 
the inscriptions of A£oka, is probably to be seen at the end of 
the inscription. 

The surface, uneven everywhere, is particularly rough in the 
depressed part, where only one line is engraved. The deter¬ 
mination of the meaning is very difficult. After much hesita¬ 
tion I now read the word budhavara. The first character is 
more like va than ha. At the upper end of the second there is 
traceable on the stone a slight curve to the left which cannot be 
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seen in the photograph: I judge that dh is intended. The third 
aud fourth va ra are clear. Beyond these there is a distinct 
upright cutting, which merges into a shallow curve running 
upward to the left: this, I judge, cannot Belong to the record 
of the date. 

If the above reading i.s correct, the figure was set up on 
Wednesday, the 4th of the month Asfidha in the year 179 (or 
191). I fmd no mention of the lunar fortnight iu which the 
reckoning was made. The month is now reckoned in the Pun¬ 
jab from full moon to full moon. This, I presume, may be sup¬ 
posed to have been the practice in the early centuries of our era. 
The date would then bo the fourth day after the full moon. 

The inscription found by Dr. Bellow, at lakht-l-Bahui, 
records that the year 103 of an unnamed era fell in the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of King Guduphara. The beginning of 
this era capnot be placed much earlier or later than the year 67 1 
B. C., and it may well bo that the reckoning was made by the 
Vikrama era. Nor is there any good evidence that more than 
one era was referred to in the dated inscriptions of the Gan- 
dliiira country. Wc may yet obtain records that will enable us 
to determine absolutely whether or not it was the Vikrama era 
that was adopted in these reckonings. 

The first table in Sewell’s and Dikshit’s “Indian Calendar” 
does not include calculations for the first three centuries after 
Christ, but by the use of Professor Jacobi’s thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth tables in the seventeenth volume of the Indian Antiquary 
and Sewell’s and Dikshit’s third table it may be found that 
the fourth dav after the full moon of Aaudha iu the (expired) 
Vikrama year 179 (but not 191) fell on a Wednesday. I must 
add, however, that I am not at all sure of the correctness of 
such a calculation, since the results arrived at by that method 
for later years did not always agree with the calculations of the 
“Indian Calendar.” 

Allowing for all the uncertainty there is in the record of the 
date, it may safely be said that the work was executed not later 
than the first half of the second century after Christ; that is to 
say, earlier than the year 200 of the Vikrama era or an era 
nearly coincident with it. The figure from Sikri with which it 
has been compared must have been made considerably earlier. 
If this is so, Professor Senart’s arguments in his discussion of 
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the age of the Gamlhara work in the Journal Asiatique are con¬ 
tinued, while the dates assumed by Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal must be 
definitively given up. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Percy Brown, curator of the 
Lahore Museum, I am able to send the three photographs that 
accompany this paper; (I) the new figure; (II) the inscription on 
a larger scale, from a plaster east; (III) the figure found by 
Colonel Deane at Sikri. 

Lahore, February 12th, 1902. 

fin a letter to Dr. Stratton dated the 20th March, 1902, L e. after this 
MS. had been sent to America, Dr. Vogel describes more exactly the 
place where the above-mentioned figure was found as being Skfir^h 
Dherl (or Deri), eight and one-third miles north from Cursadda, which 
is'tlTe distance (but not the exact direction) mentioned by Cunningham, 
A.S.R. ii, p. 90, from Cftrsadda (“Pushkalavatl Stupa*'), to "a small 
Stfipa where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons.” Dr. 
Vogel adds that the image shows some resemblance to the Lokapala- 
statues, a fine specimen of which iB in the Lahore Museum (Grftnwedel* 
127) and another “here (at Mardan) in the Mess.” As to the date, Mr. 
Percy Brown, in a letter to Dr. Stratton dated 18th March (1902) says : 
" My impression is that that inscription is not contemporaneous with the 
figure; it has been added later. The slightly concave nature of the sur¬ 
face of that portion of the statue is in itself rather suspicious. This is 
always found in inscriptions that have been super-imposed ; it is neces¬ 
sary, in order to get a suitable surface to work upon. But a still more 
convincing fact is the very evident sign of there having been originally 
folds of drapery whero the writing is now incised. However, the date 
you have read, the fiwt half of the second century after Christ, is about 
the date I should have reckoned the sculpture was carved, judging by 
the other specimens in the Museum ; but of course that is only guess¬ 
work, whereas your date is conclusive. The inscription may have been 
added only a few years after the carving.” These letters, together with 
the original MS. of the article, which had been left almost untouched 
by Dr. Stratton at the time of his death, were kindly forwarded by Mrs. 
Stratton to the editors of this Journal in December, 1902. The argu¬ 
ment above would be affected by the modification of Guduphara’s date 
suggested by Bhaudarkar in the Journ. Bomb. Branch R.A.S., 1900, p. ii 
(•< Gondopbares began to reign in 155 A.D.”); but this date is extremely 
doubtful.— Ed.] 













Epic Chronology. —By E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor in 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Tins essay is the third installment' in the scries announced 
in this Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 109. It was presented to the 
Society at its annual Easter meeting in 1902, but in the Journal 
of that year other publications took so much space that the 
editors thought it best to postpone this publication till the next 
year. In the interval I have received two works on the chron¬ 
ology of India touching directly on epic data. They are of 
very different character. The first is the Chronology of 
Ancient India , by Mr. Velandai Gopala Aiyer, B.A., in which 
are discussed the beginning of the Kali Yuga and the date of 
the Mahiibharata war. This is a very ingenious attempt to 
establish the date of the warns beginning Oct. 14, 1194 B.O., 
though “ the epic was cast into its present form more than a 
thousand years after the date of the war” (p. 98). The date 
1194 B.C. is reached by a scries of eleven converging argu¬ 
ments, based on (1) the Veduiiga Jyotisa, which points to the 
beginning of the Kali Yuga as approximately 1173 B.C.; (*2) 
a statement of Garga, which points to the beginning of the 
Yuga as occurring a few years before 1105 B.C.; (3) classical 
historians, whose figures point to 1177-0 as the beginning of 
the Yuga; (4) The Malabar era, which indicates for the same 
event 1170 B.C.; (5) details of the epic which, if the Yuga 
began at the winter solstice preceding 1170 B.C., would indi¬ 
cate 1194 B.C. as the date of the war; (6) the Rajataranginl 
tradition, which indicates the dates of the war to be about 
1190 B.C.; (7) a statement of Aryabhata to the effect that the 
Rais were in Magh& in Kali 1910, i. e. 1192 B.C.; (8) the 
average duration of Hindu reigns, which also would indicate 
about 1193 B.C. as being the date of the war; (9) Garga’s 
stanza cited in the Brhat Samhita, which leads (? cf. IA. viii, p. 


1 Compare also the syntactical paper evolved from the same series and 
published separately, AJP. vol. xxiv, p. 1 f.; and the note on the same 
subject at the end of this paper. 
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CG)' to the same conclusion; (10) the firstjjyear of the Brhaspati 
cycle of sixty years, corresponding to the date as given by 
Garga, i. e. 1194-3 13.C.; (11) a stanza of the epic, fixing the 
day of the winter solstice occurring soon after the war, which, 
in connection with the elements of the Jyotisa, would indicate 
that the war took place in the latter part of 1194 13. C. The 
exact day is then deduced from other epic verses. 

A glance at this array of arguments shows that they fall into 
two divisions, in one of which is sought the date of the lvali 
Yuga, and in the other the date of .the epic as based on the date 
of the Yuga. Important as is the general contention, for the 
purpose of the present essay only the latter division comes into 
account, and iu this division only the arguments numbered 5 
and 11 above. These points will be briefly considered in 
their proper place in the course of this paper, but I have thus 
outliued Mr. Aigcr’s contention in advance, that their bearing 
might be understood. In regard to the whole theory I can see 
no objection to the conclusion that tradition points to the 
twelfth century as $e date of the Bharata war; but it is pos¬ 
sible that the details of the epic should be considered as based 
on tradition rather than as furnishing it, and that this tradition 
referred originally to a great Bharata war rather than to the 
special Pandu war with which the epic really has to do. That 
the heroes of the present epic lived iu the twelfth century 13. G. 
seems to be historically impossible, if for no other reason at 
least for thia, that the Pandus as such are unknown till long 
afterwards. 

Of a very different sort is the symbolic interpretation of opic 
epochs and eras deduced from a general theory of Hittite and 
Akkadian supremacy in pre-historic times by J. P. Hewitt in 
his History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age, which is 
the second work referred to above. A few examples will suffice 
to show the character of the “chronology” evolved out of a 
symbolic interpretation of the epic: A year of eleven months 
and another of seventeen months, divided into seven-day 
weeks, are discovered to be latent in the fact that the Kurus 
have eleven and the Pandus seven aJcsauhinis (armies), inter- 

1 Compare the argument as reported in the Secretary’s correspondence 
in the Proceedings for April 1903, at the end of the second half of this 
volume of the Journal. 
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preted as “ monthly revolutions of the axle.” The eldest. Kuru 
was Duryodhana, who brayed like an ass at his birth, thus show¬ 
ing him to be the son of the divine (epoch-making) three-legged 
ass. Duryodhana’s car was drawn by mules, “ thus showing 
him to belong to the race born from the union of the sun-horse 
and ass.” The thirteen-month year was brought, to India dur¬ 
ing the rule of Kansa. Kansa is the same as Ilansa, the goose- 
god of tbo Ugro-Altaic Finns (ITgro is Sk. nt/ra) ; so Su-bhadra 
means the Su-bird, Sn is Akkadian-Egyptian Khu (mother-bird). 
The epic shows all the changes from the pole-star epoch to the 
solar epoch of reckoning. The year of seventeen months 
ended and the eighteen-month year began at the epic sacrifice 
of the (8un-)horse, 10,200 B.C., and the eighteen books of 
the epic symbolize the eighteen-mouth year (of twenty-day 
months), which was the outcome of the Pandus’ victory. This 
was the year which was taken from India to Mexico in the 
Bronze Age. The epic is an allegorical history of India from 
the Neolithic to the close of the Bronze Age and represents the 
period of the years of eleven, fifteen, thirteen, and seventeen 
months each. Pitrthas (sons of Prthii) are Parthians. Despite 
the date of the horsc-sacrifico at which he is present, Yudlii- 
sthira himself was born in May, 12,200 B.G. Hero, as the 
learned author sorrowfully admits, “there is a difficulty” 
about the exact date ! Bnt that Karna is the “ horned lunar- 
solar god of the three-year cycle,” and that Gandhiirl (from 
yan, ‘land,’ and dfuiri , ‘wetter’) is the goddess Dharti, the 
star Vega, in the constellation of the Vulture, now Lyra, 
which was the pole-star from 10,000 to 8,000 B.C., admits not 
even of an interrogation point. 1 The reader will readily see 
why a modest study like mine can dispense with any discussion 
of such conclusions as these, interesting as they are. I turn 
now to a study of epic chronology based not on fancy but on 
facts. 

NEGATIVE TIME} INDEFINITE PERIODS. 

God, as Great Time, Mahukula, a late-epic epithet of 6iva, 
and as All-time, is also Not-time, akdlaS cii 'tiktilaS ca dxiskdlah 
kdla eva ca, xii. 285. 143 (after akalah kdikalah kalih; cf. 


1 Hewitt, op. tit., pp. 309 827, 874, 426, 529, 561 t., 580, 587. 
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Mfiit. Up. vi. 15), or, otherwise, the destruction of time in the 
reabsorption of the universe, praty Ohara; though elsewhere 
(loc. cit ., Great Epic , p. 182) Time is the destroying Lord. As 
with space, the word antara , interval, when in negative form, 
expresses negative time, “ there was no interval,” etc. The 
word itself is combined with “winking,” in a colloquial form. 
Thus, nime*dntaraiuiUrma, “in the measure of a wink’s inter¬ 
val” (space of a wink), vii. 98. 37, etc. The wink is the 
twinkling of an eye (expressly), caksurnitnesanultrena^ xii. 
321. 11; y&tad aksininieit&nii xiii. 100. 41; uksnor nitnrxumii- 
tren-ety vii. 51. 17; and, as with us, it may be cut in half, 
though the latter phrase is rare, nimesard/ulty “ in half a wink,” 
viii. 25. 13; mmlhyilhne viii ni mesOrdham {tisthan truth divd- 
Jcarci ), “at noon (O sun, thou standest still) half a wink,” 
xiii. 96. 6.* More common than “half a wink” is mu/nlrtakaniy 
which in colloquial language as diminutive of muhdrta {muhuh 
=mox) has no reference to hour but means a little time, tusnim 
asoi muJiurtakaiHy R. vii. 13. 15, Gorr., but not in Bomb. ed.; 
Mbh. i. 133. 2, tistha tdvan muhUrtakam , “ stop just a moment.” 

In xiv. 48. 2 and 3, a moment is expressed first by a breath¬ 
ing, ucchvusamutram , and theu by a wink, nimeeamiitram, both 
being followed by «/>», as marking the shortest time (at death, 
antakdle) ; in v. 79. 20, by lavaiah kfauaiai cd 'pi. 

The indefinite nou-technical nature of these terms shows 
itself in the exchange of nimesa with u/nnesamdtrena, for 
example in xii. 313. 6; and in the phrase niuhiirtam iva , 
“momentarily,” compared with muhCtrtam sahyatiim, “a short 
time,” ib. 319. 9. The muhurta in iii. 297. 7 appears with 
vela, period of time, as well as ksana , another indefinite word 
for moment. The eighth muhUrta, noon, kutapa, is called 
abhijit and is mentioned by this name in R. Gorr. vi. 112. 70; 
but the corresponding passage in Mbh., iii. 291. 06, has only 
the day and asterism.* 


1 Compare Vas. xi. 88: divaeasyd 'flame bhdge mandibhavati bh&ska- 
raJ. i, sa kola)i tcutapo ndma (see the next note). So (epic) vii. 99. 1, 
where the sun "goes slow as it turns in its course (at midday) to the 
west." 

* In xiii. 64. 27 abhijita (yoga) is mentioned as the twentieth lunar 
asterism; the same word occurring in i. 128. 6 in the other sense of 
abhijit, the eighth (noon) hour: dindre candrasamuyukte muhurte 
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The flight of an arrow also measures a short indefinite period 
of time (as the stick-east measures space). Thus in xii. 296. 32: 
isupraputamiltram hi spariayoye ratih snirta, “sensual pleas¬ 
ure is said to be (short-lived as) the measure of an arrow’s flight ”; 
ib. 321. 11, lay/nnutrat/atiyumini , “goiug the pace of a light 
arrow”, i. c. in a moment; ib. 328. 30, yathd fuhurm yunacyu- 
ta»h (ity Chit am), (swift) “as a cord-sped arrow.” 

But as the indefinite sense of muim/ is lost in the formal time¬ 
table, so with other small divisions. In v. 109. 4, as typical 
divisions are named the truti and lava; the former being joined 
with kald, portion, fauna, glance, and lanieitu, wink, as “hairs 
of Time,” in xii. 322. 26. Of these, fauna, 1 etymologically mean¬ 
ing a “look” or “glance,” is, like nimenu, a moment, and so a 
moment of leisure ( faanin , “at leisure,” ii. 13. 45), whence 
comes a name for the giver of leisure, Night, faanadQ, a late 
word, found in viii. 1. 8. Characteristic of the later didactic 
epic is the fact that it uses the ending rutru as an independent 
word, trintf nitron y ujto.u'tvu taut pdjnld vimucyato, in the jar¬ 
gon of this period, xiii. 130. 11. . 

Time-periods casually mentioned or enumerated in various 
passages of fSanti, xii. 137. 21; 227. 97 (repeating, as a section, 
224) and also xii. 106. 14, do not present the ordered progression 
of the time-table, but juxtapose kilsthd, kalil, mu hurt a, diva, 
rutri, lava (before month, half mouth, season, aeon, year); or 
ahordtra , mouth, fauna, hltthu, lava, kalfi (all ace., followed 
by swnpldayati yah kitlo vrddhi/h vdrdhusiko yuthil, “Time 
adds up days etc. as a usurer adds up his increase,” 227. 97); 
or, in the order of creation, years, seasons, months, half months, 
lava* and fauna*. In ii. 11. 37 (also late), diva is uom., as 
above. 

The lava is a bit (saktnpmsthafava, xiv. 90. 115), or minute 
“cut” of time, corresponding loosely to our minute in ordinary 
speech. God is praised as all time in i. 25. 14, 


‘bhijite ‘{rfamc, divd madhyagate siirye tithdu purne * tipiijite. Here 
dindra is the asteriam Jye*(h& and madhyagate sdrye is “atmidday.” 
Compare xii. 826.28: madhyaihgatam it'd 'dityam, “like the midday 
sun 11 (metrically altered). 

1 So too the compound of this word, abhiJcfyam, every moment, too 
much, i. 78. 9 ; 100. 60; xii. 86. 29 (Wipwim vd). Compare anvafyam in 
Yaj. iii. 21, for the adverbial use in Jcsanena, “ in a glance” (moment). 
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tvam muhurtas t it his touih ca tvam lava* tvam pwiuh kxanah 
Ituklus tvam bah alas tvam ca kalii kdathil truti* tat An, 

where bahula is a poetical equivalent of the clerk half of the 
month, and truti is a fractional bit of time. The muhurta , in 
ordinary language a moment, in the formal time-table of the 
epic is an hour of forty-eight minutes. “They say that in the 
evening, piirvariitra, the twilight hour, umhurfu, except for 
eighty lavu*, is devoted to demons, the remainder, traum any tit , 1 
to men,” i. 170. 8-9. Another passage states that “ after mid¬ 
night” is the time when demons roam about: rfitnln n Wit he tv 
abhile (jot* 'rdhuagmaye, nrjm, procure, porusdtldnum rnk.yi.tani. 
ghorakarmandm , iii. 11. 4. The former passage is to be com¬ 
pared with i. 154. 22, which says that the whole twilight, 
samdhyd, is rdudra muhdrta. Besides the riiudrt *, after sun¬ 
set, muhurte ramyaddrune, iii. 1. 45 (both “fair and horrible”), 
the noon hour, abhijit {kutopa), above, and the brahma inn - 
hurta, the hour before sunrise, ave mentioned, xiii. 104, 16 (= 
uparardtreau , “at the end of the night,” ii. 5. 29). 

Little cau be learned of the relative length of these periods as 
mentioned generally in the epic. They appear to be designations 
of short times as indefinite as twinkling and moment. Nor does 
the order in which they are mentioned in other places help in 
this matter, for sometimes one and sometimes another precedes. 
In xiii. 14. 185, the order is day, half day, muhdrta, ksana ., 
lava; and ib. 395, naksatrdni, grahdh ,* indsdrdhamdsii rtavo 
rdtrih samvatsaruh ksundh , muhurt&i ca nimesaS ca tathdi ’y a 
iyugaparyaydh. The “ year, season, half month, day and night, 
ahordtra, hold, kdsthd, matrix , muhurta, lava, ksana ,” make 
the list of xiii. 159. 32, which brings in the mdtrd , mora. This 
is found also in xiii. 17. 141 f., where the list is season, year, 
month, half month, paksa (Siva as “ number-effecting,” sam - 
khyusamdpanah, is explained by N. as effecting sahikrdnti and 
the new and full moon days), kalii, kdathil, lava, miitrd, mu¬ 
hurta, day, night, ksana. 

Besides being an astronomical period or course (of the sun), 
as in xii. 51. 15, the kdsthd (copied from Katha Upanisad, iii. 3, 

1 Compare (tad)ahahie*am, xiii. 19.101; 20. 9. 

* Compare xii. 285. 128, where also meghak&la is mentioned (sathvarta- 
kabaldhakaJi) and the yug&varta, 144-152 (see below). 
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sd kdsthd ad pard {/atih) is found in a noil-technical sense in xiii. 
1G. 57, ij/oth sd par a md kdsthd iyaih ad pammd hold . .. iyam sd 
pur mud (/atih. The Upanisads otherwise, it may be remarked, 
have the list, day, night, mouth, year, ha Id mvhdrtdh kdxtha$ 
m, but not till Mahfmfir. i. 8. 

DEFINITE DIVISIONS. 

Nevertheless, the pseudo-epic has its regulated time-table, xii. 
232. 12 f. It is in a lone tristubh stanssa, which has been intro¬ 
duced into the poem at a period later than Mauu, whose general 
scheme is followed, but with this important difference, that the 
epic agrees in detail witli the later Puranic view rather than 
with Manu; excelling the latter also in exactitude.* It is as 
follows (sc. yauayct, “one may reckon”): 


15 

nimesas 

make one kdsthd 

30 

kdsthd* 

u 

“ kald 

30* 

kolas 

<< 

“ muhiirta 

30 

muhvrtas 

it 

“ day and night 

30 

days aud nights 

<( 

“ month 

12 

months 

cc 

“ year (of two semesters, ayahe). 


Maim’s account, i. G4, differs from this in ascribing to the 
kdsthd eighteen niinssas, instead of the epic and Puranic (VP. 
i. 3. 7) fifteen; nor does the law-book add to the thirty kuld& 
that make a rnuhfirta the epic’s one tenth: trihtiatkalati cd 'pi 
bhaven muMirto bhdyah kaldyd da^amas ca yah sydt. 

According to this table, the nimesci is about one-fifth of a 
second; the kdsthd , about three seconds; the kald, about a 
minute and a half; and the muhtirta, just forty-eight minutes. 
On kalu as a fraction, see this Journal, xxiii, p. 135. For a 
Brahmana calculation of time-divisions, see SB. xii. 3. 2. 1-5.’ 


1 But it differs from that later division (not recognized at all in the 
epic) by which the Hindu hours anti minutes are exactly inverted as 
compared with ours, that is (instead of a day of twenty-four hours of 
sixty minutes each) a day of sixty hours, ud^ls. ghafikds, of twenty- 
four minutes each (ahordtrah ^uH(igha(ikdbhih, N. to il. 11. 88). 

* This Brflhmaija recognizes half-months of fifteen days, twelve and 
thirteen months; three, five, six, and seven seasons, i. 8. 5.8 f.; ii. 2. 8.26 f., 
etc. The table (referred to above) in the twelfth book (cf. x. 4.8. 8) has the 
muhiirta as above, one thirtieth of a day; and the nimeja ; but tins is cal- 
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But, before proceeding with the greater divisions of time 
added to the table, it will be necessary to take up in more detail 
the last three divisions of the scheme already given. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

Tacitus says of the Germans’ view, nox dticcre diem videtur. 
The Polynesians and New Zealanders to-day always count by 
nights, and the Babylonians originally made the whole day 
begin with the evening. According to the Vcdie views repre¬ 
sented by the Brfihinana period, AB. viii. 15. 2; SB. ii. 4. 2. 3; 
x. 0. 4. 1, and by MS. i. 15. 12, it is not quite certain that 
night was the norm of time. It is true that night generally 
precedes when days and nights are mentioned together, 1 but on 
the other hand, in contrast to space, dyfivah, time is reckoned 
as “days” in RV. iii. 32. 9, “nor days, nor months, nor years” 
(harvests). Yet since we find also “nights and years,” iv. 10. 
19, and this view prevails, it may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
more primitive Aryan norm of short times. It is the Avcstan 
method of measuring, and Dr. Bolling has lately shown that in 
Homer also the day is reckoned from sunset to sunset.* How 
long such a method may continue under favoring circumstances 
was well known a few years ago to the boys of Now England, 
whose weekly holiday ceased sharply as the Sabbath began, at 
sundown on Saturday! 

In the great Hindu epic, an inheritance of stereotyped formu¬ 
las somewhat affects precedence in the phraseology of the poets, 
who use ahorfttra, divdriitra , but also ratryahanl. Generally 
speaking, night is the favorite word in compounds such as tri- 
ratra, saptaratra, daSaratra ; but the alternate forms are used 
as well, ekdha y saptadina , etc., and the same passage may give 
precedence to both words, as, for example, in xii. 124. 16, cka- 
r&trena , tryahena, saptardtrena, prlhivlm pratipedire. “Sev¬ 
eral days ” is sapid \py ahdni y i. 92. 15, and nUdniiam and 


culated otherwise, as a subdivision of kyipras, etarhis, id&nis , and 
breathings (=nime#a*), arranged in multiples of fifteen. Here the year 
has three, five, six, or seven (Vedic) seasons ; twelve or thirteen months ; 
three hundred and sixty days; ten thousand eight hundred muhiirtas; 
etc. On the sixty-hour division in the Rig Veda, see Zimmer, AIL., p. 
333, and Ludwig’s note to RV. 1. 123. 8. 

1 Cf. Zimmer,'op. tit., p. 360f. * AJP. xxiii, p. 428 f. 
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divdnifum are used indifferently. So in other phrases, s&ri/Ct- 
yninil riltridivcndhanena , “with the sun as fire, night and day 
as kindling-wood,” xii. 322. 92; rotruv ahani sut'ndhyasu, 
“night, day, twilights,” xiii. 115. 28; prabhdte ca sdya/h ca y 
“morn and eve,” iii. 305. 10; sayam prdtui tv#, “eve and 
morn,” iii. 200. 83; xiii. 78. 9; dhnikmh cai *t»« niiiSam ca duh- 
k/tarn , “daily and nightly sorrow,” v. 110. 14; uvasann tatra 
Hupturfltrum, astunic i hnni nampriljdc^ “they stayed there a 
sennight, on the arrival of the eighth day,” iii. 158. 22 f.; a*tCt- 
tlaidha , trnyv o iiiftUirOtra , rnttdr infat irCUrtty xv. 10. 30; xii. 
4G. 14; iv. 30. 3, respectively. 

Hut it is formally stated in xiv. 44. 2, that, as the bright fort¬ 
night of the moon precedes the dark fortnight, so day precedes 
night: 

ahoh pOrvath tato riltrir mtistlh fukUldayah smrt&h 

fravaiu'tdlni rksdui rtava/i fifirCidayah , 

“the day comes first, then the night; the months begin with the 
bright fortnight; the asterisms begiu with &ravana; the seasons 
begin with (the cool time) Sisira.” Moreover, foul i, to-morrow, 
always in practice refers to a day that begins in the morning, 
not at sunset, and “half the day” is measured from the sunrise. 
On the other hand, it is formally stated in xiv. 44. 18, that days 
<?ud at sundown, a/Uitiy astumayiintun », and night ends at sun¬ 
rise, uduydntd ca farvarl (as “joy ends in sorrow and Rorrow 
ends in joy”); but here the “day” is the bright part of the 
whole time. Light ends in darkness as darkness ends in light, 
is the whole meaning; probably without thought of defining the 
(following) day as beginning with evening. 

Besides the restriction of the border-period, velQ t of the twi¬ 
lights, piirvtt and jxifcinid , 1 day and night are divided into fore, 


1 But veld is a general hour ; sarvam veldsu, “at all hours,” iii. 805. 8 
(pafcimd veld, iii. 65. 5). ‘At dawn’ is ktrvarydm (or another word for 
night) prabhdtdydm , vyuffitdydm . vyalitdydm; or prabhdte, prage, 
vimale, ufasi, upasya- (uxasyodJid bhurateyas ca, xiii. 76. 18). On ivo- 
bhute, etc., see the last paper in this series, Journal, xxiii, p. 351. In the 
formal definition of the BS. xlvii. 21, the mihdhyd is from half-sunset 
(when the sun is half under) till the stars become visible (not yet bright), 
and from their fading till half-sunrise : ardh&stamaydt aaihdhyd, vyak- 
tibhdtd na tar aka ydvat: tejaJiparihdnimuJchdd, bhdnor ardhodayam 
ydvat. See below on the correlation of this division of the day with the 
corresponding century -aaihdhyd in the scheme of ages. 
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raid, and after parts, pilmdJina, madhydhna {inadhynindin a ), 
apamhna; purvardtra , etc., the only measured period being 
the sanulhyd*, twilights (of one hour and twelve minutes, as 
reckoned later). Compare viii. 91. 51; xii. 207. 29; and xii." 
224. 53 f.: 

rtun mdtdnlhamdHdni ra dinasdiiA ra*ksaudvs tut hit 
pflrndhttum apuruhnnih ra madhydlintan it pi rd '/mrr 
nivhilrtiiiH apt eui '«'! */wir r.kain sa/i it mi nnrJendhti 
tain killian iti jdnthi t/foo/a sarvum iilaiii va&r, 

where Time and Fate, hfuimtauyam , set at naught the doctrine of 
sin working out in a new birth (ib. 32, parallels, it mat E/nr, p. 
103). In iii. 65. 6; xii. 304. 3, etc., urdhurdtm is midnight (also 
niAUha) instead of madhyardtru , as used in the epic, xv. 6. 34, 
where, after pratar , pradosn, apard.tr a have been mentioned, 
the king is told to have his vihdru at midnight and midday, 
madhyardtre, mttdhydhru. Manu, vji. 151 (in the same con¬ 
nection) uses ardhardtra. 1 Evening has more names than any 
other division of the day, of which so yam , sdydhnu, is most 
current, as in the phrase, common to both epics, yntru silyam- 
ffrha , one whose house is where evening finds him, i. 13. 12, 
etc.; R. ii. 67. 23. The beginning of evening (when fire-flies 
are out, vii. 15.18) is currently pradosn (niAdmukha ); “late in 
the afternoon ” is mahaty apardhne , i. 190. 47. Compare All. 
ii. 15. 8; Manu iv. 129, mahdniAi, and xii. 322. 73: fvahklinjam 
adya kurvlta (“do to-day to-morrow’s duty”) purvu/inc ed 
'pardhnikam (“ do in the morning the work of the afternoon”). 
Compare $B. ii. 1. 3. 9, “ put not off till to-morrow; for who 
knows man’s morrow ?” 

The three watches of the night are alluded to in a stanza 
which speaks of oue night of three watches, triydmd riyanl, as 
being so fearful as to seem like a thousand watches, sahasrayd- 
mapratimd, vii. 184. 14. Yalmlki expresses the same idea, R. • 
ii. 62. 17 (G. 63. 17), and his imitator, G. ii. 10. 17, triydmd 
rutrih . . . varfaAatopamd (omitted in the Bomb. ed. 13. 15); 
and it is found again in more modern form in the Mbh. viii. 

1. 8, 


1 But a Yogiu meditates in the fore-part, purvardtre, and sleeps in the 
middle of the night, madhyardtre, rising within an hour after thiB, xii. 
326. 48. Compare xii. 229. 89. 
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tfuhkhtmf kxanadfi rfijou j<ir/(linil ’ Infofiilojnimfi. 1 

Tin* Inst watch of tho night includes tlio mnhnrtn of Jlrah- 
nuin (or I'rajiipatya, as in Van. xii. 47), alluded to above. 

The formal rule fur tin- king is that In* slml! sleep two 
watches :tml risi* in tin* third yfiwti, ii. f>. 85. a In xii. 53. I, 
“he woke 1mlf :i watch Imfore day ” is expressed hy 

yfinnonfit rfi nfhait sfi yfi in yiiuiiuyfim /i/‘fltyillnii/hyil/if, 

when* i/Huin gives the nann* to yfiminl , night. A correspond¬ 
ing division of the day is apparently alluded to in xiv. 3!). IS, 

fthft* trhlhfi hi oijurynrii tridhfi rfitrir piflfuyute, 

though years and conjunctions of seasons also, o arsfini, itai'n- 
dhnyah, ait* here made three-fold, hy virtue of the all-pcrvad- 
ing '/"{*«*• The natural three-fold division of the day, morn, 
or sunrise, Hfiryndarfunn, noon, knfapn, and evening, of many 
names, is implied in the conventional use of a ritualistic for¬ 
mula; so that we find nut only trio flam, “ thrice daily,” hut 
also xnptatrismuininh unfit rtf, xiii. 13G. 18, “bathing three 
times a day for a week.” Sunrise gives a number of expres¬ 
sions indicating that the time for man to ho up is already passed 
when the sun is up; utxfiryaUfiyiu, ubhyuilita&fiyin (like prayr- 
ttiyiiy prayrniii *), used of lazy people, opposed to early risers, 
kalyam ntthfiya , kalyotthfi.ua, prfitar ntthfiya , etc., as in xiii. 
130. fl; 14(5. 48; xv. 11. 11. The word sun is not necessary. 
Thus, “at or before sunrise” is simply inlayt or Wife ‘ inufite od 
*pt\ xii. (5(1. 41*. An hour after sunrise is muhilrtodita fiditye, 
i. 12(5. 12. There is probably no sharp distinction between 
the periods loosely indicated hy “ brightness.” Thus pra- 
hhfite is usually the lirst dawn (as in nifijmildifitfiyani , “when 
night grows light”), hut in i. 21. 1 we find Into rajunyfin 
rynstfiyuin prubhfite 'bhyndite raofin “ when day had dawned, 


1 Cf. iii. 164. 18 (grief made every night aud day seem like a year). 
Conversely, in iii. 170. 5, four years of joy pass “ like one night.” 

* I have noticed in the epic no “fourth watch,” such as is found in 
the classical period, e. g. in the BS. xxx. 8 f.,and Hanjacarita, to mark 
the time liefore dawn. Thus in Ilnrsacar. 106. the fourth watch, before 
dawn; and in 22M, at the end of the third watch, eight strokes mark 
the number of longues in the day’s march. The modern Hindus divide 
the day also into watches, paharx, of three hours each. 

VOL. XXIV. 2 
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and morning had come, and the sun had risen.”' The sun “ sets ” 
is usually expressed by “goes home,” astani upditi tavita (at 
sunset, ftxtaih gaechati bhdskure ; just after suuset, surge '■stam 
itcmti, “beiug gone,” 9 ix. -29. 04 and 87; the sun sets twice 
on this day !), but this is sometimes tilled out with the word 
hill, s fir go kg astatn abb gagaugul giritn , i. 24. 10. * 

Of short combination of days, miptardtru, sennight, is col¬ 
loquial, interchanging with snptdstu tlirusah, seven or eight 
days, the former perhaps more common: snptarfitrena mrtgn- 
bhdk, “ lie will die within a week,” xii. 318. 13 (amongst the 
arixtdni , “death-signs”), etc. But ten days also make a group 
and three and its multiples are more common in the ritual, tri- 
riUra , trga/ia, sanrdtra, dvdrfaJardtra, periods of three, six, and 
twelve days. The fortnight, ard/iamuMy mdsdrd/ui, paksa , is 
not regarded as a group of days but as half a moon, or the one 
wing, division, of a month, pilrua and qjxtra , xiii. 87. 19 = 
Maun iii. 278. 

In accordance with a “Vcda-word” (cf. SB. xii. 2. 2. 23) 
there is a formal equation of the year with a day and night in 
iii. 52. 23: 

ahordtrum mahurdja tulgnih saihvatmre.nu ha , 

which may be compared with the ritualistic substitution of a 
month for a year, ib. 35. 33.* 

MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

The Months : Although the month of thirty days is Vedic, 
yet, to judge by colloquial epic language, the month was a moon’s 
length, twenty-seven to twenty-eight days. This is implied in 
the colloquial expressions just referred to, which, like our week of 
seven to eight days, give natural halves of a half-moon period. 


1 So in Sfitras, when “ the sun is over the trees,” adhivrkfasuryam 
adJivdnath na pratipadyate, is either noon or late afternoon, Vas. xii. 
48 ; G&ut. v. 40. 

* Compare the phrases, sury&gtamanaveld (astamana^astamayana ); 
astarfi ydtc (or prdpte) dtvdkare (or dinakare). Before the evening 
twilight comes on is expressed by andgatdyarfi sathdhydydm paScivid- 
ydm. The nooning of the sun is expressed by madhyadeiagate ravdu 
(after prdpte cd 'hnikakdle tu), xii. 840. 14 (in 18 pitarah is accusative); 
also by the sun’s turning astcJikharam prati, vii. 99. 1. 

* Compare Mahanar. Up. xxv. 1, ye ahnratre te darfapuniamdsau. 
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But the regular ascription of “ten months” to the period of 
pregnancy (c. 280 days) sots the matter beyond doubt, as other¬ 
wise we should have an extraordinary duration (300 days), 
assumed as the normal period. Apart from cases of diabolic 
birth, pregnancy of three years, i. 74, or longer, and divine or 
devilish performances of a similar sort, as when “demons con¬ 
ceive and instantly give birth,” 1 birth is usually said to follow 
in ten months (cf. Ch. Up. v. 9. 1), yarbhiin data vulmn htbh- 
rati , iii. 134, 17; xii. 7. 14; iii. 128. 7; 132. 14; 205. 10; xii. 
332. 18, etc. So KV. x. 184. 3; AB. vii. 13. 9, da*me vidxi, 
in the course of the tenth month.* But as the solar month 
becomes popular w'c find in the Sulabhu-.Tanaka episode, inserted 
in xii. 321, that the period of pregnancy is set at the end of the 
ninth month, sampilrne navame maxi jdtah, SI. 117. So in the 
introduction to the poem, i. 63. 61, Vyasa’s mother is ready to 
be born after nine months, as soon as the tenth month arrives, 
tndsi daSumc praptc; and in the law-book of Yitjnavulkya, iii. 
83, birth is said to take place “in the ninth or tenth month.” 
Also in iv. 3G. 3, “ twenty-eight nights or a month to its end” 
(was the fight) seems to imply a month of thirty days; while 
iu xii. 232. 13 a “ month ” is formally declared to be of this 
length, tndxah smrto rdtryahani ca trinSat. To distinguish the 
tw’o kinds of months we find Magha described as sdutnya, lunar, 
in xiii. 168. 28. Compare, however, the sense of agreeable or 
moonlighted in v. 142. 16-17: sdumyo (N. candrikaya abhiru- 
mah; this is said a week before the new moon) ‘yam vartate. 
mas ah snijyrd]>a yauaxendhatiah . . ulpatnuksikuh, nixpahkah , nd 
'tyusnaSUirah. As the solar mouth, really civil month, of 
thirty days was thus reckoned from remotest antiquity, it is a 
question of locality or popularity only. In many cases a 
“ month,” according to long-inherited use and metaphors (below) 
was thirty days; in other cases, however, it was a moon, not 
quite twenty-eight days, though reckoned as full twenty-eight. 

1 So a devil’s baby becomes full-grown at once: sadyo hi garbhdn 
r&kfasyo labhante prasavanti ca (b&lo ‘pi y&uvanam jtrdptnh), i. 155. 

85 f. . * 

* Cf. daiamdxya, da&a mdsdn, RV. v. 78. 9 ; fiB. iv. 5. 2. 4. But SB. 
xi. 1. 6. 2, saihvatsara eva stri od gdurvd vatfavd v& vij&yate (“ in the 
course of a year,” as in SB. iii. 2. 1. 27, mmvatsare jdyaviaiiah), gives 
only the outer limit, this side of which birth takes place, “ in (-side of) 
a year.” Cf. ib. xi. 5. 4. 6. 
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A stanza cited above, p. 15, shows that the month does not 
begin with the full-moon, as was sometimes the case,' but with 
the bright fortnight, uidsd/i Suklddnyah. The moon, it is said, 
is born at the beginning of the bright fortnight (by means of 
drinking the “six essences” of Vanina ),jdyate tunny th *om«h~ 
Sukhaya 'ddu tamtorahd, v. 110. 4. The bright half ends with 
the full moon, Sukldtyay* punny<mn*ydui y i. 76. 01. The full- 
moon day is par excellence the mouth-day, e. g. kdrtik 7 is the 
full-moon (night) of Kartika. “ Fair as the full-moon,” pdurna- 
mdeydtn ive 'nduly i. 76. 61,- etc., is an epic commonplace;* 
“ ugly as the moon on the fourteenth day of the dark fort¬ 
night]” drathnh no nah prltikuruh SuSl *m krsnuxya paksaaya 
caturdutehe, xi. 21. 13, refers to a gnawed .body, diminished 
and ghastly. 

Only traces remain of Vedic phraseology in naming the sea¬ 
sons (months): lupuspitavane kale kaducin mudhunuldhave 
(= Ciiitra-VaiSakha) spring-time, i. 125. 2; SuciSukrdyama, the 
time of heat,’ SuciSukraynme kale Susyet toyam iva Hpakam, ii. 
47. 24; “ the suu absorbs water with his fierce heat when interven¬ 
ing between 6uci and Sukra,” uyrnraSmih SncUukramadhyagah, 
viii. 79. 78. Bat this is also the tempest-time (when the mon¬ 
soon first blows), jimyhdvdto varan cd '*ya SuciSuki'dyame 
yathd, i. 151. 2 (jyegthdsddhayoh sumaye , N.). The following 
rain-months, Nabhas and Nabhasva, 4 are alluded to in II. ii. 
95. 1; but there is no mention of the corresponding Vedic terms 
for autumn, XJ'rja aud Isa; of those for winter, Saha and 
Sahasya; or of those for cool-time, SdiSiruu, called Tapa(s), 
Tapasya (yad etayor balistham Sydyati) in SB. iv. 3. 1. 19; viii. 
7. 1. 5. 

It is usually in conventional passages that the “four-month ” 
season is noticed: d/irSe ea pdurnamdse ea cdtunndsye punaJi 

1 SB. vi. 2. 2. 18 and K&us.B.v.l. etc., give the full moon of Phfil- 
guna as the beginning of the spring and of the year (puunamdsl ha 
vdra prathamd vyuvasa). 

1 Compare Yftj. i. 80, sust/ui inddu, “ when the moon is full” (?), one 
should “ avoid Mnglia and Mala in connubial intercourse." 

* Cf. SB. iv. 8. 1 . 14, Madliu and Mfidhava are the vdsantikdu months 
of growth; ib. 15, Sukra and Suci are the grdtsmriu months of strongest 
heat 

* SB. loc. cit. 16, vdrxikdu. 
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punah, (offered horse-sacrifices) “on the new and full-moon and 
on the thirds of the year,” xii. *29. 114. But it is once given as 
the proper term for wages which are to be paid rdfurtiiriitytirtt- 
ram, “at least every fonr inoufhs,” ii. 5. 118. The seasons thus 
divided are summer, rains, and winter, or spring, rains, autumn, 
according to SB. xii. 8. 2. 33; vii. 2. 4. *«, respectively (which 
must embrace the remaining time). The full-moon of Plialguna 
is the regular beginning of the * 'ilturnifai/u . See also lu-low . 

According to xiii. 1G8. II and 28, the winter solstice occurs 
near the beginning of the bright half of the month of Magha. 
The saint who dies hereifl anxious to pass away at an auspicious 
period, i. e. in the northern course of the sun and the bright 
half of the month. He asserts in this passage that the proper 
conditions are fulfilled. The solstice has already taken place 
(xii. 47. 3) and he says: “The lunar month Magha has arrived, 
Yudhisthira, and the bright fortnight must be two-thirds (or a 
quarter) past:” 

mdyho 1 j/iiin miiiuuiuprdpto luilna/t silwnyo I utlhixthirn 

tribhiiyaScsak jmkto ‘yam iuklo bhuvitum arhati. 

The doubtful raeauiug of tnbfulya (% as well as %) renders 
exactness of translation impossible. The natural agreement of 
the adjective would lead to the meaning given by Mi*. Aiycr, 
tliat the solstice occurred “on the expiry of the fourth part of the 
bright fortnight in the month of Magha, that is, on the fourth 
or the fifth day after new-raoon*’ (op. fit., p. 81). But there 
is no certainty that t ribituyukrjiah docs not refer to the word 
month. 1 Nllakantha here says the day is the eighth of the 
month. Mr. Aiycr takes the fifth lunar day after new moon as 
the real meaning (referring to N. on vi. 17. 2). Then, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedafiga, he argues that this would imply that the 
solstice was the fourth of the five wiuter-solatices of a five-year 
cycle (op. c/7., p. 84), aud uniting this with the assumed date 
of the Kali Yuga in 1177 B.C., he arrives at 1194-3 as the date 
of the war according to the epic itself. It is at least unfortu¬ 
nate that a stanza so important for this result should uot be less 
ambiguous, for if tribhayitscsiih refers to rndnah the whole argu¬ 
ment is invalidated. 


1 Mr. Aiyer’s metrical objection ( loc. cit.) is inconclusive, as he has 
admitted by letter. 
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Though Magha is the solstice-mouth, neither this nor Cfiitra 
nor Kfirtika is the first mouth, but Mfirgaslrsa. This, as is 
implied in the Gita, stands in-the same relation to the months as 
spring stands to the seasons.' In connection with the phrase 
df/ra/idyana, this, like the epic list, points to Margaslrsa not as 
the best but as the formal first month (compare ay rah a yum = 
m&rga$irsl, Vas. xi. 43). The list is given in xiii. lOfi. 17 f. 
and is as follows (with the alternate names supplied from 
another list at xiii. 109. 3 f.).* 

Mfirgaslrsa (November-December), P:lusa, Magha, lihaga- 
duivata or Phalgnna, Cfiitra, Vaisakha, Jyosthuraftla or Jyilistba 
(jyejfJia, sic), Asadha, Sravana, Prostba- or Bhudra-pada, 
Asvaynja or Asvina, Kartika. 

If, as the epic says, the month begins with the new moon, 
Magha would be from the new moon of December to the new 
moon of January. But this list probably implies that (as usual) 
Mfigha is counted from the full moon in January and so on, 
Mfirgailrsa being from tbe full moon of November. Two pas¬ 
sages in Virata show that when the “seventh day ” and “ eighth 
day” arc mentioned they refer to the days after the full moon. 
In iv. 47. 10-11, these days are cited merely as saptamydm 
apardhne and as fumy am ddityasyo 'day am prati , “on the 
afternoon of the seventh and at suurise on the eighth,” which 
days in 30. 26-27 are referred to as krsnapaksasya saptamirn 
and apare divase, “on the seventh of the dark half and on the 
next day.” This is borne out by the fact that the psuedo-epic 
(like the law) gives as marching-months Marga^irsa, Phalguna, 
or Cfiitra, which would be November, February, March (cf. 
Manu vii. 182, Vishnu, iii. 40), or more particularly the full 
moon of these months, Caitri, Mfirga.4lrsi; and in fact Kartika, 
Kaumuda, overlaps autumn and winter, v. 83. 7: 

Kdumnde masi.Revatyaih Saradante himdgame , 

“ on the arrival of cold, at the end of autumn, under the star 
Revatl, in the lotus-month;” xiii. 115. 76: 


1 Krs?a says (10. 85): m&sdnam mdrgaMrfO 'ham rfundrfi kusumd- 
karal i. On this passage and the application of agrahayana, compare 
Tilak, The Orion, pp. 67 f. (PhiUgunl, the first night of the year), 86 f., 
158; Jacobi, Beitr&ge zur Kenntniss der vedischen Chronologie, p. 109. 

* The object of this list is to show that Kr§ua ought to be adored under 
a different name on the twelfth of each month. 
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pur a mdiisaut tut bhak&ittak S&radut'u kfntniudutu md- 
ttutn, 

“ meat was not eaten of old during the autumnal month Ksiu- 
muda. w 

There is, then, a certain discrepancy in the matter of the 
epic months. The data as to marching, etc., above, would indi¬ 
cate that they were the mouths of the law-books, as follows, 
reckoning from full moon to full moon: Miirgasirsu, November- 
I)eeeinher; IVmsa, December-January; Maghn, January-Fob- 
ruary; Phfdguna, February-March; (blitm, Mareh-April; Vai- 
saklia, April-May; Jvfiistha, Mny-June; Asfidha, June-Jitly; 
&rjivana, July-August; Bhadrapada, August-Scptemljcr; As- 
vina, September—October; Kartika, October—November. lint 
thiB is incompatible with Magha being well on its way by. 
December 21st, as above. 

The lunar day, tit/U, masculine and feminine, gives rise to 
auspicious and inauspicious days, nut it hi , thud it hi (but xudnut 
and dttnlina refer to the weather, e. g. i. 190. 46, durdine 
meyhaaamplutv, “on a dull cloudy day”). The form is usually 
feminine, but tit/uln ptirne, i. 123. C. The asterism and mu- 
hUrta are usually mentioned with the lucky or unlucky day, sis in 
ii. 25. 4; tithuv at ha muhilrtc rn naksatre ra 'bhipnjite ; xii. 
100. 25, tithinaksatrapujitah; xii. 180. 45, 46, utu Jiitiih 
sunaksatre svtitfuiu fnimuhiirtujith, tutksatresn tlxurtsu uuye 
dux tit hit tt durum hurt ajith. Mann’s derivation of utithi from 
anitj/arn at hit ah is found, with a varied reading, in xiii. 97. 19 = 
M. iii. 102. 

The holiest niglit is that of the full-moon of Kartika, punt/a- 
fuinii riitrih pnrvatutmdhdu a nut feiradt kdrtiki , iii. 182. 1C. 
The thirteenth day is a very lucky day, pra4axtd, iii. 134. 20, 
hut not when sun and moon arc eclipsed, vi. 3. 28, 32. The 
last stanza refers to the ill-luck of having a new moon on the 
thirteenth lunation, instead of the fourteenth, fifteenth or six- 

1 In i. 209. 30, kdumudi is either the moon or the full-moon night of 
this mouth: 

akdlakdumudith c&i 'ua cakratuJi sdrvakdlikim, 

“ they made the moon untimely (ripe) at all times” (or the night come, 
v. 1. aarvakdminim). According to theSuSruta, Mfirgaslr^a is the second 
autumnal month. 




teeuth, and the ill-omen of the new moon on the thirteenth 
with a synchronous eclipse. But every unusual number anyway 
is ominous of evil. Thus headless trunks arc especially por¬ 
tentous when they have many hands and feet, ix. 58. 5(1, and 
animals with four eyes and live feet, and women having four or 
five daughters at a birth are grouped together, as of very evil 
omen, vi. 3. 3 f. So the unusual day is the unlucky day apart 
from the eclipse: 

caturdaXim pailnnlafiin h/altajrQroilm w ifiidaXhn 
imdih tit ml 'hit ijunf l /uvn ainilrdnydiii trayodaXhu 
candraxQrydv uh/iau graxtiiu ehnndxhh trayodaiim. 

It is added that an apurniuii eclipse portends disaster. 
With this stanza, vi. 3. 32, compare xvi. 2. 18, 19: 

avam puhjnn IlrslkeXah Mvipruptaih kdlaparyuyam 
trayodaiyOm amdvusyaih tan drstvd prdbravid idam 
caturdaJfi pailmdafi krte 'yam JidhunCt pun ah 
priipte vdi Jihdrata yuddh* prCiptd cd 'dya ksaydya nah. 

The “first day” of the month is generally given by the . 
moon-day, but sometimes by the number, Kdrtikaxya tu mdna- 
xya prat ha m? dmui, ii. 23. 29. The days of the new and full 
moon, am&vilRyuS iiiiiQortxi, and pdunutindsl, arc also called 
darSa and pdrmundta. The most prominent and auspicious 
days are those of the new and full moon, the thirteenth, and 
the eighth (end of a week), Sinlvfdl, AnumatT, Ivflliu and Baku, 
the first part of the day of the new moon and of the full moon, 
and the latter part of the day of the new moon and of the full 
moon, respectively (AB. vii. 11), viii. 34. 32, etc. The eighty- 
seventh section of Anusasana gives the rules for Sraddhas (com¬ 
pare Manu iii. 273-27C) on each day of both fortnights, the 
fourteenth of each being bad. To live one hundred years, one 
must be chaste on the days of the new and full moon, and on 
the eighth and fourteenth of all lunar fortnights: amdvdayutn 


1 This has the epithet Sakradevatft, mptnmdc cd ‘pi divasdd amdvdsyd 
bliavixyuti saihgrdmo yujtjat&rh tasydih turn fthulj &ikradevatdm, “by 
the end of the week there will be a new moon ; let the fight begin on 
that (new moon, for) they say that has Indra as its divinity," v. 142. 18. 
Aiyer, op. cit. p. 90, interprets as Jye*\hd (as if yam stood for (dm). Cf. 
dindrd (p. 82) and iakra-daivata, BS. vii. 12. 
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pdurnamttxyCtih eaturduAytnh . . attain yuiii ta rrapa ksd nd m y 
xiii. 104. 20; Manu iv. 128. A particularly favorable eighth 
day is known as kdinyu^tauu, for gifts and oblations, xiii. 71. 
49; 7G. 19; 132. 7, the last referring to that of the dark half of 
Ivfirtika: 

Kart ike maxi nil 'Aktii bahidaxyd 'xtiUnl Ain't 

tnwi nakxatruyoyena i/o t/addfi yaddadatatni, etc. 

Special gods have special days. Krsna’s day is the twelfth 
(above). Skawla’s days arc* the bright half’s fifth and sixth, 
iii. 228. 15; 229. 52 [Sr'guitt-ah pniirutnhii »S'kutulux fttxnnlr 
chrtjHiiivaml xmrtd . . tatf/u niuhdtithih). The Sun’s day is 
the sixth or the seventh, sajdaniydin atha nil xaxt/iyiini b/ntkft/ii 
piijdni karoti yah , iii. 3. 64 (perhaps on account of the title 
Saptaxapti , for xaptdAvu y ib. 03). 

The name of the month is added in noun-form, dodthiAydin 
mdyhamdxc or jydisthc maxi, etc., xiii. 109, passim, or the 
adjective form of the month is joined to the name of the day, 
rdifryd pdurnamdsl, for initiating the king at the beginning of 
the horse-sacrifice; tnCiyhd pdurnuindxl after dvddafi indf/hu- 
mdsiki t xiv. 72. 4; 85. 4-8; or the day is implied, partita 
cditrhn npaxthituin , ib. 76. 25 ( pari edit rim, 81. 23). 

The Seasons: These are six in number, e. g. iii. 134. 13. 
The group consists of Sisira, cool-tiine, Vasanta ( kaxamukara ), 
Raster-time, Grlsma, heat-time, Varssis, rains, Snrad, autumn, 
Ilemanta, snow-time. For Grlsma is found also Usnfmi, heats, 
as in i. 222. 14, wtndiii vartantc , “the heated term is at hand.”' 
A favorite epic word for the hot spell is Nidagha (Nidfighakfila, 
v. 2G. 10) scorching-time: 

meghdo it'd 'tujtdjkli/e dhdrdbhih , vii. 98. 14, 
with uitnujMtrydyr mujhdndm ioa riigurdli , ib. 32. 

aiddyhaodrxikdu mdxua Jakam g/uirrnOiiAnhhir yathd 

(sc. a hat dm Pun da ea m ), vii. 30. 10 (v. 1. t\ 1331, yhurmdmbu- 
bhir). So iii. 3. 49; vii. 146. 11; R. Gorr. v. 41. 25; and 


1 In xiv. 43. 8, arko •dhipatir ufnihubii jyotixdm indur ucyate, “the 
sun is lord of hot (tilings); the moon, of stars." the heated term may be 
specially meant. In the next chapter the sun is called the beginning of 
light, ddityo jyolifdni ddir agnir bhiUddir ucyate, 44. 5. 
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nuiddyha rtuh r AV. ix. 5. 31, etc., all showing that Nidfigha 
is the heated term before the rains begin. The first rains are 
called Prcivrs, whence the phrase of both epics, ynth ft prQnrsi 
toyaddh, vi. 81. 30; R. iii. 18. 23, etc., though there is no pas¬ 
sage, I think, indicating that the whole rainy period was for¬ 
mally divided into two seasons, tuirxds, farad, he manta, rasa ala, 
prisma, prdrrs, which division occurs first (as just cited) in the 
Susruta (Thibaut, Grandristt, Astronomic, p. 11). 

In the six-season division, the rains take four months and the 
remaining seasons, of which the first is Sisira, must bo divided 
between eight months. Compare caturo vilrsikdn iniisda, i. 62. 
32, “through four rainy months;” and v. 35. 67: 

asfuiadsena tat knryild yena varsah sukhadi raset, 

where the eight months as a group are opposed to “ rains,” as 
also in Manu, ix. 304 f. 

Though the earlier literature makes Vasanta the first season, 
that of the epic may begin with its expressed choice, and the 
seasons may be arranged about as follows: &isira, February; 
Vasanta, March-April;' Grisma, May till it rains; Varsas, June- 
Septcmber; Sarad, October till cold weather; Ilemanta, c. 
November-January. Ilemanta is the season when the shadow 
is-shortest, muhfirtadi sukham evdi ’tat tiilacc/uiye 'oa hdi - 
mam, ii. 80. 50 (and elsewhere).* On the other hand, the 
A6oka blooms at the end of Ilemanta, hemantunte K &oka iva 
raJctastabakamanditah (babhdu ffiimah), v. 179. 31. The 
term, probably, is a general one, either ignoring or, according 
to locality, merging into 6isira.* In the same way, Vasanta is 
an indefinite period, from the middle of February running 
through March and into April; as Grlfima includes part of June. 
The rains may last four months, but there often are seasons 
when the rains are not more -than two or three months, from the 
middle of June to the middle of August or September, instead 


1 The spring-festival comes on the thirteenth of the first half of Cfiitra. 

’Compare (at vi. 17. 2) the stanza of the Bhgrata-s&vitrl: hematite 
prathame mdsi suklapahpe trayodaSim. pravrttam Bhurataih yuddhaih 
nakfatre Yamad&ivate (under BharapI). 

* So in Manu, iii. 281, ‘‘thrice in a year ... in Hemanta, Grl^ma, Var- 
Sfis,” as the three general seasons, though six are known, ib. 217; also 
iv. 26 ftvantc is at the end of the four-month season. 
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of the “four rainy months,** and then Karad begins earlier. 
The coming of the rains varies by almost a mouth, bo there 
is quite a margin here as well as in respect to the other 
seasons, which are really meteorological divisions shifting 
from year to year like our <log-<lnyM and Indian summer. 
They are always numbered as six, rittrtth *»/, v. 11. 15; 
viii. 34. 47, etc.,* but they are not enumerated as a group. 
According to iii. 3. !», when the sun first took pity on 
starving man it began its work in the “northern course,” 
and then passed into the “southern course,” or in other words 
the year of the sun begins at the winter solstice, which in the 
epic is the time when begins the “northern course of six 
months,” saimiuna vUarilyamtm , Gita, S. 24, to reach which 
BkTsrna delayed his end, as explained above. The Gita passage 
alone, however, may imply, as Mr. Tilak has suggested, through 
its collocation of tire, flame, day, bright half, and northern 
course, as opposed to smoke, night, dark half, and southern 
course, that the northern course was the fiery, flaming months, 
or in other words, that the year began not with the solstice but 
with the vernal equinox. This may well be the case, since the 
Gita stanza is merely a recasting of a famous Vcdic passage 
(Ch.U. iv. 15. 5, etc.).* The other Gita passage, cited above, 
agrees with the older Br&hmanas in making spring the first sea¬ 
son, whereas the psendo-epic stanza cited above, p. 15, makes 
Sisira the first season; a discrepancy consonant with the charac¬ 
ter of the heterogeneous epic. % 

A passage in Van*, 103. 34 f., says that the sun, after turn¬ 
ing, on his course, when desirous of making coolness, KHriini , 
favors the southern district. Then the cool-time arrives, St %/- 
Hrah kalah (when cattle suffer, vi. 118. 8). Then returning, 
niorUalt, lie takes to himself the energy of all creatures, which 


1 Three, five, six, or seven in early texts, e. g. SB. ii. 1. 1. 12-18, and 
above, p. 18, note 2. 

* Compare Tilak, The Orion, p. 28 f. The northern course of the sun 
is the gods’ ahode. the Manes as opposed to the gods are as dark to light, 
8B. ii. 1. 8. 1 f. Here the gods are represented by the northern course, 
the bright half of the year (spring, summer, rains), the crescent (first 
half of) the moon, the day, and the forenoon, as opposed to the Manes, 
represented by autumn, winter, cool-time, etc., the gibbous moon, the 
night and the afternoon. It is added that spring is the priesthood, as 
the first (best) season and caste. 


thereupon become sweaty, weary, and sleepy. Then, following 
a path incapable of being indicated, an ir defy am mdryam 
thirty a, the sun emits rain. Here the “cool-time” marks the 
beginning of winter, as the time of fatigue indicates summer. 
Instead of bhajate one might expect fyr(jat* t as tut ah following 
seems to show that the immediate result is coolness. Hut the 
words may mean only that after the southern course has been 
completed the cool time comes; though the southern course 
appears to precede the cool time immediately, which would 
require the latter to begin with the early autumn instead of the 
solstice, and the former to begin with the equinox: 

tilth A tamitrahii (lena mayflkhdir bJutvayan jay at 
mar yam etad axambddham adit yah parioartate 
aisrkxnh iUirilny eva dakximlm bhajate difam 
tatah xarvd/ii bhutdni kalo ‘hhyarchati SAiiirah. 

The rainy season is described in iii. 182; it ends some time 
before the full moon of Kiirtika (16). There is, I believe, no 
passage in the epic grouping the months, beginning with 
Mflgha, in pairs according to the seasons, as they are both 
defined by native lexicographers and grouped in AB. iv. 26 
(beginning with vaxantikau nalxftu) ; SB. iv. 3. 1. 14 f.; or as 
ib. viii. 3. 2. 5, dean hi maxim rtuh t limits the season. At 
present the natives reckon three seasons of four months each, 
“hot, cold, and stormy,” JASB., 1901, p. 57 of Part III. 

THE ASTERISMS. 

Though the “ star-man,” uakxatra , xii. 76. 6, perhaps a mere 
fortune-teller, 1 is a despicable kind of priest, the stars are the 
object of constant study and even the asterisms arc frequently 
brought into the epic narrative, sometimes formally, as in the 
lists spoken of below, sometimes incidentally, as when a “ Tlrtha 
of the Pleiades and M&ghit” is mentioned, or when “RohinI sur¬ 
rounded with stare,” tdrdbhih , serves the poet as a simile for a 


1 1 am not quite sure of tins, for the astrologer is also called a sdthvat- 
aara and he is no better than a Sudra, xiii. 135. 11, and yet this is the 
very title given to Garga, xii. 59. Ill (other references in my Great Epic, 
p. 15). The asterisms, though admitted into the ritual, are clearly little 
regarded in SB. ii. 1 . 2. lfl. Here, by the way, ib. 2, no asterisms have 
more than four stars except the Pleiades. 
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queen at court, ii. 58. 27. The latter star, AMobarau, is tlu* 
best-beloved wife of the Moon-god, and stirs up jealousy among 
the other asterisms, ix. 35. 47 f. Another story, reported below, 
attributes jealousy to Abliijit, “younger sister” of Rolunl, and 
tells how the six Pleiades, with the Fire-god as the seventh, 
replace her, iii. 134. 13; ix. 44. 12, as six; “seven-headed with 
Agni as divinity,” iii. 230. 11. The Pleiades are the asterism of 
the Sword as Justice, xii. 16(1. 82. Hut apart from the Pleiades 
and Aldebaran, there is little notice taken of the asterisms, except, 
when the planets and asterisms give portents, till we come to the 
formal lists of the latter in the late epic tables. Apart from the 
asterisms and planets, however, the Seers, the Great Rear and 
Dhruva, the Pole star, are not infrequently lauded and described. 
A saint-star is located “midway between the Holy Seers (the 
Great Rear) aud Dhruva, the son of Uttunapada ” (Puranie), xiii. 
3. 15. These Seers rise and set in the royal North (diiilm tuflcl 
riijUy xiv. 43. 10) at Mount Meru, Malm Mcru, iii. 103. 15, round 
which go daily the aim and moon and other lights of heaven. 
Setting there, ostani prdpj/Uy the sun goes north, after the twi¬ 
light time, mnulhyum atikramya . . . u did in hhnjutc kastham 
diiam (as phrased elsewhere, xiii. 168. 6, drstvu [lihlxmuh] 
nivrttam adit yam pravrttmh co ’ ttardyunmn ); thou eastward 
turning he goes on again. And even so, dividing the months, 
matdu vibhajan kale, buhndhd jHirtnunniul/tisu, goes the moon 
with the asterisms, naksntrdih suha gucc/uitiy aud having gone 
about Meru goes agaiu to Mount Mandnm, ib. 27 f. Compare 
v. 111. 14, “ Here (in the North) are tho Seven Seen*, Arundhatl, 
and Svati, which rises here, and (the year) Pitumaha ” (as sacri¬ 
fice). 1 

Since the asterisms are known by name even in the Rig Veda, 
i. 24. 9, Satain-bhisajah; x. (19. 1 ?) 85. 13, Maghii(V) aud ArjunT; 
while'the Atharva Veda, xix. 7, and other Vedic works presuma¬ 
bly earlier, give lists of them, it may be assumed that, whatever 
the date of the epic, the poets were familiar with all the asterisms, 
and it is to be expected that the later epic will maintain its usual 
character by endorsing l>oth lists, that of the twenty-seven 


1 atra te Vfayah xapta devl sd 'nauihatl tattid, atra titfhati wit nvdtir 
atra 'syd udayalj nn\\-tah, atra yajiiaih mmiWulya dhrumih nthatii pitd- 
mahafy, i. e. the year. 
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asterisms and that of the twenty-eight. Whether tlie asterisms 
were first counted as twenty-seven or as twenty-eight may still 
he doubtful (twenty-eight is more likely)but the constant later 
view was that they were twenty-seven, and this is the current 
oj)ic view, as represented in the usual ascription of twenty-seven 
wives to Soma. They arc uakmtrayoymyirh, iniksutrayoyani- 
ratdh , and arc counted as seven and twenty, i. GC. 16-17; ix. 
35. 45; xii. 207. 24; 343. 57, etc. 

The twenty-seven asterisms arc divided into nine-day weeks 
(navar&tm) by groups of three (of nine cacIi, beginning with 
AsvinI, Maghii, Mflla, respectively, according to the scholiast), 
and, according to this division, a yrdhra , or evil heavenly body, 
pdpayraha , has a different effect on the fortunes of men, if we 
may further trust this expansion on the part of the scholiast of 
B. vi. 3. 31, 

trisu tarvetti luiksatranaksatresv, viiampate, 
yrdhrah sampatate Alrsam (!) janayan bhayatn uttamam , 

which might refer to a three-fold division of the year according 
to the seasons already mentioned.* The Hbhus, however, are 
mentioned merely as divinities of the gods, oternal and change¬ 
less under the aconio changes, devadevah snndtandh, iii. 261. 
19-22: 

na kulpuparivurtcsu jtariv. art anti tr. tathd. 

The twenty-eight asterisms are said to “ enter the circle of 
the sun ” in the West and then, on account of their association 
with the moon, to fall out of the sun again, after twenty-eight 
nights are past, v. 110. 15-16: 

atah prabhrti silryasya tiryag dvartate yatih 
atra jyotinsi sarv&ni viJanty adit yam alulaltun 
astdviMatir&traih ca cankramya naha bhanund 
nispat anti punah sftrydt uoma&aihyoyayogatah. 

Twenty-eight asterisms are implied at ix. 34. 6, where forty- 
two days pass from Pusya to Havana (= 22 -f 20, Pusya being 
sixth and travail a twenty-first). 



1 But cf. TS. i. 7. 7. 2 ; SB. x. 5. 4. 5 ; Whitney, OLS. ii. p. 860 1, with 
citations. 

* C. 98 has trifu sarvefu pUrvefu naksatrefu . .. Sirfe. With B. cf. 
RV. x. 61. 10f., on the Navagvas. 
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Tlic full list of the asterisms, as developed at xiii. G4, is as 
follows. I supply the equivalent forms from other passages, 
chiefly in the same hook (giving only epic data); sc. nnkmtrum : 

1, Ivrttikfis, Krttikayoga, dgovyam, vahniddivatoin ; 2, Ro- 
hinl, jn'djdjnitgom , tlhrnnoui ; 3, Mrgasiras, Mrgottama, mom a- 
ddivotam ; 4, Ardril; 5, Punarvasu, also dual, viii. -til. 28, 
required, where 0. 2,328 has Kg.; (J, Pusya,' Tisya; 7, Aslesa, 
sg. and pi.; 8, Magha (N. pitrynm ), sg. and pi.; 9 and 10, 
PhalguuT, purnd, nttorii, vttardnimyo; «g., pi., dual, 9 bho- 
goddinafam; 11, Ilasta, ndvitram ; 12, C'itra (MitraV see 
below); 13, Svati, Svatl, Svatiyoga; 14, Visilkha, sg., dual, pi.; 
15, Anurildha, sg. and pi., mu it rant; 1G, Jycstlia, Hindi'am; 
17, Mflla; 18 and 19, Awidha, pilrvd , utturu; 20, Abhijit, 
Abhijita(-yoya); 21, Sravana, sg. and pi.; 22, Dhanistha, sg. 
and pi.; 23, £atabhis:l(-yoya), vdrunam ; 24 and 25, Prostha-, 
Bhadrapada, Bhadrapada (-yoyo), pdrnd, afford (- yoyo ) ; J 2G, 
Revatl; 27, AfivinI, sg. and pi.; 28, BharauT, sg. and pi. 

Sravistlnl, the older name of Dhanistha, does not appear to be 
used. Abhijit is lacking in the alternate list (below). The 
addition of yoga is common, the asterism appearing either as a 
uoun (above) or as an adjective, as, for example, in ndya jidus- 
yat'n yoyani upditi randroindh, “to-day the moon enters its 
Pusya-con junction ” (a suitable time for a wedding), i. 198. 5. 
In the same way, n) aghdv hayagoh somah, vi. 17. 2. 

Like the naksatriyah prajdjurtih , “whose band is Ilasta and 
head is Citra,” in TB. i. 5. 2. 2, is the identification made dur¬ 
ing the moon-rite, edndranrata , at xiii. 110. 2f., in which the 
worshipper identities himself with the moon as anthropomor¬ 
phized from the feet up in the asterisms. 4 The month is Mar- 
gaslrsa, and the moon’s feet are Mflla; the knees and thighs, 


1 Instrumental asterism, with which, all the others locative. So in the 
list at xiii. 89, except for Hasta and Abhijit (means): hastena phalabhdg; 
Hr&ddhaih tv abh\jit& kurvan bhi$ak siddhim avdpnuydt, «1. 11. 

* uttardbhydm phalgunibhydth naksaivdbhydm ah/tih divd, jdto hima- 
vatali pr*the, tena mdm Phdlgunam vidufy, iv. 44. 18 (cf. Arjuna, 
Ar junT=Phalgunf). 

* V. 114. 8: nityam proffthapacUlbhy&ih ca Sukre dhanapatdu tathd, 
mamifiyebhyah samddatte fmkrah ( dhanam); xiii. 89. 13 : purvaprostha- 
paduh ktinxtn bahun vindaty ajdvikdn, uttariuni prakurvdno vindate 
guh ncUicuramh. 

* Compare also the naksatrapumsaka of BS. cv. 
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AivinI and Asadhii; the hands, Hasta, etc.; while Citra is 
replaced in B. by Mitra (0. has ritrum, sic), as follows: net re. 
mryaiiro nulyCil folate mitram era tit, si. 8 (probably metrical). 
In this list the double asterisms are PhalgunT (sic), Bhudrapada, 
sg.; Asadhc, dual; while Nos. 8, 15, 21, 27, 28 are singular, 
and Nos. 7, 14, 22 are plural. 

Various periphrases take the place of the names of the aster- 
isms elsewhere in the epic. In xiii. 12(5. 3(5, yajarehdydydm 
pCtrvasydiu kuto/w . . . yttdtt Wn'uJ'rapade maxi hhavate Intitule 
mat/hit , the “elephant's shadow,” as in Manu iii. 274, 
Yuj. i. 218, is probably a constellation. According to the 
scholiast at xiv. 63, 18, nuksatre^hani ea dhruue, both Rohini 
and the Uttariitraya (cf. BS. loc. cit ., PW. 8. v.) bear the 
name dhruoa (Nos. 2 and 10, 19, 25). No. 1 is vahnidCUvatinn 
also iu i. 221. 85; No. 16, Jyesthu, called by N. jyt’xthamtks- 
atm , is regarded as Indra’s ( tiindram , i. 123. 6). The 
place of Auurfulha, No. 15, is taken by militranaksatrct-i/ot/a 
in ix. 35. 14. Iu xiii. 89. 12, Satabhisu (epic for -bhisaj), No. 
23, is the naksatraui vdntnam; and in i. 8. 16, PhalgunT 
(uttard, No. 10) is (for marriage) bboyaddivataih naksatram. 
The “five-star” asterism, Ilasta, No. 11, is called s&vUramjxiil- 
catdmm, i. 135. 30. On Sakradenatii (not of No. 16, Jyesthil, 
but) amdvdsyd , see above, p. 24; note. According to xiii. 104. 
127 f., one should not perform a Srilddha under one’s natal 
asterism, nor under the two Prosthapadas, nor under Agneya 
(the Krttikas). The name Tisya for Pusva, No. ft, occurs in 
connection with the planet Brhaspati in the well-kuowu proph¬ 
ecy at iii. 190. 90 f.: 

i/adil storyai ra candrni ca tathd Tisya- Brhaspati 

ekariiitou samesyanti pra/mtsyati tadil krtam, 

“the perfect age will come again when sun and moon and the 
asterism Tisya with the planet Jupiter shall meet in one zodiacal 
sign.” 1 Of. brahmartoii below. Possibly the (solar) zodiac 
here referred to may have an earthly counterpart in the process 
of divination known as mrgucakra , allnded to at v. 48. 98 f.: 

—- 7 - 

* The epic poet does not hesitate to make the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn stay a year in one asterism (as a bad sigD), vi. 3. 27. See under 
Planets, below. Tisya was the birth-place of Jupiter, according to TB. 
iii. 1. 1. 5, cited by Tilak, The Orion, p. 161. 
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saihvaUaru jyotisi eft 'bhiyuktd 

naksatrayogestt ca niSrayajMh 
wcava'cmii ddivayuktaih rah any am 

divyuh praind mryaeakrd mnhdrtah, 

“astrologers aud star-seers and those that tell fate l»y aatoriaum, 
secret prognostications, oi~acles, wheels of fortune, sooth¬ 
sayers^).” I take mu hart a to he a metrical equivalent to 
mduhurtu , a soothsayer—astrologer. The latter word is found 
in xii. 121. 40, as in later literature. As to ynryarakru, “ani¬ 
mal-wheel,” it seems to be what the modern Hindus call the 
“ wheel of the nine planets” (compare fatapada = enkra) , a sooth¬ 
saying device.much in evidence at the beginning of the plague 
in 1896. The commentator explains it doubtfully as a jrUrvani- 
pdta for caJcramrya (asking questions with a wheel), according 
to the use prescribed in the £ivaite scriptures; the questions 
beiug astrological, “what is the asterisra, by what planet is one 
injured ?” Perhaps it is a zodiac wheel. 

As in the stanza cited above, the asterisms are frequently 
brought into connection with the planets. Thus, in iii. 281. 
C, “he looked like Saturn entering Rohinl.” Another example 
occurs in xiii. 25. 22, where one is advised to perform ablutions 
at Great-Gangos, krttikdnydrake, “when Mars is in the 
Pleiades.” 

In indicating time, the day and asterism aro usually in the loca¬ 
tive; the month, locative or genitive: anyone *haui Jlohinydiu 
praydldlt Phdlyunanya te, “ they started on the eighth (day) of 
Phiilguna under the asterism Rohinl,” i. 145. 34; krsnapaksr 
caturdatydm rdtrdu, “at night on the fourteenth (day) in the 
fortnight after the full moon,” i. 147. 4; Jlff&ydilrsasya 
mdmsya candre Jfulena tamyute, “when the moon of the 
month MargasTrsa is in conjunction with the asterism Mula,” 
xiii. 110. 3; Pdusamdmnya. inkle vdi yadd yujycta Rohinl, 
“when Rohinl is in conjunction in the fortnight before the 
moon is full in the month Pausa,” ib. 126. 48. With the month 
in the locative and the fortnight in the genitive: JCdrtike mdsi 
f.d 'UesCibahulanyd ’stami, “ the eighth (day) of the fortnight 
after the full moon in the month Kiirtika under the asterism 
Aslesa,” ib. 132. 7. With the new (and “full-moon”) day, 
“ month” is unnecessary (in xiii. 134. 4, somanyo ’ttisthamdnasya 
vol. xxiv. 8 
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pdurimmdsydin balith /inret, the moon is object, “ one should 
make an offering to the moon as it is rising on the full-moon 
night ”). 

The passage referred to above, p. 15,-containing the words 
Sravunudmi rktilni, “the asterisms begin with Sravana,” is of 
some importance for the date of the epic as well as for the way 
it w&8 put together. In the lists already cited, the Krttikfls, or 
Pleiades, begin the series of asterismB, while Sravana is the 
twenty-first in the list, coming just before Dhanistha = Sra- 
visthfi. As late as Ynjfiavfllkya’s law-book, i. 207, the Pleiades 
hold this position, as opposed to the still later scheme (since c. 
490 A. IX) beginning with Asvini (to indicate the vernal equi¬ 
nox). The Vedanga Jyotisa list begins with ^ravisthu, and 
Garga says that the Krttikas are the first asterism for the ritual, 
while Sravisthu is first for ordinary reckoning: kamiasu krttikdh 
prathamaih ( nakfatram ) Sravisthd tu sarnkhydydh (cited by 
Tilak, The Orion , p. 30). 

Now we can scarcely believe that the stanza stating that Sra¬ 
vana is the first asterism refers only to the quality of the aster¬ 
ism as the best or foremost, since in the same stanza the rela¬ 
tion of day to night is expressly that of priority and not of 
superiority. Nor is there here any reference to an “abortive 
attempt” to reform the calendar, as is claimed by Tilak, op. 
cit., p. 216. The fact is that even in i. 71. 34, where the 
f change of the sphere is described, the act is not spoken of as 
abortive, but as one that succeeded. The translation of this 
latter passage, however, is not so certain as Tilak assumes; 
though the change of asterisms is apparently described as act¬ 
ually occurring. We are told that Vidvfimitra, in his anger, did 
several wonderful things. As he caused the river, KfiusikT, to 
change its name to PilrtV, so also “he made another world with 
a right arrangement of asterisms,” 

cakdird ’nyam ca lokaih vdi kruddho nakxatrasatnpadti. 
Then follows: 

pratMravanupunnini naksatrdni cakdra yah, 

the obvious, though rather pointless meaning of which would 
be that “he made asterisms which had a prior promise.” By 
separating the compound and giving j/urvn the sense of ddi, 
Tilak arrives at the meaning “he made the asterisms begin with 
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Sravana.” But even if this be a doubtful rendering, we have 
here the statement that Visvaraitra did rearrange the astcrisms, 
and in xiv. 44. 2, the statement (but without allusion to this 
story) that Sravana is the first asterism. In another passage, 
which describes how Abhijit, because she was jealous of KohinI, 
her elder sister, retired from the group and became “a star 
fallen from heaven,” nukxttfrai'n gnguudc ctptfton t Abhijit is 
replaced by the Pleiades. This is a tale, thus far without his¬ 
torical meaning (except as showing that Abhijit was regarded 
as originally in the group); but in the quandary as to what was 
to be done when Abhijit retired, it is said that 

dhanintJiddi* tudd kulo bruhmanii jxirikalpiftth, 

“time was arranged by Brahman to begin with Dhanistlia,” iii. 
230. 10, which can mean only that this astcrism was the first of 
the group. 

We thus have a legend peculiar to the later epic describing a 
rearrangement of the astcrisms; a decided difference between 
different parts of the epic in regard to the first astcrism; aud 
the probability that Sravana was made the first astcrism because 
the Vcdanga system was no longer suited to the seasons, which 
had already receded a fortnight. In other words, the substi¬ 
tution of Sravana points to a late date (approximating the mod¬ 
ern substitution of AsvinI) for these passages in books i. and 
xiv. 

In the Puranas and classical literature, the rutkscUriini are 
called rksdniy and this name is found appropriately enough in 
what is most certainly a pseudo-epic passage, xiii. 14. 37, 

itobhd rkxdiri ]>itaro yrahdh , 

where the context shows the special meaning to bo that of &ra- 
runddlni rksdni in the other verse from the pseudo-epic, upon 
which I have just animadverted. 

Of the far-reaching results drawn by Mr. Tilak .from a study 
of the stars as affecting the date of the earliest Vedic literature, 
this is scarcely the place to speak, since my study is confined as 
closely as is convenient to epic conditions. But I would sug¬ 
gest the consideration of two facts. The first is that the loose 
and casual references to the minor heavenly bodies, and tho 
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indifference with which they were regarded by the earliest 
depositaries of sacred wisdom make it improbable that any care¬ 
ful astronomical calculations were based upon them at a still 
earlier, prc-Vedic, period. The second is rather a corollary 
than a contradiction of this fact, namely, that though but little 
used as chronological guides, the stars are often regarded in 
their more obvious appearance, and there is no objection to pos¬ 
tulating a primitive acquaintance with and veneration for bril¬ 
liant stars, especially groups of stars, marking a seasonal change. 
Thus the savages of the South Sea Islands, though they can 
scarcely be said either to be star-worshippers in general, or to 
measure time by the stars, reckon the year (with thirteen 
moons) as beginning with the rising of the Pleiades just after 
sunset, about the middle of December, and “pay idolatrous 
worship to them.” 1 


THE PLANETS. 

The planets, or rather the f/rahas, which include the planets, 
are reckoned as a group of five (so RV. i. 105. 10 ?) or seven in 
the early epic; but the later epic makes them nine in number. 
The order in which they are named is interrupted by the intru¬ 
sion of the additional t/rn/iux and even of gods, but it appears 
* in xiii. 166.17 as Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Saturn, where 
Bhauma, for Mars, is noteworthy. The eclipse-demon, Rahu 
(whose dimensions, according to the epic, together with those 
of the sun and moon I have given in this Journal, vol. xxiii. 
p. 154), here appears between Budha and Saniliscara (Mercury 
and Saturn). In iii. 3. 17, the order is Jupiter, Venus, Mer¬ 
cury, Mars, Saturn. Ilere Mare is, as usual, Angaraka. The 
group begins with the moon and Saturn is added after Indra, 
the sun, Agni, and Krona; the whole group being preceded by 
the group of the five elements: 

&omo hr has) tat ih fulcro bud ho 'nffUraka eva ca 
indro vioasvdn dlptuhiuh htcih Sdurih SanuiScarufy. 


• Compare Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 817: “The Pleiades were wor¬ 
shipped [as harbingers of the new year] at Danger Island, and at the 
Penrhyus, down to the introduction of Christianity in 1857. In mauy 
islands extravagant joy is Htill manifested at the rising of this constella¬ 
tion out of the ocean.” 
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According to v. 34. 54, the stars, nnkxutrani, arc affected by 
the grahas (K. sun, etc.). In vi. 17. 2 are mentioned “ seven 
great grahas” mahtlgriihM, where the scholiast says that there 
are nine in all, “as liahu and Kctn are to be added :is ypugru- 
Juw.” These upa grahas arc recognized late in the epic, being 
mentioned in the Marknmleya episode, iii. 227. 1, with the gra- 
/uis, seers, and mother-goddesses. In vi. 77. 11, where the sun 
is surrounded l>y krilrti tmr/nlyralulh, Hahn, though the lmtuhoi 
is not stated, may l>e included. The technical name for hos¬ 
tile planets is here used. So in vii. 137. 23, “the seven Mulm- 
rathas oppressed Bhlma as the seven grahu* (oppress) the moon 
at tlie destruction of living creatures ” (sonuiih xuptn grahu iva; 
compare the “ seven suns ” active in prulaya). In viii. 37. 4, 

■ niJpsaranto vyudriyunta sftryut sapta nmJi<1 grain! ft . 

The meaning, according to the scholiast, is that the gvalid* 
appeared advancing with the sun as the first of the scacu. 

In all these cases, when the number is given we find it to be 
not more than seven. But the asccndiug and descending node, 
Rahil, Ketu, are mentioned together with the sun and moon and 
the planets Saturn, Mai's, Jupiter with Venus, Mercury, in xiii. 
17. 38, if we may trust the scholiast, who says that grahupati 
is for Mangala (Mars) and vara is for Brhaspati and Sukra; 
atri beiug for Budha and &ani (as elsewhere) for Sansiiscara. 
They arc forms of God, who is the iiidlti , highest number, the 
thousand-eyed suinu, the nakxutrusddltaka , and 

ran (Irak xuryah iunih ketur graho gru/aipu-tir VffraJt, 
Atrih , etc. 

While it is doubtful whether the scholiast is right in this case, 
another late passage expressly reckons the grahax as nine, iv. 
2 . 21 : 

yam manye dvaduium rudram (idityiinAui tray odd 6am 
vasunmh navamam numye grahdndm daianatn tat.hu , . 

where the tenth gruha implies nine others. The sun, though 
sometimes not a graha , is expressly called a gralta , and is lord 
of grahas, suryo grahiituim udhipo nakxutruniim ca candra- 
mdh, xiv. 43. G. At iii. 200. 85, are mentioned yrahdh aurya- 
(layo diviy “the grahas beginning with the sun,” all being reck¬ 
oned as ddrunuh or Hvuh, unfavorable or favorable, according 
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to circumstances. Conversely, the planet Saturn is the son of 
the sun and Jupiter is reckoned among the suns, Culityesv nut 
ganyatt , in i. 66. 39, as 6ukra (Venus) is Bhrgu’s son, a planet 
meteorologically active, varsdvarse bhttydbhtiye , ib. 42, though 
regarded also as the female side of Brhaspati (Venus and 
Jupiter). 

Sporadic mention of the planets (five in number in vi. 100. 
37, grah&hpafU-u, opposed to the sun; and to the moon, ib. 38) 
is common enough. In vi. 101. 69, two heroes are compared to 
Mercury and Venus; and ib. 104. 21, to Mercury and Saturn. 
The last is named also in ix. 16. 10, (rane) candramaso ‘bhyilto 
ganaUsciira iva grahah , Saturn near the moon illustrating Salya 
near Yudliisthira in battle. Such references are found not infre¬ 
quently : ahgdraka-budhdv iva , two heroes, “appeared like Mars 
and Mercury,” viii. 15. 16; naksatram abhito vyomui fo/krii- 
hgirasayor iva (yuddhaw), a battle such “as in heaven is the 
battle of Venns and Jupiter respecting an asterism,” ib. 17. 1; 
vakrdtivakragamandd a/lgdraka iva grahah , a hero storms 
about “like the planet Mars returning in his orbit,” ib. 19. 1. 

In the same book, in which occur most of these allusions, viii. 
18. 5, another reference has a pun on tho word graha, the 
“seizer:”* 

ta Mdghaddndm pravuro */7 kuiagrahe 

grabs l j>rasahyo vikaco yathd grahah , 

where vikaea is “the headless one,” Ruhu, who is here a 
“seizer,” but is not grouped with the planets. 

Bad signs are given by the planets. In vi. 3. 12/., the 
“white graha ,” Ketu, passiug Citrii stands still; a great graha, 
a comet, dhumaketu , attacks Pusya (the warrior’s asterism); 
Mars, aiigdraka, turns among the Maghfis, maghusu vakrah; 
and Jupiter turns in Sravana; the sun’s son, Saturn, attacks 
Pflrva Phalguni, bhagam naksatrani; Venus shines in Pflrva 
Prosthapada and going about in Uttara associated (with an upa- 
graha) desires attack; the white graha attacking Jyestlia, Sin- 
drant naksatratn, stands still. The Pole-star (? dhruva) flames; 


1 Compare 8B. iv. 6. 5. 1 f., where the sun is a graha and " the whole 
Br&kmai^a is a play on the word graha," as Eggeling says (cf. ib. sir. l. 
4.2). 
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suu and moon distress Rohini; between Citrii and Svnti is the 
fierce grab a; and Mars, lohilu/lgu, turns about Sravana, called 
here (so N.) Brahmarraii. So in v. 143. S f., and viii. 94. 
49f., the “son of the moon,” Mercury, goes transversely, being 
fire-colored; while Jupiter, encircling Rohini, becomes moon- 
colored. In ix. 11.17, Venus and Mars with Mercury go behind 
the Pandas, portending the fate of their foes. Here Venus is 
“Bhrgu’s son” and Mars is the “son of earth,” tlharii/wtrUy 
while Mercury is again the “son of the moon,” laiiju .. When 
the moon is upside down and the planets encircle the sun to the 
left, something terrible will happen: apatavymh t/raha* cctkrur 
alakitiiianain dirilkurnm , an&kiirili cn hfuu/uoan upCUisthnta 
candramah , vi. 112. 12. 

There is no passage in the epic which gives the Greek order 
of the planets, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Sat¬ 
urn, and this fact, according to Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. xxx, 
p. 307, would imply that the date of composition was not later 
than the third century A.D. This would be valid for the 
greater part of the epic, but would not exclude the possibility 
of still later additions having nothing to do with planets. 
The rare mention of the group of nine yr«/i/w, confined to what 
we may unhesitatingly call the later part of the epic, shows that 
the graJtaa in the early epic were reckoned only as five, or seven 
with the sun and moon added, without recognition of the nodes, 
Ketu aud Rahu, as part of the “group of nine planets.” 

That the heavenly bodies are sentient creatures needs scarcely 
be observed. The planets have merit, )Htnya , after losing 
which, ksliiajmnj/O/t , they fall (as shooting stars); and they 
become sad when they sec distressing sights. Thus in i. 210. 
26: “moon aud sun, the yraJia *, the stars, the asterisms, (all) 
the inhabitants of the sky, beheld the deed, became despondent.” 
For varied views on this point, see my ttreat Epic y p. 380. The 
formal adoration of planets in connection with Ganexa is recom¬ 
mended in Yuj. i. 292 f., who recognizes nine graJuis y sun, 
moon, sou of earth, son of moon, Brhaspati, £ukra, Sanjiiscara, 
Rahu, Ketu. Their worship consists in making metal or pic¬ 
tured models, to which are given clothes, flowers, incense, rice, 
etc.; and to each planet eight hundred and twenty-eight pieces 
of a special kind of wood (burned for each); rites later than 
epic ideas, to judge from silence on a theme so attractive. 
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SUN, YEARS, AGES, AEONS, AND CYCLES. 

The extended .astronomical phraseology of the late epic may 
he illustrated by the gift-laud in iii. *200. 125 f., where occurs 
the advanced technicality implied in the word nadufUimukJm. 
After stating that a gift at the time of the new moon or the 
full moon has a double value and that a gift at a season-time 
would be of ten-fold value, jwrwt*n dviguiunh dunam rt&u 
daJlngunam bhavet, the poet adds that the reward would be 
endless if one gave gifts at the equinox, visiiea (tultlmrsuHai'u- 
krdntyoh , N.), when the sun is sasUtSUiMukhesH, that is (the 
sun’s path being' divided into ares of 86°, commencing with the 
autumnal equinox, JAOS. vi. p. 410 f.), entering Gemini, 
Virgo, and Pisces (tnit/iunakanyumiuasaihkrdntisi^ N.), or at 
the eclipse, uparfige (eclipsed is upaplxUa , passim), of the moon 
and sun. This information is conveyed in jf tokos. Part of it 
is then repeated, amplified, and embellished by being stated 
over again more artistically:' 

rtxutn doJaguncim vadanti dattam 

iatagnnam rtnayanddi.ru dhruvam 
bhavati mhasragunani dinatyu Jtahor 

viituvilti cd ’ksayam uSnutc phalam. 

At the same time, though one or two other passages (see above, 
p. 32) point to the recognition of the solar zodiac, I cannot 
believe that this was known in the epic period; for in that case 
there would inevitably have been references to some samkrdnti, 
which term, however, does not once appear. 

Time is often measured by groups of five divisions, either as 
“ months, seasons, semesters, years, ages,” as in xii. 47. G6, or 
without ages and with day and night, of which the world is 
made: a/iordtramaye loke *. . . mrtyur gra&ati bhutdni pavanam 
pannage yathd , xii. 299. 29. It is this latter group which 
Nilakantha thinks has given to Visnu, in xii. 339 (66), his title 
of Pancakalakartrpati, “ lord of the five makers of time;” though 
as Pancarutrika follows and as Nilakantha also gives the five as 
those of Gita, 18. 15, the real application of the epithet remains 
doubtful. In xiii. 149. 60, Visnu is naksatranemir naksatrl. 

5 For the irregular form of the meter, see my Great Epic, p. 344. 
s Compare the AnogftA. xiv. 45. 2 f., where the “ wheel of time " turns 
on day and night, ahordtrapaidkfepam, but is counted, ganitam, by 
months and half-months. 
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The period of clay and night, the months, and the seasons 
having been discussed, there remain the year and greater periods 
of time. The year ( jtrativatsara , ii. 74. 19, and itlrada, iii. 
99. 24, are unique; other designations arc those current, runta t 
parivatsara , etc.) is divided most frequently (as in RV. i. 104. 
48, etc.) in metaphors. In the “forest of the groat world,” 
kfoddra, there is “ a black and white elephant, having six faces, 
twelve feet,” the year with its chirk and light halves ol the 
month, seasons, and mouths, xi. 5. 15; 0. 11. Two men dance 
hand in hand and six men play with golden dice (day and night 
and the six seasons), xiii. 42 and 43. 4f. The whole year is 
measured by the “ twelve-fold sun,” which is spoken of as be¬ 
coming “twelve suns,” douda$Qdityut<im gat ah , iii. 3. 59, 
dvadai&tman, ib. 26; dvddaJd *diiydn kiUhayantt 'ha dhlnth, 
iii. 134. 19. This is God’s form at the destruction of the uni¬ 
verse: “as twelve suns” he destroys, xii. 313. 4. Again, the 
year is a wheel of twelve spokes, turned by six boys, while two 
girls weave black and white threads; this wheel, however, also 
having three hundred and sixty Bpokes and twenty-four divisions, 
parvayoga, i. 3. 146 (also xii. 240. 32). Compare iii. 133. 24 f.: 

trih&akadvuda4ahfa*ya caturvihtiatiparvanah 
yah trisastUatdrasya vedd ’rtham xa parah kavih 
caturvihiatiparva . . . sanndbhi dvudaiapradhi 
tat trisaxtiScUdrai'n vdi cakram, 

which adds the “group of thirty,” trintaku, as one of the 
divisions, twelve months of thirty days each. In xiii. 159. 23, 
the year as the wheel of time has three navesj seven steeds, and 
three divisions, trxndbhi , saptdSvayuktam , tridhdma / the first 
implying the periods of cold, heat, rain; the last, min, wind, 
heat; according to the scholiast (compare RV. i. 164. 2). In 
i. 3. 58, the weaving of the year appears again, but a new meta¬ 
phor follow’s, that of three hundred and sixty cow’s having one 
calf, ib. 60; and ib. 61 the wheel again has seven hundred and 
twenty spokes. The wheel of time is analyzed in ik 11. 37, as 
having divisions of kxa\uis y lavas , muhurtax, day and night, half 
months, months, seasons (six), years, the cycle of five years, 
pailcayuga , and the “four-fold day and night,” ahordtruH 
caturvidhaJ} , that is, as they belong to men, Manes (whoRe day 
is a moon-month), to gods (measured by years), and to lJrah- 
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man (measured by ages). This is the sole passage in the epic 
recognizing the live-year cycle by that name (Brfih. puilcakaiit 
yut/am). It may be inferred from the attempt made to bring 
the solar and lunar year into line iu iv. 52. 3, 

paftcame pailraine varsc dean manat) njtajdyatah, 

where, iu Vedic phrase, RV. i. 25. 8, there is a calculation of 
the months “born after;” though here an estimate is made of 
the difference iu the course of thirteen years between the lunar 
and solar years. The epic here uses the technical term, ahhyudh- 
ika, and says that in this period five months and twelve days 
would be in excess, 

esdm abhyadlakd mitsah pnRca ca dvada&a ktaptlh 
trayoduidnaih varsdndm . 

The difference is caused by “excess of time,” kdJdtirekeiia , 
and “the transit of luminaries,” jyotisdih ca vyatikramdt. 1 In 
this passage the “wheel of time” suffers “partition” into the 
elements already mentioned, kald t kdsfhd, muhurta , dina y in¬ 
cluding asterisms aud yrcdias as time-recorders, after fortnight, 
month, season, and year. 

Two other passages may possibly refer to the five-year cycle 
by implication and suggestion. One of these is that containing 
the pseudo-epic name of Visnu, Vatsara, xiii. 149. G3, as this 
is the name of the year of a cycle; and the other is the passage, 
i. 124. 22, likening the (group of) five Pandus to years: amt - 
samvatsaram jfitah . . Pdnduputrd vydrdjanta pailca samvat¬ 
sara tva , “like (the group of) five years.” The sixth-year 
intercalated mouth of thirty-six days (§B. ix. 1. 1. 43; x. 5. 4. 
12) is not recognized in the epic. 

After the time-table given above, p. 13, which is virtually 
that of the later first book of Mann and of the Puranas, the epic 
poet, like the law-giver, continues with an account of greater 
periods of time. The sun, as is often said, is the chief divider of 
time. God is “ the fruit iu the acts accomplished in the moments 
aud other (time-divisions) of the sharp-rayed sun,” xiii. 14. 419. 
The sun divides the day and night into work-time and sleep¬ 
time. In the day and night of the Manes, the bright fortnight 


1 In five years there are sixty days over; in thirteen, one hundred and 
fifty-six days, five (lunar) months and twelve days (156-12=144h-5 = 28f). 
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is their day aud the dark is their night ! Mann inverts the 
order, 1. 66; but here, brsnah svapndya frtrvari, etc., there is 
a confusion of men and Manes. A year of man is a day and 
night of the gods. The northern course of the sun in their 
day; the southern, their night. Their are four ages, Ivrta, of 
four thousand years, etc., as in Mann, with the “twilight 
periods of just as many hundreds;” each later age losing a ijnar- 
ter ,'vkapiUlcnn liiyante, in thousands and hundreds. In vi. 10. 
3, the name of the fourth age, Kali, is Tisya. The length of 
the ages is stated again, as just given, in iii. 188. 22 f., but 
without aeonic speculations added. The moral qualities of each 
age are often described; at length, for example, in iii. 149. 
According to the usual later view, the Kali age begins with the 
death of Krsna; but according to v. 142. 8 f., at the very 
beginning of the great war, though probably the moral and not 
the chronological side is emphasized in Ivrsna’s repeated words, 
rui tadu bhavitii tretfl na krtmh dmlparam na ca. That “ the 
Riij makes the age ” is an epic truism that discounts all chro¬ 
nology. As to how the ages got their twilights, see Air. Aiyer's 
Chronology of Ancient India, p. 129, where it is shown that 
one-tenth of the age makes the twilight, as the twilight of 
a day is one-tenth of a day of twelve hours, measuring 3 
ghatiban, 1 h. 12 m. 

The sum of the thousands and hundreds (to continue the time¬ 
table already cited) is twelve thousand (years). Both seers and 
mathematicians, sautkhyiivulah ; recognize this age, yaga, of 
twelve thousand (years); and one thousand such ages (12,000,- 
000 human years) are equal to a day of Brahman, whose night is of 
the same length, *nhasrayngafuiryantom , xii. 232. 15 f. Noth¬ 
ing is said here of divine Yugas. Iu xii. 343. 3, the period of 
creation lasts till the end of a thousand ratnryugax. The day of 
Brahman is again recognized as a thousand Yugas in iii. 3. 55 
and vi. 32, 17, with no intimation that the Yuga is other tlian 
that of the twelve thousand human-year Yuga. The divyant 
varsasahasram is a commonplace in tales, as in the account at 
iii. 173. 7 of Daitya austerities. According to xii. 227. 70, the 
(Vedic) gods live only a thousand (divine) years, rarsasahasra - 
ntam. 

The aeons, Kalpas, mark a greater period. At the end of a 
Kalpa the creative eighth of (rod changes, parinartate , xii. 281. 
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63. The Kalpa is thus one day of the creator-god (1000 X 12000 
years) and forms a new unit. It is in such uuits that the day 
of Brahman is reckoned in the later ejiie, xii. 312. If. The day 
of the TJnmanifest is “twice live thousand Kalpas,” paflva 
kalpasahasrani dvignndny aJuir negate, and his night is the 
same. lie creates, when he wakes, the demiurge creator, Brah¬ 
man, and the latter’s day is the same length less a piiila, du$a 
kalpasahasrani pddondny alutr negate. Thus Brahman’s day 
is now reckoned as oue quarter less than that of the Unmanifest, 
or as seven thousand five hundred Kalpas, “and his night is of 
the same extent.”' 

According to Manu, 1. 71 f., the total of four ages, consist¬ 
ing in all of twelve thousand (human) years, is oue age of the 
gods, and a day of Brahman is a thousand such divine ages, 
the expressions being caturynganx ( dvd(lo4as<ihasram) as devd- 
ntoh yngam, and ddivikaiuhii yuf/dn&m sahasranx as brahman 
ckam ahah. Now in xii. 208. 9, Soma is represented as a 
paryvpdsitd, ascetic roverer (?), during a thousand divine ages, 
sahasram divydndm yugdndnx, which should be a day of Brah¬ 
man ; and in xii. 328. 24, Mahfideva stands, as an ascetic, on one 
foot during a dir yam varsasaAatram, or thousand years divine 
(of the gods). But in xii. 303. 14, as in the Kalpa enumera¬ 
tion above, the day of Brahman is reckoned not in ages, Yugas, 
but in aeons, Kalpas, albeit not of the same sort: 

yngaiix dvddaiasdhasraih kaljxuh vidhi caturyugam 

dasakalpaSaiavrttum abas tad brdhmam ucyate , 

“know that twelve thousand (years) are an age; a total of four 
ages, an aeon; the day of Brahman is said to be ten hundred 
times ail aeon.” Nllakantha interprets the years and ages as 
divine, and the Kalpa as a thousand caturyugas , the Kalpa thus 
being a day of Brahmau. This certainly cannot be extracted 
from the text, though it is the orthodox view. Nilakaritha at 
this place reckons out the year of Brahman in diviue days and. 
years, which gives the usual Puranic creative period. But a 
thousand caturyugas being the usual epic view of a day of 
Brahman, the text above is uncombinable with other epic data, 


1 The third creation (Ego-creation) and sense-creation have, respect¬ 
ively, days of five and three thousand Kalpas. ib. 11 and 15. 
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and must be twisted out of its real meaning to be in accord 
with them. 

Two passages give the duration of a single spirit’s reincarna¬ 
tions, in which the jlva is supposed to wander. In xii. 304. 44; 
305. 1 (continuation of the passage above) the spirit passes 
through *<iryakofiM/ia*ntni or thousands of erores of crea¬ 
tions; and in xii. 281. 36 and 43, every fivo, in a Buddhistic 
passage, passes through fourteen hundred thousand courses on 
its way to perfection; eight hundred periods of nina/iura- 
vikaepa in man’s estate alone. 

Only the later epic knows the Maha-kalpas by name. Thor¬ 
oughly Puranio are the passages; xii. 337. 1, tato i t\tc mrt/ut- 
Jcalpc; 340, 115, ma/idkalpasu/umrani mahilkalpaSataui ca 
samatit&ni rQjendra saryaA ca jrralaydf ca ha. So in xiii. 107. 
77, phalanx padmaAataprukhyam mohilkaljmih dai&dhikam; 
but never auy such allusion in the real epic. 

After the specimen of tiiue-measurcs given in my Great Epic , 
p. 206, I need offer no further examples of the epic’s tendency 
to count time by “oceans,” sayara, and other similar terms, 
padtnu, jxitaka, Aaiiku , nidhi, etc. They will be found, years 
rolled up to countless billions, in xiii. 107. 21 f., to select only 
one short passage from the numerous instances afforded by these 
arithmetical jugglors. As the poets come to consider the extent 
of time in aeons, creations, vUarga and minhUra , the imagina¬ 
tion is stretched to its utmost to devise parallels illustrative of 
the periods. A particle of sand removed daily from the Hima¬ 
laya till all the mountain is reduced to the plain; a drop of 
water daily drawn from thousands of league-long mile-deep 
lakes till all are drained; such are the images that describe these 
(pseudo-epic) creations. One will suffice : xii. 281. 30 f.: 

*aih ha ra v ik*cj uixali axrako/is 

tUtlmnti jlntih pracaranti cCt 'nye' 
prqjuvuarya#ya ca pdrimdnyam 

vap’tAahn&rani hahilni , daily a , 
vapyahpunar yojanuciatrtus tah 

kroimhi ca yam blur at tty a 'mtyadhd^ 


1 The inanimate and animate world. 
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dydnuttah paiiea&utdH ca sarvtlh 

pratyekaSo yojanatah praorddhdh 
vdpyd jalahi ksipyati vdlakotyd 1 tv 

alma tutkrc cu, 'py atha ua dot tty am 
ta# (1th ksayc viddhi para hi oimryam 

sathhdram ekaih ca tatldl prajdttdth. 

The passage cited al>ove, p. 32, from iii. 190. 90, which speaks 
of sun, moon, Jupiter and Tisya as being together, implies the 
recognition of the sixty-year Brhaspati cycle, as the snn, moon, 
and Brhaspati are in Pusya once only in this cycle.* 

The doctrine of Manvantaras is implied (according to the 
commentator) in Bali’s prophecy at xii. 225. 31. When the sun 
shining in the meridian, madhyahidinc, ceases to shine from all 
directions, then there will be war again between the gods and 
demons. Indra repudiates the idea, however, saying that the 
suu will never depart from his ordained course. But the 
Mapvantara-theory may well be implied here, for, though for¬ 
eign to the early epic, the Manvantaras, not oilly in their earlier 
form but even in their later fourteen-Manu form, are known to 
the pseudo-epic. In the early epic, only the Mihira hymn, a 
late intrusion, recognizes these periods of time. Here, iii. 3. 
55-56, a day of Brahman is defined (as above) and the Manus 
and Manvautaras are referred to. The periods are referred to 
next in xii. 59. 115 and the first group of Manus is implied at 
xii. 285. 1, Vdivasvate l ntare, which phase appears again in 
337. 56, “ when the Tretfi Yuga shall have replaced Krta in the 
(Manv)antare of Vivasvat.” From here on, the later epic is 
full of allusions to the Mauvautaras: purve ca manvantare 
Svdyambhuve, 343. 20; Manoh svdyainbhuve ‘ntare , 350. 42; 
manvanture.su , ib. 43; Mann Soiirocisa , 349. 30 f.; &anuUica- 
rah (Saturn) suryaputro bhavisyati Manur malum, tasmin 
rnanvantare edi ’va JfanvadiganapurvakaJt (tvarn eva bhavitd , 
vatsa), 350. 55. In xiii. 14. 38-39, for the first time in the 
epic, the Manvantaras appear (as protectors, in connection with 
the wives, maids, and mother of the gods) along with seasons, 


1 The water of the lake as flung out drop by drop with 44 the end of a 
hair ” seems to be a play on the chronological meaning of ko(i, the 44 end ” 
of arithmetic thought. 

1 Compare Aiyer, Chronology, p. 188. 
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years, lesanaa , lavas, muhnrtas , nimesas and Yuga-changes. 
Finally, a Mauu of the second group (of seven) appears in xiii. 
18. 43, Xdvavnasya Manoh svarye sajttarsiti ra blurvisyati. 

The real epic knows notliiug of Great Kalpns and secondary 
Manvantaras. They belong to the Pumuic period including 
the later epic, but even the first (Puranic) chapter of Mann 
falls short of the extravagance reflected in Stinti and AnusAsnna. 
In regard to the. cogency of this relation used as an argument 
historically, it docs not appear to mo that the remark of M. 
Barth, Bulletin, 1902, p. 30, poses the question properly. 
Here, in a resume of a similar argument, M. Barth says: “ ccs 
mentions sont rares dans les portions narratives, frequentes dans 
les parties didactiqucs, ce quo, i\ premiere vue, paralt assez 
natural.” The light sarcasm would be justified if the preceding 
words gave the whole situation, but they do not. The narra¬ 
tive portions of the poem arc not quite sundered from didactic 
material, and the point is that such didactic material, though 
treating of the same matter, treats it in less modern fashion; 
whereas the treatment of Sflnti and AnuAAsana is, in contrast, 
rather that of the later Purunas. Fear of being thought “ ex¬ 
pert in cutting up the poem ” uced deter no one from the admis¬ 
sion that epic chronology represents an earlier point of view in 
the early books, and the Pnranic point of view in what I call 
the pseudo-epic. Nay, rather, one might ask, is he an expert 
historian who thinks that such a difference of view is quite with¬ 
out historical significance ? 

EXCURSUS. ANALYSIS OF EPIC DATES. 

The Pandas were born a year apart, i. 124. 22, and when 
they first went to Pancfila they were all proficient in the use of 
arms. The youngest must therefore have been at least 16 years 
old, and Arjuna 17 at this time, when they ravaged Drupada’s 
kingdom, i. Cl. 31-35; 135-138 (Karna made king of Anga, 
136). A year after this, Yudhistliira was iustallcd, 139. 1, and 
Drupada sought a sou to avenge his overthrow, 107. 14 (Arjuna 
now 18). Some time was spent in conquering the world, 139, 
but, regarding this as a matter of a few weeks (1), the next 
stage is marked by the expedition to Varanfivata, where the 
Pandus spent a year (148. 1, Arjuna was now 19), before they 
traversed the woods and, after spending quite a long time, cira- 
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ratrosiUih , 1C8. 3, at Ekacakrii, went to Paftcola again, 1(58.11. 
Here they remained one year, pari&amvatsarositah, 1. 61. 31, 
after getting Drftupad! (she was bora grown up, like her twin 
brother), and Arjuna must then have been 20. After this they 
visited Hastina, went to Khiindava, and remained there “many 
years,” mihviU&arat/auiin Ixihun , before Arjuna was exiled, 
i. 61. 36. 

Arjuna on being exiled “lived a whole year and one month 
in the wood ” and then sought out lvrsna at Dvaravatl and took 
Subhadra, i. (51. 42, 

ta vdi stuhnatsaram punuitn miisaih rui ’Math v une veuan 
tato t {/aerhad Dhrxikeimn, etc. 

Then, after the burning of Khiindava and the gambling at 
Hastina,’ the Pandus were exiled for 13 years; aud the war 
began on the 14th year, i. 61. 50, etc. 

If the “ many years ” at Khiindava be reckoned only as three, 
Arjuna would be 23 when exiled for circa two years, aet. 26, 
returning 4 years before the banishment of all the Pandus, at 
the beginning of which he would be 29, and at the end of the 
13 years, when his son was 16, Arjuna himself would be 42. 
Part of the yearn reckoned by Abhimanyn’s age is included in 
tlio. 1 year 2 months of the building of the Sabhu, ii: 3. 37, 
musaih paricatunluiaih . 

Rut discrepancies occur. There is no record of a year spent 
with Drupada in the full account of the wedding, On the con¬ 
trary, i. 199-207 imply that the Pandus return to Hastina soon 
after the wedding. Nor is it consistent that the Pandus, who 
have already ravaged Drupada’s kingdom, should regard it as 
apurvadrstu on their second journey thither, i. 138 and 168. 6. 
In i. 141, moreover, Yudhisthira is clearly not yet installed as 
heir-apparent, although he had already been installed in i. 139. 
1, a year after Drupada’s defeat. Even the year spent in Vir- 
anavata (i. 149. 1) seems in i. 146 and 147 to be regarded as a 
term of a month or a few days. There is no inconsistency in 
the timeless birth and growth of Blilma’s son, for it is ex¬ 
pressly declared to be such; though the period of wandering, 
i. 156, should occupy some reasonable time omitted in the 
account above. Rut the difference between the clear statement 
of the first book, that Arjuna lived a year and a month in the 
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wood and then raped Subhadrfi, and the subsequent prolonga¬ 
tion of Arjuna’s exile to twelve years i. 212-221, three years of 
which arc spent at Manipur, i. 215. 26, and one each in Dvfiraka 
and Pnskara, 231, is important for the critique of the epic. 
Drnupadfs five children were born “at intervals of a year,” 
tkavar»manV, y i. 221. GG, 78, 86, but though Arjuna’s non was 
necessarily born nearly a year after his return, and was a 
young warrior in the great war, his age at death is not specified. 
There is a difficulty, however, even here, for Jlraupadl’s sous 
born one and two years later are also young fighters and the 
youngest would be but 14, whereas Abhimanyn at 16 is always 
celebrated as the youthful warrior par excellence, and 1G is the 
youngest age at which boys were considered equal to war. 

Another discrepancy which gives a comical effect is found in 
iii. 33. 12, where Abiiimanyu, who should uow be about four, 
is solemnly said to be one of those who did not approve of 
Yudhisthira’s life! At this time the Pandits had lived 13 
months in the wood. In iii. 30-37 they still live “ some time ” 
before Arjuna starts on his trip. Five years Arjuua passed in 
heaven, iii. 44. 5; 141. 7; 104. 17, while the Pandas waited 
five years for him, iii. 50. 12. In iii. 158. 3, the timo of wan¬ 
dering is now four years, Arjuna is to be expected about the 
fifth, pa.ilc.anlm abhitah samtVn, and iu iii. 1G5-174. 9 the five 
years end with Arjuna’s return. In iii.-17G. 5—8 they “lived 
six years before and four years with Arjuna,” ten mmah alto¬ 
gether, and it is now the eleventh year in the wood, ekddaSaih 
varsam idam vasdmah. After this they lived in Visakhayftpa 
forest one year, 177. 17 (with some preliminary marching), and 
in 177. 20, the somewhat belated twelfth year arrives, dvudaiam 
varsam icpopayatam. The twelve years in the forest are re¬ 
ferred to again in 183. 39; 239. 18 as not yet over. In iii. 243. 
15, Yudhistliira cannot rescue Duryodhana personally because of 
his vow, Jcraiu, but he urges his brother to do this! In this 
(twelfth) year, Karna (already the king of Ahga) conquers the 
Angas (and Drupada), and all the north, east, west, and south 
country (254. 19), including the Yavanas and other foreigners 
all “in a short time,” kitlena nd ’ tidirghena , 254. 33. 

A year and eight months now elapse (after the twelfth year 
has begun) and the Pandus are still in the wood, eating deer 
(after the Gliosayatru), sdstamdsam hi no varswh yad enun 
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upaynksmahe (eating the deer here), iii. 258. 12 (after the lib¬ 
eration of Duryodhana in 240; here Yudhisthira has a conver¬ 
sation with Duryodhana after rescuing him). 

By this time about fourteen years must have passed since, the 
Pandus were banished, but in iii. 25ft the narrative reverts with 
the opening statement that while they dwelt miserably in the 
woods “eleven years passed away,” as if the twelfth had not 
yet come. The thirteenth year, however, finally comes, iii. 
315. 5, Scsam varsath frayodaSam , the completion of the 
twelfth being announced in 310. 41, “ what did they do when 
the twelfth year was over ?” 

In the fourth book occurs the most glaring inconsistency in 
the poem. The bow of Arjuna is here said to have been 
already carried for G5 years by that hero (who is now 40 or 50 
years old, according to the contradictory data already furnished), 
iv. 43. 6. The 13 years of waiting are paralleled by the 13 days 
which DraupadI begs to be allowed still to remain in the town, 
24. 29, the agreement and the 13th year expiring, iv. 31. 2 and 
4, on the Trigarta expedition, though in 47. 4 the 13th year is 
not yet over, variate tu trayodatam , in Duryodhana’s opinion. 
But it becomes now a question of years reckoned as lunar or 
solar, five months and twelve days being the difference (see 
above, p. 42). In 2G. 3, Duryodhana says that most of the 
time is past and very little remains, alpdvaihtaih kdlasya yata- 
bhuyisfham antatah ; in 21. 17, only a month and a half remain. 
In 48. 5, Arjuna is represented as having been samuhitah (and 
therefore out of practice in fighting) for 13 years, varsilny 
astdu ca paiica ca; in iv. 49. 6-8, he is said to have learned 
arms from Sakra for 5 years, as he practiced brahmacarya for 5 
years and then stole DraupadI. In iv. 49. 18 Arjuna is said by 
Krpa to be freed, having beeu deceived, nikrtah , by the Kurus 
for 13 years, as in 62. 14. The exile in the wood for 12 years 
is alluded to in 60. 7. Finally, in iv. 72. 14, on the end of the 
13th year, trayodaie varse nivrtte, being at Upaplavya, Abhima- 
nyu is married (cf. 23). 

In v. 1. 11-13, varsani sat sapta ca trayodaiai cai ’uo sudus- 
taro ‘ yam , the 13th year is now ended. In v. 20. 9, the expres¬ 
sion vdsitai ca mahdranye varsdnl Via trayodaSa seems to imply 
that the 13 years are passed in a forest; but the sequence recog¬ 
nizes the Virata episode. In v. 21. 13, Karna says the 13 
years are not yet past, and puts it as if they still had to stay in 
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the wood, yatMpmtijflam kalian tain carantu vanam iisritCih. 
Although Virata is recognized in v. 22, yet no notice is token 
of the sojourn there in v. 20, where indeed it is said (25) that 
the Kurus live only because they have not yet heard Arjuna’s 
bow, a curious statement in view of iv. 55, etc. The thirteen 
veaw (one incognito) arc recognized, however, in v. 48. 02, 
and elsewhere (below). 

In v. 52. 10-11 occurs the following sloka, Spoken just before 
the war, at the end of the thirteenth year (the subject is 
Arjunn): 

trayaatrinSfit wmiihtlya khilndave t gnini atarpayat 

jagdyu c<i suritn aarviln nil *$y<t vkhnah pur itja yam. 

C has suta, vocative, for hfiya, and N. interprets “ thirty-three 
years, samii/i , are past.” But this is impossible. B’s reading 
is evidently correct (N.’s comment fits only 0!) and the 33 arc 
not years but the gods challenged by Arjuna, moiuViiiya being 
a common epic word in these circumstances. 

Another year appears to he added in v. 70. 10, where the 
cattle-lifting foray of Virata is alluded to as occurring mihvut- 
mragute l dhvanl, “on the expedition of a year past” (N. yuUi- 
Mthvateare; cf. xi. 3. 10, *aihvat*urugata, “ayear old”). But 
in v. 82. 40 it is still only 13 years that Draupadl has waited 
for revenge, and: Prthfi says in v. 00. 47, caturdatam idam 
varsaih yan nil 'paSycon {DrCutpadhri), so ib. si. CO and 70; 
and in 129. 47, the queen says, (dam nnga nikdro l yain trayo- 
daSastunCth krtah. The “ fourteenth year” merely implies that 
the thirteenth is ended. 

An apparent discrepancy occurs at v. 141. 13. Karna was 
made king of Align at the tournament, which according to the 
narrative already given occurred several years before the gam¬ 
bling. Vet in this passage Karna declares that through his 
fidelity to the Kiiurava prince he has enjoyed a kingdom “with¬ 
out thorns” for thirteen years, mayil trayoilttSa samil Muiktcnh 
rdjyam akanfakam. This may he made to mean that his king¬ 
dom has been thornless only since the retirement of the Pandas; 
but thp natural interpretation is that the kingdom has been his 
only for the time mentioned, for Karna himself is reviewing 
his life and this is the only allusion in his speech to the kingdom 
given to him by Durvodhaiia. The explanation, however, lies 
rather in the assumption of a poetic lapsus, for the words are 
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almost identical with those employed by Duryodliana himself in 
v. 100. 110, where he says to Arjuua, trayodaSa samd bhuktam 
rOjyam vikqxttm tavu , and the thirteen years of kingly enjoy¬ 
ment on the part of Duryodliana are contrasted with the weep¬ 
ing of his foes (101. 8 and 28 repeat this in the herald’s words). 

The exact time of the battle is given as to occur on the 
seventh day from the interview in v. 112. 17, at the time of the 
new moon. In Mr. Aiyer’s little book, The Chronology of 
Ancient India, the statement in v. 83. 7, that Ivrsna set out on 
his mission “ in Kftrtika, under the star Hevatl, at the end of 
autumn,” is united with this, which in turn is interpreted to 
mean that the new moon will happen in .Tyestha Naksatra (in 
seven days, emended by Mr. Aiyer to “ ten ”). It was, how¬ 
ever, under Pusya Naksatra that the Kara army took the field, 
v. 150. 3, pufyo ‘ dya , as did the Pandus, ix. 35. 10 and 15, 
and the armies were prepared, according to vi. 17. 2, maffhOr 
visayagah sonuih under Maghii. The astcrism should be Citra 
(v. 143. 10; vi. 3. 12, 28, etc.). Eighteen days of battle are 
recognized, save in the interpolation of Balarama, whose jour¬ 
ney can be interpreted only to mean that the battle lasted forty- 
two days (below). 

During the battle, the only point to be noticed is the age of 
the combatants, the leaders Duryodliana and Yudhisthira being 
now over forty or fifty (as above). Arjuna, two years younger, 
is taruna and yuvan , Nakula is sukumaro yuvd Surah, but 
Drona is eighty-five; vii. 12. 22; 83. 23; 110. 81; 125. 73; 
126. 39. Despite these epithets applied to the Pandus, which 
imply middle-age strength or even youthful delicacy, in vii. 
196. 44, Arjuna says that the short remnant of their days will 
be affected by Drona’s unrighteous death, ycutti gatath vayo 
bhuyah Sis tarn alpataraih ca nah , “gone is the greater part of 
life, it is the lesser part remains to us,” though vayah (cf. pra- 
vayah) may imply strength of life more than life (yet the con¬ 
clusion does not favor this, Uisye 'ddnlrii t nkuro l yam adharmo 
l yarh krto mah&n). Karna also is yuvan , viii. 8. 11. This is 
not middle-age, however, according to the antithesis of yduvana, 
madhya, vrddha, or yauvana, madhya, jard (see the citations, 
in the last article of the series in this Journal), nor can it be 
interpreted as fool’s age as in x. 3. 11, for it is intended, as in 
the citations above, for a compliment. The time-term for fool 
is bala, as in xi. 17. 20, applied to Duryodhana. 
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After the battle comes the inconsistency of Balarilma’s expe¬ 
dition. He started out just before the battle and returned at 
its close, making forty-two days in all, from Fusya to Sravana, 
catv&rinJud alulny adya doe aa, etc., ix. 34. 0; 54. 12. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile this with the statements in 
regard to the length of the battle (eighteen days) found else¬ 
where in the epic. In ix. 35. 14, lialarfinui starts under Mail,™ 
Naksatra, i. c. Anurnrlhfi. Mr. Aiyer, op. n’t. p. 101, emends by 
changing 42 to 24, catodriiUot to cotunuiUfUg, and Smvuna 
to RohinyCun; but this is merely a confession of inability to 
reconcile the conflicting statements except by changing the text 
completely. At the same place, Mr. Aiyer endeavors to recon¬ 
cile the appearance of the moon in the night battle in vii. 185 f. 
on the fourteenth day, with the previous account of the new 
moon. Mr. Aiyer’s conclusion that the war ended on the 51st 
day before the winter solstice, and began, on Oct. 14th, 1194 
B.C. (or that at least the war took place in the latter half of 
this year), does not depend altogether on the rectification of 
these obvious errors, but is based to some extent on the inter¬ 
pretation of the doubtful verse xiii. 1G8. 28 (27, “for 58 nights 
Bhlsma lies on his couch”), as already explained. 

In xi. 17. 21, “he who has enjoyed undisputed royalty for 
13 years now lies dead,” the fourteenth year implied in the early 
account is pointedly ignored, as it is elsewhere,.notably in viii. 
68. 9, “there are now these 13 yearn iu which wo have lived in 
the hope of Arjuna,” and the battle takes place immediately on 
the end of the 13th year. 

But as to the assumption that the Pandus were originally ban¬ 
ished for only twelve years and that the thirteenth year is a later 
addition, it must be proved by the content, Btylc, and metrical 
form of Viriita rather than by the discrepancies in the texts 
that refer to the years of banishment. I used to think that the 
thirteenth year was interpolated on the further ground that such 
discrepancies revealed a prior stage in which the thirteenth year 
was actually unrecognized, as in iii. 24. 2; v. 72. 9; but a care¬ 
ful survey of all the cases now leads me to the conclusion that 
this may be due merely to the poetic point of view. 'An 
example as good as any other is found in vii. 137. 47, in 
which a reference is make to the fire of rage lasting 13 years, 
and 197. 7, “the impatience of 13 years,” as compared with 
ib. 145. 93, where “the sorrow of 12 years” is mentioned. 
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In one case the anger during the whole period, in the other the 
wretchedness during the life in the wood, is emphasized. So in 
viii. 9. 58, it is said that Yudhisthira did not sleep for thirteen 
years because of his fear of Karna, a statement repeated in 
different words in 66. 15 and again in xi. 21. 7, and this is pre¬ 
sented, in viii. 74. 47, as the grief acquired in thirteen years, 
(htlikhaih tniyoila&aMMiirjiVtm, whereas in viii. 11. 27 mention 
is made of the grief (arrow) of twelve years, iahjn mama tlvu- 
(Uiiao&r/tikuh. Other references in this book are found in viii. 
91. 4, in which an extra year is recognized besides twelve in the 
wood, and 9G. 45, “we shall sleep well to-day after being 
awake in sorrow for 13 years.” The next book too recognizes 
only 13 years. In ix. 33. 4, which is repeated in 58. 19 with 
var. lec., this section repeating the substance of 33 after the 
Tirtha episode, a long interpolation (ch. 33-51), it is said that 
Duryodhana has been practicing on an iron statue of Bhlma for 
13 years (this iron statue reappears in xi. 12. 15 f.). Also in 
xv. 4. 15 the thirteenth year is recognized. In the earlier books, 
the thirteenth year is recognized, besides passages already cited, 
in ii. 46. 11; 74. 18 f. -76; 77. 30; 80. 34; iii. 3. 74; 8. 3; 
4G. 58; 49. 11; 51. 33f.; 17G. 10f.; 252. 43; 25G. 14; 261. 
50; v. 61. 19; 95. 41; 1G0. 89; all referring either to the thir¬ 
teenth year as being completed, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, to what will hapj»en in the fourteenth year, after 
the thirteenth, e. g. ii. 77. 30 and iii. 201. 50. I think now, 
therefore, that the thirteenth year must be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the original conception of the present poem and that the 
late characteristics of Virata are due to subsequent working- 
over of the delectable scenes embodied in it. Possibly the 
original form was simply an extra year “iu. concealment” 
(incognito). The time-discrepancy is of no more weight than 
in the application of thirteen years to the wood-life exclusively. 
This curious statement, that the Pandavas lived not only in 
banishment but in the wood for 13 years, is found three times, 
once as cited above, p. 50 ad fin., again in vii. 197. 10, 

% vunam pravrajitaS ca sma valkalajinavasamh 
anarhamdnas tam bhdvarn trayochitasamah pardih , 

“we were exiled by our enemies to the woods, clothed in bark 
and skins, undeserving of that condition, for thirteen years;” 
and iu xv. 11. 23, 
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yatra trayoda&asama vane vanycna Jlvatha, 

(that condition) “when for thirteen years you lived in the 
wood on forest products.” But as the latter is easily explained 
as a phrase (also in the Riimnyanft, sec my list of parallels, 
Great Epic, p. 433, No. 242), and is preceded by an explicit 
reference to the “secret residence” in contrast to the “twelve 
years hate,” ib. 20, so in the former wise, “ that condition ” 
carries the thought over to the end of the period during which 
the Pandus wore treated badly for thirteen years. So also the 
fourteenth year in the wood, logically to be extracted from the 
narrative as sketched above, is probably merely a poetic lapsus. 
Abhimanyu is killed at 1G years of age, after having been mar¬ 
ried for six months, i. 67. 117, etc.; xi. 20. 29. 

In the tenth and eleventh books the data carry ns forward to 
the end of the Pandus. Krsna is slain on the 36th year after 
the war; xi. 25. 44, repeated in xvi. 1. 1. During this time 
the Pandus defer to Dhrtarastra for 15 years, and the latter, 
xv. 20. 32, lives three years more. It is 16 years after the war 
in xv. 20. 37, at which time DrslupadT is “just about touching 
middle age” (!), xv. 25. 0. Two years more pass, xv. 37. 1, 
after more than a month’s visit on Dhrtarastra, tnuxuh sa)ntul/u- 
hah , xv. 36. 11. Three of the eighteen years after the war 
were passed by the old king in the wood and fifteen in town, 
xv. 39. 25. These form explicit denials of the fact (inferred 
from the circumstance that Pariksit was a baby at the time of 
the visit) that Pariksit was crowned about sixteen years after 
the war, as shown by Mr. Aiyer. The epic in this regard con¬ 
tradicts itself and can scarcely bo taken as a safe guide for its 
own date as far as these data are concerned, x. 16. 7; xv. 15. 
10; 25. 10. Pariksit reigns GO years, according to x. 1G. 15, 
though in a final extravagance the epic declares that Yndhi- 
sthira’s reign alone embraces “thousands of years,” xv. 10. 22, 

tatha vetrsusahasrani kunflputrena d/umatil 

pdlyanidnd dhrtimatd sukhaui vind&mahe nrpa. 

Altogether the epic is as fairly consistent in its dates as was 
to be expected of so huge a compilation. Some of the incon¬ 
sistencies, however, are so decided as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt that the poem has been largely interpolated. 
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SYNTACTICAL NOTE ON THE ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

It is not worth while to make a separate article out of this 
note, so I append it here, though scarcely in place. In the Am. 
Journal of Philology, xxiv, p. 1 f., I have tried to show that, in 
epic and earlier Sanskrit, the ablative of time-words does not mean 
“after” but “up to” or “within” the time named, my general 
conclusion in respect of all the grammatical cases being that in 
early Sanskrit no grammatical case expresses temporal posteriority 
any more than it docs temporal priority, though “time after” 
may be implied by any case (except the vocative), even by the 
nominative and accusative. Tlic ablative in particular approxi¬ 
mates to a true indication of posteriority, yet only in serial time, 
measured from a starting-point. This note illustrates the use of 
the ablative in the later literature of the Brhat Saiukita. Here is 
strikingly shown how such an expression as sauniusdt regularly 
includes the period and does not mean “after a semester,” but 
within it. Good examples are found in xxx, xxxii, and xlii. 
In xxx. 12 and 31, saptuhat is “within a week;” in xxxii, “in 
four fortnights,” and “in a week ” are expressed by the instru¬ 
mental and l»y taptdh&t respectively; in xlii. 7, it is said that a 
rise in price will take place sasfhe inusi, varsardhat, and (st/ii- 
tvd) tndsam, all alike giving the limit. So in xlvi. 14, 30, 39, 
53, ‘ time within which’ is expressed-by instrumental and abla¬ 
tive, sanmdsat , and Bb elsewhere. But in this later literature, 
BS. Ixxviii. 20, appears (as noticed in my article) an innovation 
in tryahcU saihnivartate, in the apparent meaning “ceases after 
three days.” BS. has d murdhatah in the sense “from the 
head onward,” lii. 10, as well as a varsdi , “ within a year,” 
xlv. 16 (also the antam construction, dbrahmak'Udntam, Ixxiv. 
20). The nominative of duration, as illustrated in the article 
referred to above, has here a still more striking illustration: {yo 
l dydt ), sdi ’kdni vihJatir (the reading of all MSS.; see Kern’s 
note) ahani , lxxvi. 3: (whoso eats), “days a twenty (nom.!) 
and one.” 


$ ivardma ’« Commentary on the Vasavadattd. —By Dr. Louis 
H. Gkay, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

In any attempt to interpret Sanskrit ktUyu, native commen¬ 
taries are not only important, but almost indispensable. The 
question as to the accuracy of their information is, generally 
speaking, comparatively easy to decide. Their authors under¬ 
stand in the majority of cases the texts which they explain; they 
are acquainted with all the stylistic tricks which adorn the 
kuvya y and their interpretations may usually bo accepted. Of 
the many Hindu glossators of value not the least important 
is divarilma Tripnthin, with whose KafUxnutdarjtana on the 
Vteavadatta of Subandlm this paper is concerned. In the pre¬ 
paration of my projected translation of the VCmnuuhittii I have 
naturally studied the JJarjunnt, the only commentary accessible 
in printed form (in the editions of the Vilmvodottd by Hall, 
Calcutta, 1860, and by Vidyasagara, ib., 1874). 

Commentaries on the T "amviidatUi aro, however, numerous. 
Hall, in his edition of the novel (Introd., 45-47), mentions 
Naraaifihasena and the Tattvadlpinl of Jagaddhara. In his 
judgment, neither of these is equal to &variima. He thus char¬ 
acterizes Jagaddhara : “Jagaddhara, as compared with Siva- 
rfixna, though he oftener takes note of various readings, is more 
diffuse, is equally fanciful, and resorts less frequently to author¬ 
ity in justification of his comments* His errors are freely 
exposed by his successor [Sivardma], and not invariably with 
unexceptional courtesy.”' He says of Narasii'diasena’s gloss 
that it “is of small value, and is busied very much more with 
pointing out the figures of rhetoric which Subandhu exempli¬ 
fies, than with anything else.” To this list of commentaries 
Aufrecht ( Gataloyus GaUdogorun i, i., 56C, ii., 133-134, 224) 
adds the following: the Sarvaihkasa of Niirdyana Diksita, the 


1 1 have not found any mention of Jagaddhara in the Darparya . 
These exposures of his blunders must therefore be by implication. See, 
however, Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalogorum , i., 195. 
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Cilrnika of Prabhfikara, the Tattvakaumudl of Rumadeva, the 
VyMytiyika of Yikraraarddlii Kavi, glosses by Sriigiiragupta, 
Sarvacandra, Tiramaya Sflri, Sarvaraksita, Siddhacaudragani, 
and Sflksmadarsin, and either one or two anonymous com¬ 
mentaries. Of these glossators, Timmaya Sflri lived about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, if he was identical with the 
author of a commentary on Agastvn’s JidUdddtratn) Aufrecht, 
i., 231), and Prabhfikara was bom in 1504 (ib., i. 353). 

According to Hall (Introd., 44), Sivaruma composed besides 
the KoiicuMularpann the .. Hhitsana , a commentary on Danilin’s 
Da&akumiirnrarita (printed in Godebole and Parab’s edition of 
this novel, Bombay, 1898, 218-244), the Luksnunioilmlbhi- 
dhdnn, a collection of uniidi derivatives (edited in the SutkoSa- 
sathyrtthtij Benares, 1874 ; see also Zachariae, Ltd he he Wiirter- 
bilcher y (Kota), 38, Aufrecht, i., 539), and the Rns<mitna/uira t 
a treatise in 102 couplets, with his own commentary, entitled 
XaksmlviJtara, on poetic sentiments. To this list Aufrecht, i., 
652, ii., 155, adds eighteen, including both commentaries and 
original works. The commentaries, in addition to those on the 
Y<iM<v(fdaftd and the IJafrikuinuracarita, were on the lCddam- 
bari of Bana, on the \htuyak(undJtHt)nya (Aufrecht, i., 577), 
the Yrttakfuutnbba, 1 and the Yimmapadl on the Kdvyupra- 
k<'t$a. His original works, besides the RaaaratHoJuiru , are the 
A laiiik&rdwin udyaka, the K&vyrdaktmtpraktUa, the Xak/tatrn- 
mdld with his own commentary, entitled LaksmlvilMa, “ a 
grammatical poem. Printed in Kuvyamala, 1888” (Aufrecht, i., 
274), the NrpuviUua^ “written for his brother, Ive^avarama” 
(ib., ii., 65), the JB/iHpa-Uib/iihana } “quoted in the Laksmlni- 
vasubhidhana ” (ib., i., 415), the Rafuuyacandrikd , the 
RCivanapuravadha , in which a number of &ivarama’s other 
works are mentioned (ib., ii., 155), the Hdydvildsa, mentioned 
in the Lakpnmivasabhidhanu (ib., i., 575), the Stlryudioarsa- 
phalokti , and five stotras in honor of Krsna, the Ganges and the 
Jumna, Ganesa, &iva and Bhfiirava, and Siva and Rama. Ilis 
main creative interests therefore lay apparently in Xtfuya-poetry 
and in grammar, while as a commentator he seems to have 
devoted himself especially to £drya-prose and to rhetoric. 


1 This seems not to have been found. At least, Aufrecht does not 
mention it. 
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Of Lis life Sivariima tells little. In his preface to the Kail- 
eonadarjHwa, after an opening invocation to Siva, ho thus 
speaks of his ancestry (Hall, 1, 11. 11-18, omitted by "V idyasa- 
gara) : 

trilokacandra ity Cmt khytlto lokexn candrtinul 
tmutyo vinaynpeto y achy tin- axya dilinuvit 
hrsnariha dhh id hah *0 vit cutnrbhi* tanayuir yutah 
rdjate riijuintljuah xOmildj/iiir ica hhiljuUih 
yah pdfhakdndm krpaytl 'ptamdyah 
xo. kdrmanhnih Sivammanilmd 
yovindorumo y tlui mukundarumo 
jdtah krumOt ketavar union dmu y 

‘one Trilokacandra there was, famed among the worlds as is the 
moon. His younger son, with virtue filled, an astrologer, 
named Krsnanlma, a sage with four sons, knowing kingly con¬ 
duct, shincth even as a lord of earth through conciliation and 
the rest.' The sou of Krsnarfima, who gained knowledge by 
his teachers’ compassion, was Sivarama; then Govindaruma, 
Mukundaruma, and Kcsavarfima, in order born.’ The Jihilaana 
gives no additional information, except that Trilokacandra was 
a Sivitc Brahman (11. 5-0): 

milhefoipad&inbujasaktaceia nan'&tsantjrQjitapildapadniah 
graheiateju viraju inohdajus trilokacundro 'juni xa dvijdyn/n/i y 

‘with his thought devoted to the lotus-feet of the great lord 
[6iva], honoring the lotus-feet of the lord of men [the king], 
with the glory of the lord of planets [the sun], brilliant, great 
in strength, Trilokacandra was born, foremoBt of twice-born.’ 

If we know little of Sivarilma’s life, we can at least fix his 
date within narrow limits. In Jxtkpiuvilusa 9, he cites the 
Paribhtemduiekhara, which places him about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century (Aufrccht, i., G52), for Nagoji or 
NTige.4abhatta, the author of this grammar, “ was the Guru of 
Gangfirama, the great-grandfather of Maninima (1804) ” 
(ib., 283). 


1 Alluding to the four means of royal conquest. Cf. Manu, vii. 107: 
tan Anoyed vaknh sarvAn sAm&dibhir ujxikram&iJi. 
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In his commentary Sivarfuna quotes fifty-six authorities. By 
far the greater number of references is naturally lexicographi¬ 
cal. In glossing the vocabulary of an author as artificial as 
Subandhu, bristling with Mesas, virodhas, and all other adorn¬ 
ments of kdvya , constant citations must be made from the 
lexicographers to support the meauiugs assigned by the com¬ 
mentator to the words which he discusses. On lexicography, 
grammar, meter, drama, and rhetoric thirty-three works and 
authors arc quoted in the Kailcanadarpana. Amara, the most 
important of all the lexicographers (cf. Zachariae, 18-20), is by 
all odds the most frequently cited authority, being quoted six 
hundred times. 1 Next comes the YiSvaprakdia of Mahcsvara 
Kavi (ib., 28-29), with 1C5 citations. Hcmacaudra (ib., 30-35) 
is quoted but thirty-four times; the Hdrdvali of Purusottama- 
deva (ib., 23-24), twenty-eight times; and the D/utranikoMi 
of Dharanidasa (ib., 20), twenty-three times. Medinlkara’s 
MeditukoSa (ib., 35-36) is cited eleven times, and an Ekdksara- 
kofa, probably that by Purusottamadeva (ib., 37-38, Aufreclit, i., 
74, 342), ten times. The UtjHdin 1 of Utpala, apparently one 
of the older lexicographers (Zachariae, 7), is cited eight times; 
the Anekdrtluisanvuccaya of Sfisvata (ib., 4-5, 24), seven times; 
and the UUaraUnitra, “probably a part of a dictionary” 
(Aufrecht, i., G3), six times. As no manuscript of this'I-ofd 
seems to be known, and as Sivarfuna is the only author recorded 
by Aufrecht as quoting it, the fragments found in the Earpana 
are of interest. They are the following: 

p. 72 (quoted on p. 242-243 as from the Hardvafi ): 

maknikd matsard jileyd bhramardtl ca sd matd; 
p. 73: vitvakarmd deva&ilpl vUoakarnxd divdkarah ; 
p. 129: rasajild rasand ji/tvd ; 

p. 142: nandir dnandajumdtrmitrayor api ce 'syate; 
p. 184: dkhydyikd puriccheda aJvdsocchvdsakdv api ; 
p. 242: corah iankitavanxaJ ca kusumdksah praklrtitah. 
Another lexicographer, of whom no manuscript is yet dis¬ 
covered, but who is quoted by ^ivarama (and by a number of 
other glossators), is Rantideva (cf. Aufrecht, i., 492, Zachariae, 
6), who is cited five times. Four quotations each are made from 


’ 1 Counting such references as iti eaturfv amarah, p. 281, as four 
times, and so in all similar cases. 
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the Anekurthadhvanimanjari of Mahiiksapanaka (Zachariae, 
25), the Vaijay anti of Yiidavaprakasa (ib., 27), the RatnakoSa 
(ib., 15, Aufrecht, i., 489), and the Rudrakoea (Aufrecht, i., 
528). Two citations each are made from Mahesvara’s Habdabhc- 
dapraka&t (Zachariae, 24), Rabliasapiila (ib., G, Aufrecht, i., 
492-493), and Vyfuli, one of the most ancient of all the lexico¬ 
graphers (Zachariae, 6-7, Aufrecht,i., 618). Only one quotation 
is found from the Ixaiwtdra (Aufrecht, i., 130; cf. Hall, Introd., 
45). This is the unique citation thus far known from this work, 
and runs thus (p. 153): 

arthe krte 'vyayam tdoat tudarthye variate deayam. 

One citation each is made also from Pnrusottaraa’s Usmahheda 
(Aufrecht, i." 71), the iZaldaratnilkara of Mahlpa, written in 
1374 (ib., i., 444, Zachariae, 36; cf. Ilall, Introd., 45), the 
Kavikalpadruma of Vopadcva, a dhdtupatha of the thirteenth 
century (Aufrecht, i., 86, 616), and the Sakarabheda 
(ib., i., 622). 

In grammar but one author, JOlntsvilmin, who lived pro¬ 
bably in the eleventh century (Zacliariae, 21), is quoted, his 
. j Vij>atacyuyo)Himrya (Aufrecht, i., 134, 296) beiug once cited. 
In alamkura literature six anthors and works'are quoted. The 
most mimorous citations are from Sivarfima’s own Ritsaratna- 
hdrUy from which he make9 five quotations. Four citations 
each arc made from Mammata’s A dvyupvakaAfi (Jacob, JR AS., 
1897, 308-309) and from the Yayhhattahuhkdra (ib., i., 559, 
Regnaud, Rh&orique Mimcrite , 380, Jacob, 281-309). There 
are two quotations from Dandin’s Kavyiidarta, and one each 
from the Alamkare&uara and the JCanthalharanu (probably the 
Sara»vatlk<mthdbharana, [Aufrecht, i., 699,78, Jacob, 299-306], 
hardly the NyayalUauatlkaiithabharana, a commentary on the 
N’yayuliiavaa [Aufrecht, i., 310]). Of the former work, the 
citation by Sivariima, p. 4, defining the sudharmita-<pma y yatra 
vUesanadvdrA vihsyaldbhah sa sudharmitd, is the only frag¬ 
ment known (ib., i., 32).' 

Kedarabhatta, the author of the Vrltaratndkara, is once cited 
as an authority on meter, and Vfimana, a writer on poetics 


» Hall (Introd., 45) says that the AlaifikAraiekhara (Aufrecht, i., 32) 
and Bhanudatta (ib., 405, Regnaud, 870-372) are quoted by Sivar&ma. I 
have not found the citations. 
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(ib., i., 5C3, Jacob, 288-289), is quoted twice. From Bharata 
there are eight citations. 

To explain the astronomical allusions, which are found in the 
YcitavadaUd, two quotations are made by iSivariiina from 
Varfihamihira (Tliibaut, Axtroumiiie, Astrologie, and Jfut/iK- 
matfk , 5G-57, 65-66), and one each from Garga (ib., 28-29, 06) 
and the Jyotisa (ib., 28-29). If we may judge from the single 
fragment preserved from TJdayasafikliara Pathakn, kdrtika - 
luddhadutam'un urabhya m dyhuiuddhdstunuparycmCim, and 
cited by Sivarfuna, p. 298 (Aufrccht, i., G5, Ilall, Introd., 45), 
he also seems to have written on astronomy. Thei-o arc two 
references to Vasantarilja’s &tkwidrnava (Anfrecht, i., 556, 
Hall, Introd., 45), a work on omens, but, somewhat curiously, 
there seems to be but one citation from a philosophical author, 
Prabkiikara Guru (Aufrecht, i., 155, 353).' 

Of literary works and authors, sixteen are quoted. The most 
frequently cited is Kfilidiisa, from whom twelve quotations are 
given (pp. 24 [twice], 26, 27, 30, 48, 66, 141 [twice], 151, 152, 
153). Magha is cited five times (pp. 51, 58, 78, 174, 175), the 
MahObhdrata twice (pp. 34, 273), and the JTarivanja once 
(p. 273.) Two citations each arc given from Bhojaruja (pp. 53, 
185), Mann (pp. 16, 23), and the Itdmdyana (pp. 85, 149). 
Eight works and authors are mentioned once each. The 
KdmaUmtra , which, though an erotic work, seems not to occur 
in Schmidt’s catalogue in his Jieitrilge zur indischen JErotik , is 
known apparently only from a few citations (cf. Aufrecht, i., 
92.) The one given by ^ivarama (p. 283) is as follows: 
cirotpannapravascna pr'itir gacchet parabhavani 
rdgdyatanaaamsm&ri yadi na sydn nakliaJcsatam. 

Trivikramabhatta, the author of the DamayantVcathd (Hall, 
Introd., 45) (p. 27), Narada (probably the Ndrtidapuru\w) 
(p. 49), Bhartrhari (p. 154, also once anonymously), Bhavabhftti 
(p. 259), Bhuravi (p. 69), narsadcva (p. 154, also once anony¬ 
mously), and the Ilitopade&a (p. 272, also once anonymously) 
likewise are each quoted once. The Loliu&ustra , which is known, 
apparently, ouly from the single passage quoted from it by 
6ivarama (p. 198; see Aufrecht, i., 546), was probably a scien¬ 
tific work. The £loka in question is as follows: 


1 It is possible, though not probable, that the Prabh&kara here men¬ 
tioned is the commentator on the V&savadattd mentioned above, p. 58. 
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cum da ho drdnakaA chi *v<? 'karsako bhrdmakas tatha 
ekadoitricatuhpailcasamnukhdh *umbhavunti te, 

* the magnet and the touchstone, the lodestone, and the pole- 
stone have one, two, three, four, five, or six faces.’ 

It is noteworthy that there is hut one citation from liana 
(p. 9), which is the eleventh stanza of the poem introducing the 
Jffarsarurita. 

Hall (Introch, 45) correctly remarks that “Sivarfuna, to a 
most unusual extent for a scholiast in Sanskrit, has recourse to 
the living language of the country, in explication of terms 
found in his original. Ilis preference is, of course, for his 
mother-tongue, the Hindi: but, in a good number of instances, 
he also introduces words from the Marahattl and the Gujarati.” 
These words, denoted in the commentary by id bhCtsayain, or 
less frequently, by iti khyatah (loir), number fifty-two. 

In the JCailcanadarjxina, sixty-nine anonymous quotations are 
made. The majority of these are of little importance, either as 
literature or as sources of information regarding Sivarfuna. A 
number of them may easily be identified. Thus, several 
examples of rhetorical figures, as those on pp. 5, 6, 80, arc 
taken from the KdvyapraktUa ; on p. 24 there is an anonymous 
citation from Bhartrhari ; on p. 33, one from the Pramnnn- 
rayhava ; on p. 145, one from the Rut it avail ; and on p. 272, 
one from the Hitopadeia. A number of metrical examples, as 
the dry a on p. 2, 1G4, and the upajdti (ttpcndrarajrd) on p. 10, 
are taken from the Yrttaratndkara, and several specimens of 
poetic figures, as the definitions of the sdttvikdn (p. 22G) are 
cited from the Sdhityadarpana. 

In forming an estimate of the Jiaffcanadurpann of Sivarfuna, 
it may be said that the commentary is in general accurate and 
reliable. His appreciation of the Vdsavadattii was keen, and 
his explanations of the puns, allusions, and all the artificialities of 
Subandhu’s work, are in the main correct. It is safe to affirm 
that without the Rarpana or some other good commentary the 
Vusavadattd would be almost unintelligible to the Occidental 
reader. The cases in which Sivarfuna. is mistaken are so few as 
to be practically negligible. It is perhaps no exaggerated 
praise to say that he has written in his Kmlcanadarpuna a 
model Sanskrit commentary. 


The Pahlavi Text of Tama ix. 1^9-102 for the fret liine 
critically translated.'—By Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, 
D.D., Professor in the University of Oxford. 

The Attributes of Hdm (i. e. of Haoma). 

Goon is Horn, who is the well-giving one,* [that is to say, 
thou hast given with propriety], who art the just giver,* [that 
is to say, Thou givest a thing to that one to whom it is quite 
appropriate (or encumbent upon thee) to give it]. 

50. The giver of good (thou art, the giver of a benefit); [that 
is to say, thou wilt give the thing which is a benefit (lit. which 
is good)];* (thou) who (art) the healer, [that is to say, thou 
dost thoroughly heal a thing (making it healthy*)]. 

51. The well-bodied one thou art, [that is to say, with thee 
the body is handsome (lit. ‘good’)]. "Well-intentioned* (or ‘well- 
desiring’) thou art, [that is to say, by thee that is desired 
which is proper.] 

52. The victorious, the yellow-lined (thou art), the. tender- 
sprouted, [that is to say, thy sprout is soft]. 


1 The texts from which these translations are made appeared as edited 
with the collation of all the MSS. and with their variants in the twenty- 
third vol. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, first half, 
July 1902. The square brackets enclose the glosses ; the curved marks 0 
my explanations. [The transliteration has been brought nearer to the 
standard published in this Journal, vol. xxi, second half, p. 191 .—Ed.] 

* So I render, to bring the statements into line; but it is possible that 
the writer meant to say ‘the well endowed’, ‘thou art endowed with 
propriety.’ 

* Notice that the original here is ari-dato, and not arS-d&td. 

‘This repetition is not so fatuous as it looks; the word meaning 1 * * 4 5 good' 
is repeated in its Semitic form. 

8 According to the gloss, deh&k when understood as active, whereas we 
might be inclined to regard it as passive. 

* Here the trlr. repeats his former blunder, losing sight of the radical 

5 or i. He refers huvareS (huvarfi) to var = * to choose*. Hence his 
hfi-k&mak'. 
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53. Wlien they drink thee thou givest an excellent thing (or 
‘the best thing*) 1 for the soul; thou art most an accumulator of 
portions; [that is to say; it is necessary or possible to make 
the store* for the soul good through thee, for a share in heaven 
is through thee]. 

Appeals for knowledge, energy, etc. 

54. Tell* on thine inspiration, O yellow one, [tell me a thing 
which (is attended and) attained with knowledge. Let learned 
wisdom he mine], 

55. (Tell me) fully (of) power and fully of victory | let it be 
also mine]. 

50. (Tell me) fully (of) health and healing. 

57. (Tell me) fully of progress and of the giving of prosper¬ 
ity. 4 

58. (Tell me) fully of strength of the entire body and of 
wisdom which is all-adorned, [it is as when one understands the 


1 Possibly 4 a heavenly thiug ’ was meant. It is perhaps worth wbilo to 
point out in passing such au error as the accusative ivahrftmlh for the 
nom. vahistu; notice that a form of vaxS is not used, ns elsewhere, to 
explain vahista. 

5 Was not UarOdmilnlklh suggested by the external shape of the ter¬ 
mination -mainyotemo in patfmainyotCmo (or p&tfm-) which recalled 
milinyu, whose root iH ‘man’= 4 to think’, whereas the ’man’ of ‘garod- 
in&nlkTh' is to be referred to an entirely different word, ‘man’ = *to 
abide But notice our indebtedness to the Pahl. trlr. for n good render¬ 
ing of prttfm-. even when regarded as merely an alternative. Otherwise 
we might insist upon 4 most path-finding for the soul’. 

In regard to the meaning ‘viaticum’ as a ‘provision for the soul on 
the way to heaven,* it does not suit the other occurrence of paflmeflg; 
see Y. 46, 2. 

No 4 store of provisions ’ was made for the cattle on the way to any 
destination, nor do we hear of any store for the soul elsewhere as a 
wayside provision. 

Horn accumulated a ‘store of enjoyment’ for the soul here and here¬ 
after; but food for the journey to the 4 beyond ’ hardly. 

* Of course this shows a gross misestimate as to the grammatical form ; 
see SBE. xxxi, pp. 235, 286. Notice that Ner. follows the error. He 
would read a mruvfi as an imperative, or else he read a mruiiii, or a 
mraos. 

4 So according to Ner’s pu^idatim, or 4 of the giving of one’s choice 
desire’ to var; possibly 4 the giving of outpouring ’, to var = 4 to rain \ 
might be meant. At all events the translation is really a blunder. 
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end of a tiling; also knowledge (is) forever* his by means of 
this]. (That is to say, if lie knows the end, he knows all.) 

59. (Tell me) fully from tliat source liow they go forth in 
the world having independent power (or, better, read satuueiil 
(or -nani’) with Ner. and the orig.). ‘(Tell me) fully how I 
may go forth’), and let me (lit. ‘may I’) overcome hostility, 
aud conquer* the drflj (i. c. demon of the foe). 

60. Appeals for defence and victory. 

(Tell me) fully how from these (resources) I may overcome* all 
that hostility of the enemies (lit. the torment of the tormentors) 
which is from the demons and (from) [evil] men, 

Cl. (from)' the sorcerers and (evil) fairies (from)' the tyrants 
and the Kayaks and (from) the Karps, (the meaning of Kayak 
va karp) is [those (?) who are blind and deaf* as to the matter 
of the Y&z&ds], 

(G2) (from) the biped' murderer (or ‘miscreant’) [even from 
the biped aharmok (the persecuting-heretic)], and also (from) 
the quadruped the wolf,* 

(G3) (from) the wide-fronted host also, [that is, theirs is many 
a murderer ; some say this (that the meaning) is that ‘their 
nostrils' are wide’], who dy* with craft. 


1 1 should have preferred hamftk to ham&I with Ner., but not in view 
of the gl. with * the endthis points to * ever.’ Otherwise * all ’ knowl¬ 
edge would be better as being nearer the original. 

* Satfind is of course an error, but in view of the correct tarvfin&nl = 

* let me overcome’ and vanenl = 1 * * 4 let me conquer, * for 60 we must under¬ 
stand the falsely written tarvgnand and v&nSnd, we may also restore 
s&tund to Baton6nd, really first meant for s&tdnSnl, or ' -ftnl.’ 

* Cf. Y. 28, 7 for tarvSn&nl. 

4 Of course these forms should be understood as being in the gen. abl. 
like their original and their predecessors : see NSr. 

* These ideas are erroneous traditional growths; see Gatlins, vol. iii, 
a, pp. 130, 181, on the article Kavi and K. The renderings ‘blind’ and 
‘deaf’ are mere careless traditional deductions from the outward 
forms of the words. 

* Genitive abl. again with Ner. So in 63, ' Biped ’ is of course but • 
another word for ‘ human ’ here. 

1 N6r. curiously renders this as * tiger.’ 

* So perhaps, thinking of negroes. 4 The wide-faced ’ would be in¬ 
deed the more original, as the words are applied only figuratively to 
armies. 

* I can see no necessity for the meaning 4 who fly ’. 4 Who path-along 
(sic) with stratagems ’ might express the idea. Certainly 4 flying ’ in the 
sense of 1 retreating’ was not meant. 
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Boons asked of Horn. 

04. This first boon which I pray' from thee, O IlOm, who 
art from death afar, (is) that which (is) the host world of the 
saints which is bright, all-glorious.’ * 

Ofi. This second boon which I beseech’ of thee, <> Horn, who 
art from death afar, (is) the boon of constant liodily health (lit. 
‘ the healthy continuance 1 of tho body * the unbroken contin¬ 
uance of the body’s health *). 

GO. This third boon which I ask from thee, <> Horn, (thou) 
far from death, is the long living on (i. e. 4 tho vitality ’) of 
life. 

G7. This fourth boon I ask of thee, 0 Horn, (thou) far frdiu 
death, is how (meaning 4 that ’) from (the condition of) a sup¬ 
plicant 4 (that is to say, 4 in accordance with my prayer’) I may go 
forth both strong and successful upon the earth, and may over¬ 
come (still further) the hostility (lit. ‘the hateful torment’) 
and that I may conquer tho drfij (demon of all harm). 

G8. This fifth boon which I pray of thee, 0 Ilom, tliodcath- 
afar, is that I may go forth upon this earth as a victorious 
smitcr in battle, that I may overcome hostility (lit. 4 the hateful 
torment'), and that I may conquer the drflj (demonof deceitful 
harm). 

69. This sixth boon I ask of thee, 0 Ilom, (thou) death-afar, 
(is) that I may sec (the thief) before the thief (sees me), that 
I may see before the bludgeon murderor (sees me), that X may 


1 Zaidyara-i, so reading with the MS. D. in the other occurrences = 

4 1 would ask of thee’; but ‘I’ is of use here to connect hom . . . 
I dGrilSS. 

* Perhaps it is better to read hamak here with the MS.D., as hamai= 
‘ever* conveys rather too much meaning. Some might prefer ‘all- 
happy’ to ‘all-glorious’. 

1 The word, rdveSnlh (so, now) = ‘ continuance ’ is a sort of false gloss 
caused, as elsewhere, by the suffix -<t-)-fi,tem (to drvatfltem) which seems, 
as elsewhere, to have been suggested by a form from i, as=‘ to go’. See 
avaetiis ( — ‘-tats’) rendered nuiik-rdveSnfh at Y. 31, 20 where the 
-afitits, rendering * roveSnlh,’ was suggested by an a£tas ; cp. Ind. iti, 
iti, 6ta. 

* Lit. from ‘a wisher’; but see Ner.’s better bahuvrlhi. I am now 
inclined to depart from this traditional rendering and to refer apfio, 
to i$ira, etc.: ‘ that I may go forth ‘ fresh ’ and ‘ powerful ’; cp. e$a 
as against e§a. 
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see before the wolf; [the exhilaration (is) the remedy (that is, 
that I may procure thine exhilarating stimulus as a defensive 
remedy arousing my energies to be on my guard and my eye¬ 
sight to be keen to trace the lurking figures)]. 

70. Let no one see ’before us (i.e. get first the sight of us); 
before all may* I see,® [I and my disciples]. 

The Gifts of Horn. 

71. Hum gives to those who are swift, to those who would 
make their horses completely efficient, even to them, he imparts 
energy (that is speed) and strength that is endurance; [(this is 
for) the charioteers]. 

72. Horn will give also to those bringing forth in birth*- a 
brilliant* sou, and a sacred" offspring. 

73. Horn imparts to those who sit much at home (lit.. 

‘ housely ’* (sic) in the continued study of books, (that is to say, 
‘of the priestly lore and ritual’) increased prosperity and 
learning. 

74. Horn grants to those who are maidens, and sit long unap¬ 
propriated, [that is to say, who are not married] a master who 
is wanifestly-true T (or ‘really their own’), [that is to say, he will 


1 So A (DJ.). 

* NSr. here supplies an upilyam = ‘ remedy ’ as above in 69 where it 
represents properly the Pahlavi S&rak. This is of course an error in 
70 where no Sarnie, nor upayarh is called for ; but it occurs only in the 
gloss. 

*N£r. and the Parsi-Pers. translate negatively. We should simply 
correct their erroneous short ‘a priv’. 

’ * One would be inclined to adhere to this meaning for x&aeto- here. 
The royal family might bo held in view as typical. 

1 We should avoid, so far as may be possible, attributing too profound 
a meaning to the word aharhv'. The meaning really held in view in the 
general use of the word aharuv' in such a connection as this would be 
not so much ‘holy’ or ‘righteous’ in our sense of the word, as 
‘ thoroughly respectable,’ in the orthodox community, ‘ of good repute 
and attentive to all religious duties,’ morality being of course under¬ 
stood. 

* I do not accede to the Pahlavi rendering for kata yd, which I refer to 
Indian kati = ‘how many The Pahl. has katfk which Ner. understands 
to mean ‘ at home, g^•ha«thiLh , ; see SBE. xxxi, p. 287. The Pahl. forma¬ 
tion seems to refer to kata, which at times may mean ‘ houae.’ 

1 I think the orig. haithim should be here understood in ono of the 
senses of ‘ sat’, ‘sautam’; i. e. as meaning ‘good’. Whether fiskSrak' 
could be brought to express such an idea is difficult to say. 
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make a husband appear for them] also for [each of] them (lie 
will provide) a husband; also for them lie produces' quick and 
(is) one who is endowed with understanding,’ [(the meaning) is, 
when (they arc) presented to a man, upon the spot he is in 
action]. 


A Punishment. 

75. Horn deposed from the royal authority those who are of 
the kercsa(n)T* party who had grown(that is to sav, ‘ who had 
become extreme’) in (ambitious) seeking for the sovereignty, 
[that is to say, they have (actually) ascended the throne (lit. 
mounted the sovereignty)]; 

76. that is, who say thus: ‘Not on our account later, (i. e. 
in future) do the priests with their desire for con tin mil reciting* 
(possibly for ‘over-reciting’) walk in the province (go about 
the country); [they would treat us thus; it is from our action 
when they do not (thus) walk (so, literally, possibly meaning 
‘they render us, i. c. they make us to be tlms,‘ 1 it is out of 
(from?) our action (or ‘sphere of active influence’) even when 
they do not (i. e. even when they no longer) walk’; that is to 


1 The false text zerkhimet is well corrected by Ner. (and JDarmestcter 
does not follow the Pahl. here). Ner. has *yuSayiturnm=‘a beeeeeher’; 
The Pahl. trlr. was curiously thinking of jan = sum ; but of courso 
NCr.’saec. is incorrect for jaidyamnd; other grammnticnl relations also 
are misapprehended. For a critical free version, Ree SBE. xxxi, p. 287. 

* 4 Endowed with understanding 4 should refer to Hnoina ns in the nom. 
Quick goes with jairfyilmno and refers to Horn. 

* When we have such a plain analagon as the Vedic kfsanu for our 
keres&nlin. we should pause before we think of 4 Alexander,’ though this 
piece was doubtless not older than his time. We should also note that 
our Iranian keresanim may be indeed a text corrupted from a kere- 
sduftm, as there are prominent Zend MSS. in which I and u (at least) are 
actually written alike. Ner.’s deeply interesting report of the opinion 
contemporaneous to him should not be overlooked. It was that the 
Church, 4 ecclesia’ wa^ alluded to in keresiiulm and aLso its 4 Christians.' 
See the edition of the texts. 

44 Desire for reciting’ is of course an egregious error for aiviStis 
verei$y€. AivistiS never equalled avarhdsmhresnlh, except as a free 
and strained rendering : aud I still think that vereiSyC belongs to vard 
(vered); cp. Sk. vpdh. It may, however, possibly he an infin. to var 
= 4 to choose,’ in the sense of ‘benevolent cherishing.’ NSr. errs with 
the Pahl. See SBE. xxxi, p. 289 for a critical free rendering. 



say, * they put us out of action, which inefficiency lasts even 
after their proselyting peregrinations have ceased.’)] 

77. Such an one as these conquers heroism of every kind;— 
slaughters outright heroism 1 of every kind [before and behind]. 

Hail to Horn. 

78. ‘ Happy ’ thou, [that is to say, thy person lias become 
(lit. has arrived good;* or perhaps it was meant to say ‘it is 
welcome’)], O Horn, who art an absolute-king (i. e. a desire- 
king, a king reigning according to desire) through thine own 
power, [that is to say, thine is power in that duty (or deed). 
What is necessary (or desired to thee), that it is possible to 
thee to have). 

79. Happy thou who uuderstandcst thoroughly many a relig¬ 
ious (lit. ‘ mauy a truthful’) word [which is proper; for it is 
proper in accordance* with the (religiously) true word: kana 
vaCa arsux&i (so)]. 

8(1. Happy thou, who wouldst not be conferring forth from 
(that is to say,' ‘ aside (?) from ’) that which is the truthful 


1 Ner. seems nearer with his vrddham tulayati (sic). Or could the 
meaning of vjcldhi ‘increase’ and vardanilra he considered appropriate 
for gQrdlh? which we should naturally render ‘heroism’? The Parsi- 
Pers. does not translate the word, and affords only the awkward trans¬ 
literation gurdl (sic). Possibly my text * gQrdlh ’ should be considered 
to be used in a particular sense. We must remember that ‘ the increaser ’ 
was in himself almost' sacred,’ and so * heroic.’ ‘ The institutor of pros¬ 
perity ’ was naturally regarded as endowed with every virtue, and with 
valour as Well. We may remember that N5r. elsewhere rather curiously 
rendered frav&har=fravaSi by vfddhi. But may not the sign for ‘g’ 
in our supposed gQrdlh be really superfluous. We remember that a gvi- 
krQnlh was recognized at Y. 53, 8, it being an outcropping of an ancient 
velarisation. So here we may have a gvardih (with an original ‘ g ’ sur¬ 
viving) In place of a vardlh. As to the objection that this would be the 
out-cropping of a form too aucient to be possible, we could rejoin that a 
‘ gvi ’ for vi=vi=‘ apart ’ would be quite as aocient, aud as difficult. 

* Or possibly in the sense : ‘ thou hast appeared beatified.’ 

* Hal must be read with Ner.’s yena for the senseless 111. which came 
from the misunderstood ‘na’ of ' kana’ (so to be restored). Whatever 
the Pahl. trlr. may have understood by these words, I should restore 
them as above, and explain them as referring, perhaps indirectly and 
through some other passage, to Vend, xix, 28-35. The first particulars 
them mentioned refer to * the word ’ which was to smite and destroy 
%he creatures of Afigra Mainyu. 
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speaking of conference, 1 * * [that is to say, thou mayst (or 4 dost ’) 
not say a thing which Aflhnnnazd did not say' in the confer¬ 
ence]. 


• The Girdle. 

81. For lie who (is) Afllmrmazd bore to thee the ancient- 
girdle (so, but the word is merely transliterated) the star 
bespangled, the spirit-made (made l»y the spirits), the good law 
of the Ma/.da-worshippers, [so his girdlo is this; that is to say, 
as the kflstik is singly made with a man (when lie is created, a 
kustik for each born believer), the law also which is with, that 
is to say ‘upon’ him, is also thus ‘singly made.’ Also its 
«singleness of make ’ is this, that so long as a man does not 
drink hom in the (observance of) the Religion he will not 
become clear* ‘ (lit. 1 unstupified); the drinking of hdm is a cere¬ 
mony (or ‘duty’) in the sacrifice]. 

82. With that art thou girded upon the highest (spot) upon 
the mountains, [when there thou hast grown, also this thy 
‘ single-creatcdnoss ’ (sic) is thus] while, or since, thou art for 
the lengthy 4 continuous progress,* (that is to say, since thou 
dost concern the far future), [while (or * until ’) thou art of the 
future body (that is to say, since (or ‘ until ’) thou dost concern 
the interests of the future state) in the manthm, [that is to say, 
they (will) contiuually until the future state (is reached) pre¬ 
scribe thee in the ceremony of the Yasna]. 


1 Or, rending harapursaklhR : * Happy thou, whose is not (a question) 

apart from the conference (whose are on the contrary) truthfully si>oken 

communication and conferences.* 

4 Referring especially to the questions in Y. 44, and also to those in 
the Yendldiid. 

* This is the single effect of it, that it clarifies the intellect by stimulat¬ 
ing it. 

4 drfij = ‘ to maintain* may really be etymologically related to drajah 
=diraz; but the Pahlavi translation of drijafUiji as diraz is, I think, 
erroneous. It means ‘for the maintaining of,’ hardly for ‘the long 
drawn out recital of.’ 

4 So the Paid.’ madam sdtOnefinlh is not correct for aivi-rf&itiSoa; madam 
is not amiss for aivi, but the <5 of iKLitis seems to be separated from the 
-Ritas-, which latter was again thought to be associated with ‘ iti,’ or it! 
from i, ae=‘ to go,* which is sufficiently ridiculous. 


n 
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L. ir. Mill*, 

Still further prayers to Horn. 

83. O Hum, who art house-chief and village-chief and tribe- 
chief and province-chief, [that is to say, thine is universal pre¬ 
dominance as to ‘religious’ matters (lit. spiritually all-lordship is 
thine)]; and thou art prosperity and a well-informed' lord, [that 
is to say, it is thoroughly possible to thee to impart (prosperity 
and information)]. 


Deprecations. 

S-i. Power is thine and victory for this which is my body, 
whose (is) also complete prosperity which affords much enjoy- 
nicut [through the afrin', a that is to say, wealth (is thine) from 
which abundant happiness is derived], 

85. Bear off from us that which is the torment of the tor¬ 
mentors;* and bear* off their intent which is severe upon the 
abode,' [the kingdom, or ‘their authority’]. 

8(1. He who in this dwelling, in this village, in this tribe, 
and in this province may be the enemy (lit. * the hater ’) [the 
harmful sinner (the hostile heretic)], 

(87) take away that which is the strength (or ‘swiftness’) 
of his feet, 


1 The stimulus of the fermented lifim was supposed ‘ to cheer one ’ as 
with a view of ‘ prosperity ’ and to awake the intellectual faculties so 
that they might acquire information. 

* MruvS seems to be only rendered, if at all, by pavan afriu'; not so, 
however, Ner. But he mistakes the form for a first singular impera¬ 
tive; notice that Ner. treats pavan afrin' as gloss, translating it fifth*-. For 
this reason I treat the pavan afrin' as gl., regarding upa mruvfi as not 
being translated by the Paid. trlr. Patlxvlh as *fddhatvam seems 
rather lame for #rim&i; for the critical free version see SBE. xxxi, p. 
288. 

* Again an allusion to the Gathas; see Y. 28, 7. 

* Forms in -4fld are sometimes like those in -ySn used for the 2d sing, 
imperative. 

1 ‘ Sevei-e upon the abode ’ is of course almost a comic reproduction for 
gareinantfiin, though • girfin ’ might be regarded as conveying the idea of 
its original. Probably we have a case of an additional translation here, 
the work of some later transcriber conveying the idea of an alternative. 
He first translated ‘garm’ as a denominative without sign, and then 
thought that infin=‘ abode ’ might do for -m ant Am. N£r. follows him. 
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(8ft) turn* off that which is his understanding; 1 

(80) render that winch is his thought destroyed, [i. v. make it 
thoroughly inefficient to him]; 

90. Let him not he going forth uj>on his* two feet: may he not 
be able (to work) with his two hands, (that is to say, may he 
not. be able to do destructive-iniquity with his bands); 

may he not be able (to work) with his two bands, [that is to 
say, may he not be able to do destructive iniquity with his 
hands]; 

1 Here the trlr., N5r. following, mistakes veremUU for a form of vart: 
see SBE. xxxi, p. 238 for a critical free rendering : ‘ throw thou a veil 
of darkness,’ 1 a blinding wrapping;’ lit ‘around his intellect wrap up. 

* * Around his two ears wrap up’ might be a better rendering of the 
original; as to this see Gfithas vol. iii a, dictionary, p. 101. Maud fol¬ 
lowing in the next subsection might seem at first sight, and even later, 
to confirm the rendering of the Paid. trlr. from the argument * that the 
word • mind’* follows the word ‘ understanding’? Some, however, 
might argue in the reverse direction, urging • that p second term almost 
iu the sense of bus would be redundant and pointing out that * wrapping 
up hia two ears ’ was congruous to ‘ his two feet’ in 90. Hand may how¬ 
ever bear a more general, or universal, sense. I prefer on the whole the 
meaning ' understanding,’ though the word may elsewhere describe * tin- 
two ears of Ahum Mazda,’ which is, though seemingly so quaint, not an 
impossible expression. 

* The trlr. could hardly help recognising the dual form hero; so Ner.: it 
is not a case for remark. Ner. was tr oubled by the two words fratfituyao 
and aivituyilo meaning ‘to have forward capacity {capacity to advance/ 
and ‘to liave circumstantial capacity (capacity about a thing).’ He 
seems to have thought of fra while yiio suggested some form from 
i, ae, = ‘to go.’ At least so Ner.’s prapatnyatilih indicates. Is it how¬ 
ever possible that Ner. was wrong and tliat patuk" here expresses pos¬ 
sibility? Or does he intelligently omit one of the seemingly redundant 
forms. Notice that the trlrs. do not render the form in -iu> as 2nd pers., 
but as 3rd. Too much importance should not, however, be attached to 
that. While I accede to the view that frntutuyao and aivituyuo are 
use for 3rd personals (see SBE. xxxi, p. 239). I am of the opinion tliat 
they are, together with their Vedic companions in -is, iu reality 2nd 
personals in form, a sudden reversion to that form tukiug place much 
as the 2nd person pi. in English may be used indefinitely; ‘may you 
he able ’ for * let one be able,’ or ‘ may he be able.’ Under the 
influence of this law the 3rd pis. opt. may he used as 2nd sing, 
imperatives: * let them do . . .* = ‘let one do . ..’ = * do you’, in -Afid 
and -yen. In this connection we may notice the sudden use of the 3rd 
pi. where the narrative concerns the singulars. a« in 119, vcbedfinyGn: 
‘ they (such as he) would do it,’ this in close connection with * he thinks 
and says’, meaning ‘ He thinks and says, and they, i. e. one (in his situ¬ 
ation), would do ft’ 
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(91) may he not see the earth with his two eyes ; may he not 
see the herd with his two eyes, 

(92) he who may be hostile to that which is our purpose. 
[That is to say, until (or ‘ so that ’) he who is hostile may not 
he able to contrive against our proper interest (may he thus bo 
deprived of sight)] (and also) against our body, [that is to say, 
with our body may ho not he able to establish hostility (i. e. 
may he not make good his malice)]. 

Anathemas. 

93. Against the (dragon) Afci, the green, the dreadful, whose 
poison has thoroughly reached 1 its aim, [whose jKjison has com¬ 
pletely reached the body], 

(94) when he may approach* the body, toward him who is 
the saint, () Horn the yellow, for him also dost thou make evi- 

1 Vi5 - bar& - ayaft should be regarded as abahuvrihi who is eudowed 
with a hitting poison’. ‘The poison affected’ would not be so good. 
Barft-ayaft is of course an egregious blunder for tho plain vlftfi-vaepahya 
(not -ahe) NSr. however follows it as usual with his vipftv&pte. 

* So, rending -nitt. The Pahl. trlr. errs in referring niWemniU to the 
second‘uas’ = ‘to reach’. Some extreme traditionalists hesitate to 
follow him, whereas elsewhere they seem to be almost unvarying in 
their adhesion. Ono might be tempted to read yexrun&t transitively : 
•when he (the dragon) would drag his body against the saint.’ But the 
‘motive’ of yezriinfit (so reading) is evidently ‘uas’ = ‘ to reach ’ as 
erroneously seen in n&ftemn&i. In SBE. xxxi. I could only reuder ‘to tho 
saint who perishes‘perishing as to his body,’ or possibly better ‘to 
the saint in the course of losing his bodyAs to the rendering: * for 
the saint destroying the body of the A£i,’ if kehrpem refers to the 
body of the hostile person or being. L e. the A*i in each case and not 
to that of the saint, then it is controlled by the preposition paiti with a 
jai«5i anticipated and does not at all feel the influence of nfiftemntU which 
undoubtedly refers to the menaced saint. In that sense only can jwiiti 
refer to kehrpem, as it does undoubtedly to kameretleiu. Paiti looks 
awkward indeed as governing the genitive, and I feel that a kameredeni 
understood is its real object. Aside from the clumsiness of the position 
of kehrpem, see 03 where kehrpem follows the kauieredem of 97; and 
this separates kehrpem from the a£i, as does also the metre, which 
shows that it,- kehrpem, belongs to n&Semn&i asaoue in the other sense 
throughout. That is to say, ‘ kehrpem nfl&emn&I aSaone ’ means * to the 
body-perishing saint’ 'To the body-losing saint* might, as said, be a 
useful alternative. We should not hesitate to give a transitive and 
causative sense to 4 nas’ in the middle participle of the ‘ i' aorist ‘losing 
his body but * perishing bodily ’ is also admissible. Against the mean¬ 
ing 'destroying the body of the serpent’ we have also the general sense 
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dent' (thy) blow [that is to say, declare thoroughly a remedy 

for it]. • m 

95 . Against the ruffian who works apart," [that is to say, who 
works move apart than (or ‘from’) 3 that which it is fitting to do 
(who evades the. law)] the blood-wisher,' [that is to say, they 
(such as he) would (like to) inflict wounds] do thou (as) a tor¬ 
mentor 6 [speak on], 

( 915 ) who may (or ‘ when he may ’) approach the body, (i. e.) 
toward the saint, O Horn, the golden, for him thou showest 

of the place where the saint is on the defensive : see where the Af.i is 
‘swallowing men and 4 swallowing horses.’ The saint who smote tin; 
dragon was not one of the common faithful, but a Bignal hero, Me 
above; and here also, it is HCm to whom appeal is made as regards 
future dangers. See even 92, where *kerp' is actually stated to be ‘our 
body.’ This would seem to be decisive. The 4 our ’ refers to tin? 
orthodox party of which the body-losing saint was but an individual 
though representative member. See also 95, where zazaru.no, a noin. 
»g. masc., intervenes between the genitives and kehrpem; see 99, where 
kehrpem is separated from the aAemaojahya (not -ahe) by eleven words; 
see 101, where, instead of the genitive, we have the dative, which 
makes a reference of the word ‘body’ to the hostile party still more 
improbable. See ‘ h?’ intervening in 103. 

1 The rendering pStilkgnih zane*n’ for vadar(e) jaWi conveys the idea 
well enough ; but as zane&n' evidently renders jairfi, petukenih must be 
meant for vadar^e), the * motive’ of which it is difficult to trace save in 
* vad’ = * to speak ’ which would be a grossly erroneous explanation of 
vadar(e). N5r. follows the Paid, with prakasaya. In the form pC-takeuih 
we have a case of the 2nd sing. pres, used imperatively; sue the gloss 
explaining the original. 

s I follow this translation in dividing vlvarezduvato, not pausing to 
consider a possible ‘ dav * in a vlvarez-davato. 

* Notice aS in this possible sense; 4 from' after yOItar (or javhjar). 

4 Here our additional MSS. give us a certain solution.-havIhQn. This 
text also illustrates a frequent error of the Paid, trlr., who saw some¬ 
times the form is = bavIhOnastau even in s&viJtd, not often, but some¬ 
times, the trlr. being in such cases possibly a different person. The 
-Is- in xrvteyatfl was rendered bavihfm. And yet these Pahlavi transla¬ 
tions of the later Avesta are supposed to he closer to the original than 
those of the Giltlias. Both sets of Paldavi translations, those upon the 
G&thasaud those here, gave us indeed our first ideas and are of indis¬ 
pensable value; but it is folly to ignore their necessary defects, many of 
which occurred from mechanical accident in the long course of succes¬ 
sive periods of study and attempted exegesis, xrvisyafit is an norist 
formation from a xru, and has no such element as is = * to wish,’ in it. 

* I would correct my oversight iu following Ner.’s *pi(layiiari, which 

should have been *pl<layitarl (sic), read as nom.: 4 do thou, O Haomn, as 
enraged ’.; so as of course. 
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contention (lit. the smiting) [that is to say, «loclnre thoroughly 
the (defensive) remedy for it], 

97. Against the wicked man, the tyrant, who has delivered 
a hurling 1 * 3 [who has thereby hurled a hurling upon i^rsons], 

(98) wheu lie may approach the person ; i. c. toward the 
saint, O Horn the golden, for him also thou revealcst the blow 
(showest battle), [that is to say, thoroughly declare the (defen¬ 
sive) remedy for it]. 

99. Against the unholy infidel, the destroyer of the world, 
i. e. against the herlmd and the destour’ who gives his attention 
and (utters) his speech, and may not attain to the matter in 
action, [that is to say, it is not made effect (or ‘ is not carried 
out by him’); bethinks, and says thus: ‘I (will) do a thing,’ 
and they (such as he) would not do it], 

(100) who may (that is, when lie may) approach the person, 
toward the saint, 0 Horn the yellow, for him also thou dost 
make manifest (thy) smiting (showest thy blow), [that is to 
say, declare thoroughly the (defensive) remedy for it]. 

101. Against the harlot, (and) the sorcorer, even the (false)* 
pleasure-maker, [that is to say, they (such as she) would make 
a tiling a ruin], against the one who brings protection*, 4 [that is 
to say, they (sucb as this one) would accomplish the protection* 
of (harmful) sinners] who on that account (for his (or ‘her’) 
sake) causes the mind to fluctuate like the wind-driven cloud,* 

(102) who (or * when she or lie ’) would approach the person, 
toward the saint, O Horn the yellow, for this one make manifest 
thy smiting . . . (show thy blow) [that is to say, declare thor¬ 
oughly a (defensive) remedy for it]; 

(103) (yea) when (moved) by those (influences)* she (or ‘he’) 
may approach tlic person, i. e. townrd the saint, O Hiim the 
yellow, for him make manifest thy smiting; [that is to say, 
thoroughly declare a (defensive) remedy for it]. 

(The translator, in apologizing for the misprints in the text, published 
in the twenty-third volume, first half, calls attention to the corrections 
also published in the same volume, second half. p. 857.] 

1 1 think that this hint as to ‘ hurling ’ is valuable and correct. 

9 So spelt to improve the euphony, dastur having a disagreeable sound. 

3 So, it is better to accept mfidak' in an evil sense. 

4 As may be seen from SBE. xxxi, I do not accede to ‘protection’ as 
the meaning for upasto here. I compare Sk. upastha=bosom; to 
up&s=bosom (‘ protection ,# =access(?)). 1 Lit. ‘of a wind-driven nature ’ 

* Possibly min vala&in is merely intended for a genitive. 



The Great Behistnn Rock and Some Result* of a Rc-exam- 
vnation of the Old Persian Inscription* on it .— By 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Colombia University, 
Now York City. 

East Kit Monday, April 13, 11 >03, will remain for mo a 
memorable date in the calendar, for on that morning, after four 
days on horseback from Iiamadan, 1 caught my first glimpse of 
the mountain of Bchistun and the great inscription of Darius. 
For miles before one reaches it the huge mass of rock is con¬ 
stantly in sight, lifting its giant head 1700 feet above the plain; 
and several times in the distance my eager eyes wore mistaken 
in fancying I could see from afar the smoothed surface where 
the Great King’s edict is inscribed. This was an error, for in 
approaching hv the Iiamadan road one must round the north¬ 
west corner of the mountain before the inscription can bo seen. 
It was shortly before noon, or to bo more accurate, 11.25 a.m., 
when my earavau halted at the base of Bisituu, as the .Persians 
call it, and far above I could see the inscription and the sculp¬ 
tured figures which the natives term ‘the Niue Dervishes. 
With all I had read about Bchistun, with all I had heard about 
it, and with all I had thought about it beforehand, I had not 
the faintest conception of the Gibraltar-like impressiveness of 
this rugged crag until I came into its Titan presence and felt 
the grandeur of its sombre shadow and towering fraiuc. Snow 
aud clouds capped its peaks at the time, and birds innumerable 
were soaring around it aloft or hovering near the place where 
the inscriptions arc hewn into the rock. The position of the 
latter is worth notiug again. From the descriptions I had read, 
or perhaps from the mental picture I had previously formed of 
the scene, I had always fancied that the inscriptions and the 
sculptures were carved nearer the middle of the mountain, 
whose general contour on this side runs from northeast to south¬ 
west. Not so. The}' are cut high up in the side of a steep 
gorge or craggy gully that makes a deep gash in the face of the 
rock and extends three hundred feet downward to the plain 
beneath. But before continuing further with the description, it 
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ruay be well to turn to the middle part of the mountain front 
itself and see how it is occupied. 

As one faces the great Beliistun rock, the striking feature 
which catches the eye is a huge space carved out near the cen¬ 
tral point hut loft entirely bare of an inscription. Even lCcr 
Porter, Travel*, ii. 149-162, seems to have given less attention 
than it deserves to this magnificent tabula rasa, the more con¬ 
spicuous because of its vacant wall-like stare. It must have 
been prepared with an especial design of recording some historic 
event, as I felt certain after devoting part of an afternoon to a 
study of it. A space of nearly five hundred feet in length 
(for I paced it off) and over a hundred feet in height has been 
cut out of the mountain front to form a rocky canvas for coui- 
inemoratiug some record of importance. The idea that it is 
due to mere quarrying vanishes at once when one studies the 
appearance of it and observes the evident design. Two rocky 
ledges, one proportionately higher than the other, are cut on 
either side to furnish a nearer means of access to the mammoth 
screen, while the overhanging canopy of hewn-out rock forms 
a frame-work above, and a terrace of earth aud stones offers an 
approach to the place from below. Such is the general scheme 
and arrangement. The question naturally arises, and is always 
asked by those who have seen the great blank space: ‘ When 
and by whom was it cut, what was its purpose, and why is it 
without a trace of the cuneiform chronicler’s chisel V To this 
inquiry the natives respond by saying ‘it was the work of 
Ferhad. 5 The sentiment of such an explanation will appeal to 
every reader of Nizami’s romantic epopde; he will recall the 
tragic story of the enamored sculptor aud the lovely Shirin, 
and he will trace in fancy the marks of the ambitious wooer’s 
steel, or hoar the ring of the mallet as the rock yielded to his 
herculean blows. But the classicist at the same moment will 
remember a passage iu Diodorus Siculus, 2. 13, telling how 
Sewiramis visited ‘ Bagistanon,’ encamped nearby, built a * par¬ 
adise ’ on the spot, aud recorded the occasion by an inscription 
on the mountain. The quotation from the Greek author ‘is 
worth repeating for the sake of comparison: 

* When Semiramis had brought to an end the works upon which she 
was engaged, she set out for Media with a large military force and halt¬ 
ing near the mountain called Bagistan, pitched her camp there. She 
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made a park, twelve furlongs in circumference, in the plain which has 
a great fountain that waters all the cultivated area round about The 
mountain of Bagistan is sacred to Zeus, and on the side toward the 
garden it has steep rocks extending upward to the height of seventeen 
furlongs. On the lower part of thiB she caused her own image to be 
carved, with a hundred lance-bearers standing round about her. She 
inscrilxA likewise in Syriac characters (£ty*Axf ypAft/mai) in the rock, that 
“Semiramis had ascended from the plain to the top of the height by 
laving the packs of the beasts of burden that followed her one ujxm the 
other.” * 

That we have in this passage a direct allusion to our rock is 
undoubted. The only question is whether the story which 
Diodorus gives is to be applied to the unlettered space or to the 
familiar sculptures and inscriptions of Darius. The difficulty 
with the former application is the fact that a careful examina¬ 
tion of the huge central table docs not reveal the slightest trace 
of its ever having been inscribed. I studied it with great atten¬ 
tion, having in mind the Diodorus passage, and I asked also the 
judgment of my native servant, who was very intelligent in 
such matters; but T could not convince myself that this portion 
of the rock had ever been engraved, or that an inscription had 
been obliterated. If one were inclined to theorize and to build 
up a fanciful hypothesis on flimsy foundations, it would be easy 
to suggest that King Darius, after completing the well-known 
record and sculptures, had directed the present vacant space to 
be prepared for a memorial of his later deeds, especially the 
campaign against Greece. The misfortunes at Atlios aud Mara¬ 
thon, the uprising in Egypt, and the hand of death, frustrated 
his plan, ehauged the course of history, and left the blank page 
on the rock to bear witness e silentio to the triumph of Hellas 
and the beginning of the downfall of Iran. But this is mere 
guesswork, idle fantasy, especially when one asks why Darius 
should have reserved the central aud best position on the moun¬ 
tain for the last. All that we can say is that the general appear¬ 
ance of the place and the nature of its surroundings gives the 
impression of great antiquity. So much for the blank aud 
unfinished wall space. AVc may now turn to tho well-known 
tablet and sculptures that form the special subject of discussion. 

As stated before, the great record of Darius is situated far¬ 
ther to the northeast, some four or five hundred paces removed 
from the central point. As one stands beneath and looks 
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three hundred feet upward within the rocky ravine, the general 
outline of the inscription and the figures of Darius, the two 
viziers, and the ton captive kings, come clearly into view. It is 
easy to understand why the natives regard the latter as * the 
Nine Dervishes,’ because the prostrate figure of Gaunmta, with 
his upstrctched hands, is not so easy to distinguish in the dis¬ 
tance. As to Skunka with his high Scythian cap, I am inclined 
to agree with the view that his figure was added some time 
after the others were carved. Viewing the smoothed spaces, 
where the inscriptions are cut, the general arrangement could 
be made out, if one knew it beforehand, of the Old Persian in 
the center below the sculptures, the. Neo-Elamitie to the left of 
the ledge, and the Babylonian above this and also above on the 
right. The familiar broad bands indicating by their peculiar 
grayish color where the water had streamed down and washed 
away portions of the inscription were all too plain. Even at 
the moment, water was oozing out from the upper pait of one 
of the tablets and trickling over its face. It was evident at a 
glance that a telescope would be of no service in copying the 
lower part of the Old Persian text, because the projecting ledge 
cut off a portion of the inscription from below. It was neces¬ 
sary to get nearer. Climbing past huge boulders and fragments 
of fallen crags, which make the ascent of the gorge not easy, it 
was possible to get closer to where the tablets and sculptures 
are. The precipitous sides of the gorge form an angle; the 
Darius record is on the side that faces almost directly toward 
the east. The opposite wall or other face of the shaft-like 
ravine is so steep and rugged as to defy the climber’s attempts 
to ascend it for the purpose of photographing the inscriptions 
from their own level. The natives assort that it is practically 
impossible to mouut this side of the rocky couloir. The ques¬ 
tion came, how best to ascend to the inscriptions. 

Having heard from a Persian friend that it would probably 
be best to be let down from above, I bad previously studied 
some of the methods employed by the bird-uestera in the 
Hebrides in being lowered by ropes over craggy cliffs. A brief 
examination of the situation, however, showed that the only 
feasible approach was by climbing and being drawn up by cords. 
In less than an hour the preparations for the task were begun. 
Meshed All, the owner of the caravanserai nearest to the rock. 
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found five men who were ready to undertake the ascent. A 
sixth, Kflll, the guide and best of them all, was added later; 
and the procession with ropes aud a ladder was soon uudcr way 
toward the beetling precipice. Whatever may be said against 
the ladders, which proved of little use, nothing can bo main¬ 
tained against the Persian goat-lmir rope*, for their quality is 
excellent. The cords that bound the. luggage on the caravan 
pack-horse, supplemented by ropes furnished by the Bisitnn 
guides, and firmly fastened about the chest with knots that only 
a Persian knows how to tie, were a pledge of surety against 
slipping and gave confidence for the climb. Tire stout protest 
of the guides against my riding hools was well founded, as the 
risks of the first day proved; but a happy substitute for these 
was later found in the native tflvaJut, resembling rough tennis 
shoes, which were loaned by one of the Persian bystanders and 
firmly sown upon the feet with a heavy pack-thread needle. 
All then was ready. The exciting task began. 

The ascent of the first huge fissure in the side of the couloir, 
the clamber with torn hands and clothes along the brink of a 
precipitous crag, the tugging ropes that helped up the steep 
incline of the second rock, the scramble past the thorn bush 
that barred the way farther up, and the final tug and spring 
that brought to the edge of the ledge, together with .raid xHb 
* very good,’ and the encouraging word of the guides, ‘ no fear 
now, the danger is over’—will not readily he forgotten. Only 
when one has stood on the narrow ledge by the side of the 
inscriptions and looked out over the magnificent plain far beneath, 
and listened to the dull murmur of the stream below, as it bursts 
from the mountain’s base, docs one know how to appreciate Raw- 
lin8on’s work. It may interest others, as it did me, to learn that 
he has carved his name in the stone, a few inches below the veiy 
inscriptions which he first made known to the modern world. 
This he was entitled to do, and one is almost inclined to append 
after his simple * H. C. Rawlinsou, 1844,’ the words of ancient 
India’s homage —namo natnaJi. 

In the words of Rawlinson, ‘ the climbing of the rock to arrive 
at the inscriptions, if not positively dangerous, is a feat at any 
rate which an antiquary alone could be expected to undertake.’ 
On the first day it took a while to get somewhat used to the 
giddy height, so I devoted my attention to examining the gen- 
vol. xxrv. 6 
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oral condition of the rock, making notes, observing the sculp¬ 
tures, which one can study better, however, from below than from 
the ledge, and to getting the size of the cuneiform letters and 
of the tablets themselves. The four columns of the Old Persian 
record are each about six feet broad. The exact measure¬ 
ments in motors, if one cares to have them, are: 1st col.= 
1.90; 2d col. = 1.94; 3d col. =1.05 (approx.); 4th col. = 1.04 
(approx.). The 5th column I did not measure, owing to the 
difficulty of its position. The place occupied by the Neo- 
Klamitic (Scythian or Median) inscription is around a crag to 
the left of the Old Persian, jus one faces the inscription, and my 
most reliable guide wished tofquiutnplo the price for taking me 
there, while the Babylonian tablet on the overhanging ledge 
above to the loft and to the right is absolutely inaccessible, as 
Rawlinson himself discovered, when all his guides failed him 
and he found only one Kurdish shepherd lad who would venture 
and who accomplished with difficulty the risky task of taking the 
squeezes of that inscription (see Arrhatoloyia, xxxiv (1850), pp. 
73-75, and the Memoir of Sir Henry Rawlinson , by Ins brother, 
Canon (leorge Rawlinson, pp. 156-157). On looking at the 
mass of scarped rock one wonders how the daring boy ever 
accomplished the perilous feat. Perhaps he still lives and can 
tell, but, as regards Rawlinson, I could not find the slightest 
recollection of him among the inhabitants of whom I inquired; 
but his special Persian guide difed a couple of years ago at 
Hamadan, as X learned. • 

A study of the Old Persian tablets soon revealed the fact 
that the inscription has suffered much since the days of Rawlin¬ 
son. Mention has already been made of the water that was 
oozing from the upper part of the inscription when first I saw 
it, so that it was wet in places for the space of several feet. 
Some photographs, which I succeeded in taking on the second 
day upon the ledge, make clearer what we have lost and are 
losing, and I fear that other and fresher proofs of this will be 
found when the rock is examined with more detail than was 
possible in my short week’s stay. But to one point I wish to 
call attention. I found that after the eye had become accus¬ 
tomed and had some practice, it was possible to restore lost 
letters and words by a careful examination of the indentures 
which the heavy stroke of the engraver’s chisel had left in carv- 
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ing the character. The head of tbe nail-shaped letter (for the 
Hehistun letters look perhaps more like nails than like wedges), 
can still be discerned as a dot or lioje in the washed away stone; 
and a knowledge of the cuneiform writing enables one to com¬ 
bine these dots into skeleton letters that often remove all doubt 
aR to the true reading. I understood how Kawlinson must some¬ 
times have done this, and more easily, because the stone had suf¬ 
fered less in his time,* I believe, than to-day. In contrast to the 
disintegrated parts, however, stand those portions where the 
water has not mutilated and defaced the rock. Here, instead 
of the peculiar dull steel gray bands, we have the beautiful 
brown color of the inscription as perfect as when the stone¬ 
cutter of Darius laid his mallet aside. No granite tablet in 
Central Park or Trafalgar Square could be more perfect. It 
was interesting, moreover, to compare tbe style of the Hold stun 
characters with the somewhat larger letters of the Ganj Nninah 
inscription (Dar. Elv. and Xerx. Elv.) which I had been exam¬ 
ining at ITamadan the week before. On Alvand the space 
between the linos was 4 inches and each lettor averaged nearly 
3 inches in height. At Held stun, where economy of space was 
necessary owing to the length of the inscription, the sharply 
drawn lines were about V/^ or 1 % inches apart, and the clear cut 
letters each about 1% inches (3% cm.) high. The brown 
shellac or varnish made them stand out in bolder relief and gave 
a fine finish to the whole, although I could see no traces of the 
‘flakes’ of tile cement, which Rawlinson speaks of as having 
sifted down upon the narrow ledge; nor again did I observe any 
evidence of letters being preserved by reason of this shellac 
withstanding the water when the rock itself had disintegrated 
beneath (JRAS. x. 193, O. S.). Hut this may be still another 
proof that the rock has suffered since Rawlinson’s time, and it 
is to be hoped that M. de Morgan will make casts of the entire 
inscription, as I learned in Persia it is the intention of his mis¬ 
sion to do. My own attempt to take squeezes of certain words 
was a failure, due partly, among other causes, to the wind, 
which prevailed during the four days when I was up on the 
ledge, and was the stronger owing to the height and the 
peculiar formation of the rocky cut. This made me wish for 
more time so as to wait for other conditions. Owiug to the 
physical strain of the ascent, for it reqnires some athletic 
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prowess, jukI owing to the excitiug interest of the work, which 
is somewhat of a tax on the nerves, the element of time is 
necessary for accomplishing what one would wish to do. To 
this I may add that money is likewise an indispensable factor in 
.the equation, lint above all one must not be hurried. On the 
last day of my stay, for example, after I had finished all 1 could 
reach or clearly see, I begged the guides to let me use the 
ladder in order to examine some of the less certain readings in 
the upper part of the inscription. This they stoutly refused to 
do on account of the extreme danger from the high wind blow¬ 
ing at the time. And that afternoon I was obliged to start 
back to Hamadau. Hut although some points like these had to 
be left, I was glad to find I bad been able to examine most of 
the doubtful passages and to prove in general the wonderful 
accuracy of Rawlinson’s transcript. To this I shall revert also 
below when I speak of the two or three photographs I took, the 
first I believe ever taken on the ledge and they were 4 snapped * 
as I leaned out over the precipice, held by the guides, while 
focussing the camera and hastily taking the picture. Most of 
ray time, however, was spent in copying, collating, or verifying 
the readings on the rock itself without resorting to my photo¬ 
graphic apparatus. I may only add regarding the moans of 
ascent in ancient times, that there is not the slightest trace of 
any thing of the kind to-day. If ever there was any, it can not 
have been of a permanent material. Regarding the descent, 
when I had been for hours on the cramped and narrow ledge, 
the going down seemed much more difficult than the ascent, and 
it was a joy each time to hear my faithful Persian servant, Safar, 
call out from below, ‘ Now you are safe,’ when I passed the last 
dangerous place. The unloosening of the tight-bound ropes 
quickly followed with his aid. All had gone well. 

So much for the incidental side. I now turn to the far more 
interesting and important matter of what I was able to note, 
verify or restore. 

Bit. I. 47, ay V/d .* the reading of each letter is quite clear. 

Bh. i. 51, jmranam: reading absolutely certain. 

Bh. i. G5, : barring this troublesome word, the 

entire line from -dariXyaiOamCii maniyamSa to tyiidiSyamndtam 
hya is quite as given in Spiegel and Weissbach and Baug, 
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except that the y and « of (iaumata’s name arc defaced, and the 
y of hya is illegible, owing to the weathering of the rock. The 
question arises with regard to the much discussed word hogin¬ 
ning with r' in the middle of the line. The latter part of the 
word is mutilated, but my memoranda show that we must accept 
two letters after -hi*. The latter T have marked as 4 apparently 
<V the former 1 noted at first aa ‘ illegible,’ but added after¬ 
wards 1 probably right as t\* This shows the hearing of Rawlin- 
son’s ‘extremely doubtful’ as regards the d at least. A photo¬ 
graph which 1 took of the first part of the word r i 0‘ , h' , i*"-a is 
interesting as showing that there is no * inserted either before or 
after the 0. This is a matter of importance for future refer¬ 
ence. I am not unmindful of the various places where this 
word has been discussed in the journals—the most recent is 
Gray, JAOS. xxiii. 56-00. [Regarding ttbi- or <thu- of abic/trix, 
I unfortunately find on returning to America that I had made 
no special memorandum, but luy inference from the absence of 
a note is that the text stands as first given by Kawlinson (ttbi-) 
and also by Wcissbaeh and Hang, because I had the latter 
volume with me on the rock and should probably have recorded 
a variation if there had been one.] 

Bh. I. 06: my memoranda aud ‘snap shot’ photographs of 
portions of 1. 66 show that this line stands as given in the 
received editions, excepting the & in pthwondtl and the final mrd 
of bi&(Ia[n)cit]. But this is a matter of minor importance. My 
‘ snap shots * also help to assure the accuracy of several other 
words in 11. 65-70; I only wish I had taken' more photographs, 
despite the great difficulty in using the camera on the ledge. 

Bli. I. 8G, m ,, -y' , k&uml (?) etc.: the first letter of this word 
is very uncertain, but the notes which 1 made upon it on two 
different days seem to confirm the accuracy of the initial at. 
My notes on the last occasion remark that the first part of the 
word looks more like »*" >/', anti 1'twjee sketched the remnants 
of the cuneiform characters with a special comment on the very 
scanty space between the m (?) and the y. My second drawiug 
in pencil indicates more especially the illegibility of the m, 
which is inferable, however, from the partial dots that are 
faintly visible, but may be made out with difficulty. The same 
sketch seems to emphasize again the small space between it and 
the y. [On returning to America and gaining access to my 
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books, I find that whereas in JRAS. x. p. xlv. (0. S.) ltawlinson 
says ‘ there would appear to be a sufficient space for two letters 
between m and lie afterwards corrects this statement (JRAS. 
xii. p. ii., O. S., Appendix; of. Bartholomac, IF. xii. 132, note) 
by noting' ‘ there is only one cliaractcr wanting in the word 
ina-ktPwwA.* This later remark would agree precisely with mv 
own independent observations.] As to the correctness of //, 
which is not given in any of the editions except in the text of 
Weissbaeh and Bang and is marked doubtful by them, I have 
no hesitation. Both my pencil sketches of the cuneiform char¬ 
acters present a y", and so do my memoranda. The last part, 
-kduvfty of the word under consideration is perfectly clear, as 
my notes on each letter show. The only Avestan word that I 
can recall that is at all like this dubious rn u y" k"if c "a is Av. 
maekaintlS Ys. 38 . 3; or is it beasts of burden, cf. Sk. 2 indy a / 
As to the reading of the two words adum karam, which stand 
before this provoking word, there is no uncertainty. 

Bh. 1 . 80, fmi yum uSabiirim: an examination and rc-exam- 
ination of the rock proves the certainty of this reading. The 
word-divider precedes the u and is all light. The u itself, 
while not clear, can be made out sufficiently well, for I examined 
it on two different occasions, in order to be perfectly sure. The 
X was found to be beyoud question, and that without noticing 
the loss of any sign after it in the margin, as Foy, IF. xxxv. 30, 
would assume. The chiselling of -bdrim in the following line 
shows that portion of the compound to be perfectly clear. 
Oppert’s original conjecture vkubdrim would therefore be sub¬ 
stantiated. I refrain here from entering into a discussion of 
the derivation of this much mooted word. 

Bh. 1 . 87, aniyahyd a»am (sic) [..]dw<yo;>;: the form 
aniyuhyd, as given, is accurate, though the word is damaged. 
The reading aha., of Spiegel, Kossowicz and Tolman, or 
taSim[kam] of Fr. Muller, WZKM. i. 222, xi. 253, and «*[;><?] 
of Weissbaeh and Bang, though the latter were on the light- 
track (cf. Gray, AJP. xxi. 21), must be abandoned. The 
word is simply asant, ‘horse’ (acc. sg.). The m at the end is 
very distinct; the * is very plain; and the initial a is quite 
clear. To these comments my note-book further adds, ‘the 
word-divider after it is quite clear.’ Further conjecture there¬ 
fore is unnecessary and I find ray observation as to the in. 
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receives additional substantiation from Rawlinson, who read 
. . ana yum,' but be did not notice the word-divider 
after amm and consequently vocalized the word erroneously. 
The old difficulty, however, still remains with regard to the 
obliterated prefix of [..] iiuayam. Over each of the cuneiform 
letters of the legible part, -d n" »/' m", I have written *0. Tv,’ 
i. e. ‘ all right,’ in my note-book. Hut on examining the con¬ 
jectural pati as prefix in AT. and B. I have added a memoran¬ 
dum l jyati extremely questionable; the initial letter can hardly 
be p at all.’ In fact, as my notes continue, ‘it is hardly possi¬ 
ble to read the prefix/ because the rock is so damaged. I 
appended a further note that the appearance of the word sug¬ 
gested rather [nj>\diuiyani or [ux\dnuytun. As to form and 
composition neither of these prefixes would be impossible, as I 
have since found on being able to consult tlu* verbal prefixes 
under 's/nl in my .Sanskrit dictionary. But such a restoration 
is quite uncertain, though I tried my best to assure it by exam¬ 
ining the weathered stone again and again. Whatever the 
prefix may be, the sense seems clear when combined with the 
new reading asum (acc. Kg. for plur., special for general) so 
that the sentence may he rendered uniyuhyu <t.tum [up]dJiayu/n 
‘I brought up horse(s) for the rest (of the army)/ This inter¬ 
pretation is apparently also in accord with the Klamitie version, 
cf. Weissbach, Aehdmeniden hutch rlften Zireife/\ Art, pp. 03, 
G4, and Foy, op. eit. xxxvii. 554. 

Bli. I. 88, exit uv<nj&, in hoc loco: the reading of Spiegel, 
Kousowicz, Tolmau, AVeissbneh and Bang, is wrong as far as 
uvadd is concerned, and that too despite the fact that Spiegel, 
JieilinscJiriftm*, p. 11, n. 88, is following the authority of 
Rawliuson’s revision (JRAS. xii. p. ii., O. 8., Appendix). The 
rock plainly gives uvam at this particular point, oven though 
uvadd occurs often elsewhere in the inscriptions. The m of 
uvam is clear, as is shown by my notes and sketch of the cunei¬ 
form characters. The t> is not quite plain, but can he made 
out. Regarding the initial a, there is of course no doubt. In 
JRAS. x. 211, etc., Rawliuson originally i-ead quite correctly 
kdrdm ’ ‘that army/ just as in Bh. 2. 20, 21, 41, 46, 
etc. T)iere was no occasion for his departing from that. It 
may he added by way of supplement that the letters -dra of the 
adjacent word [/wwjdet* are right, though the first part of the 
word is broken. 
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Bli. i. 92-96: the t in naditahaira (i. 92) is legible, ami may 
reasonably be removed from italics in our transcribed editions 
of the text. I made an incidental note also that iiiSa hadd 
(i. 93) is accm-ately recorded in our texts, and that akimid 
(i. 96), though defaced, is still legible. There were evidences 
also that the rock has sntFcrcd since the days of Rawlinson. 

Bli. 2 . 59-61: these three lines are precisely as given in 
liawlinson and Spiegel. The lacuna indicated by Weissbach 
and Bang in * nil .. avam htram* (i. 61) is wrong and is evi¬ 
dently due to a misprint (not noticed by Bartholomac, IF. xii. 
135). In printing, the two points .. have presumably slipped 
in by mistake from the fragmentary - h/anumam in the next line. 
This note applies therefore merely to the W. and B. edition. 

Bli. 2 . 75 (cf. 2 . 79), [CaZmu] avajam, etc.: at the beginning 
of this line the y of t itdia/iy, though faint, is nevertheless to be 
inferred from the indentures or dots that arc still quite distin¬ 
guishable. Recall what was said above on such dots as means 
of restoration. The obliterated word, read as duimu or dttshna, 
yielded no new results and is equally illegible in both 2 . 75 and 
2 . 79. At 2 . 75 I have merely noted regarding the fragments 
of an internal letter that it ‘looks more like an A than it does 
like an tf,’ but the likeness between the two letters in the Cunei¬ 
form character leads easily to misapprehension, and certainly 
caimn suits the sense, for the loss of an eye or both eyes, 
afflicted as a punishment in addition to other mutilations, is pre¬ 
cisely what one notices or hears of in remote parts of Persia 
to-day as in the days of King Darius. The sight is destroyed 
by means of a red hot iron brought near to the ball—see, for 
example, A. II. S. Landor, Across Coveted Lands , ii. 191. 
This latter observation may throw some additional light on the 
meaning of avajam (i. 75). The reading of this word is 
beyond question. So also is duvarayamaiy ; but bast a addriy 
must now be put iu italics in our editions, as I found both 
words illegible—still another proof of the damage done by the 
water since Rawlinsou examined the rock some sixty years ago. 
Simply by way of record it may he worth adding that the last 
two words of this line, I. 75 haruoaMm kjdra are in perfect 
condition at present. 

Bh. 3 . 87-91: some time w’as spent in trying to see if any¬ 
thing new might possibly be got out of the closing lines of the 
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third column, hut the action of the water had no completely 
obliterated the words that cveu the two last words at the bot¬ 
tom of the tablet were less clear than they were to Rawlinson. 
My notes show that dp of \itzuuty\ftpatiy may bo inferred from 
the faint remnants of these two letters; the last part of the 
word is all right. The /• of iVcariya u tdrii is apparently rightly 
read; I have added * k is best,’ but have repeated that it is much 
damaged. 

Bit. 4 . 4G: so far as the first three words xiaya/Qiya vaStad- 
mmi\iwwWut\ arc concerned, the reading is as in the texts 
already cited; but I was able to make out the faint remnants of 
m u &d a in the divine name. In the fourth word, like Rawlin- 
son, I could only read the latter portion, or -mart/, so there is 
still an opportunity for conjecture, and the suggestion of Gray, 
,TAOS. xxiii. G2, to read avdt-iinni/y is as satisfactory a way of 
tilling the lacuna as any. The word onit/aWiy y furthermore, I 
have marked with an ‘ (). Iv.’ (all right) in my memoranda. 

Bh. 4 . 49, arah/yti parin' Batla . . . : the first two words are 
clear, hut the verb is in had condition. Its introductory part, 
however, can lie made out and I have marked the d as ‘ O. Iv.,’ 
hut with the latter part I could do nothing. 

Bh. 4 . 50, »nrtuty[<ljf[»y]: despite the syntactical grounds 
favoring a subjunctive we must accept a short rf, judging from 
the rock, unless my memoranda have failed me. On the margin 
of my text I have distinctly recorded, ‘no space for long 0; 
what remains of the l comes directly after //.’ 

Bh. 4 . 51, partivd utiaya6[iyd] . . . dtd aha, etc.: the first 
two words are quite clear on the rock; the remnants of the third 
one I read as ... . dtd without looking at either of the printed 
Wxts of Sp. and W. and 15., which I had with me. Rawlinson, 
followed by the later editors, gives only the final d, whereas I 
distinctly made out . . . dtd independently, as stated. Weiss- 
bacli and Bang conjecture [ydt]d; hut if one is to make a guess 
I should think that [CuV]dtd (cf. Av. dzdta ‘noble born’) or 
[d//*]dfd (Bh. 1 . 17), as an attribute to x&aya6iyd> would be as 
good a way of filling the lacuna as any. With regard to the 
next word, I have noted: * aha can he made out on the stone 
without question.’ The reading, therefore, is assured, and I 
have marked amiSdrn and antiy as all right; but the uaiy 
between them is no longer clear, although it may be inferred 
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from the appearance of the stone. Accordingly I have marked 
it ‘ O. K., inferable.’ 

13h. 4 . 53, ddraya[vau$ srSaya^Biya nxtrain: the name of 
King Darius is apparently somewhat more damaged now than in 
Rawlinson’s time; but that is a minor matter. More important 
is a memorandum regarding the absence of any break before 
nurnm. In my notes on the margin I have drawn a circle 
around the dots in the W. and 13. edition, to indicate that the 
lacuna is to he struck out, and have added a definite memoran¬ 
dum, ‘ omit the space; the word aura in comes after the word- 
divider that followed [xXaya^Oiya,* Foy’s conjecture of add, 
KZ. xxxv, 34, 11 . 1, is therefore needless. 

Bh. 4 . G4, nah/ zurakara «/*«[?«]: the last part of naif/ is 
much broken, but the reading appears to be all right. On 
examining zurakara I first noted ‘ not wholly clear, as the stone 
is somewhat marred, but still z n r k r does seem all right.* 
On re-examining it the following day in a better light, I added 
that the reading is confirmed. [On looking up Rawlinson I find 
that lie gives the cuneiform quite clearly, which again bears out 
the idea that the rock lias suffered since.] As to dha[m\ I have 
marked ‘all right* over d/i" and have added ‘probably right* 
over what can he made out of the final in. The printed editions 
have the same. 

Bh. 4 ; 64, [noli/ adam na]imui>/ tnnmd: I was not able to 
make anything out of the missing letters that are indicated here 
by being enclosed in brackets, and I wrote * absolutely illegible 
to me ’ over [< adam ]. But on the last day in tbe strong sunlight 
I corrected this, by a supplementary remark that * I fancied I 
could discern the a quite clearly, and remnants of the crossbar 
and upper parts of a d , together with a fragment of the hori¬ 
zontal wedge and possible traces of the indenture, caused by 
the deep strokes in the nail-heads of an in' This therefore is 
something towards assuring the accuracy of \adain\. Regard¬ 
ing the first i in \na\imaiy I have noted that it is * right but 
broken badly.’ As to tauind there is no doubt. The reading is 
<juite accurate, as in all our texts. The next three words, aud 
those following, called for much study, the results of which will 
now be given. 

Bh. 4 . 64, ujpariy Stdm upariy: I spent much of my last 
two days in examining this passage, which was one of the 
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incentives for my going to Belli stun, because of tlie bearing of 
the whole sentence on the question of the religion of Darius as 
a Zoroastrian and the faith of the Achaemenian kings, which I 
have discussed in JAOS. xxi. 109, 172-175. I returned to the 
line again and again, studied each word under different lights, 
sketched it, and made rubbings, so far ns I could, or dared, lest 
the stone in any way should become injured. Regarding the two 
npaHy\ the first is much damaged and is difficult to read; but on 
the last day I was fortunate in having bright sunlight, so that I 
could examine it well and compare it again and again with the 
similnr word at the end of the line. I found distinctly that it 
is upariy (with «) not ajtany as has been suggested (e. g. JvZ. 
xxxv, 45, n. 1). This first upariy therefore remains unchanged, 
as in Rawlinson. I carac to like results as to the second ujxtriy, 
which is more distinct. Over its v in my text and over part of j> 
and over y I have written in my hook ‘ all right.* Below the part 
pun I have marked ‘ much defaced.’ But on the following day 
when the sun was bright the word came out quite clearly and I 
appended the note, it is * all right.’ Therefore the second ujxrriy 
must likewise stand, as in Rawlinson. 

I was most anxious, however, to examine the word between 
these two and to find whether it is abiStdi/i (R.J, (fbaStdm (R.J 
or dr St dm (Foy’s conjecture)—sec my remarks in the article 
already referred to, JAOS. xxi. 109, 172-175. Great care and 
attention were spent in the examination, and after working on 
the individual letters I made it a point to turn to something 
else and them to return again and again to verify my memo¬ 
randa and niv sketches. In the first place, there is no i in the 
word; any such reading as abiSt&m must therefore he dropped. 
We havo therefore to do either with abaft Con or with Foy’s 
conjecture CirStdm, the point being merely whether our text has 
a b or an r, because each of the other letters a.Stdm is perfectly 
clear, as my memoranda again and again show. The whole 
question between the two mooted letters is whether we have 
the slight horizontal mid-bar of the cuneiform r or simply 
the two parallel wedges of the h. I must mention at once 
that the shape of the cuneiform character for r on the Behistun 
rock does not exaggerate the middle of the three horizontal 
strokes so much as in the type of our printed editions. I 
noticed this particularly and my photographs taken on the ledge 
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also bring it out. Therefore tbe middle wedge is naturally less 
prominent, and when defaced by the action of the water, as 
this word has been, it becomes very faint. A moment of un¬ 
certainty also arises as to whether it be an intended indenture 
or an accidental dot, because of the peculiar brownish mottled 
appearance of the somewhat porous stone when it is exposed to 
the disintegrating water. But each time I returned to tbe word 
I became surer that Foy is right and ;• not h is to be rend. 1 
examined the letter in connection with tbe other r’s in the 
vicinity, when these bad suffered from the water, and always 
with the same result. I believe therefore that afWV'anr" i. e. 
arZtdm for urSMtwn ‘Arshtut, Uprightness, Rectitude’ is to 
be read with Foy and he is to be heartily congratulated on his 
shrewd conjecture. At the same time, I would suggest the 
need of caution in making further conjectures. The days spent 
up on the ledge at Bchistun have made me more conservative 
than ever, and in cases of doubt I should generally rely on the 
faithful Rawlinson until the rock itself be examiued. 

. Bh. 4 . 05, ... Xakaurim etc.: the text in Spiegel, Kossowicz 
and Tolmau, partly follon'ing Rawlinson, gives upariy/mitni 

naiy Zakattrinr . huvatam turn akunavani\ Oppert, L< 

PeupUt ct hr Lnnym drs Jfetfr*, p. 183, writes it upariydyam 
naiy uvdritn naiy druvaplani mum aknnacam; Fr. Mailer, 
WZKM. i. 60 reads apanjd/jiima naij iakaurim [nag a]/unn7 - 
tam zaura okunavan / Wcissbaeh and Bang present uj tarry 
dydm naiy Sakaurim [ naiy] .... hnoatanr zura akutmvam ; 
Foy, KZ. xxxv. 45 first suggested a correction of .the text, i. e. 

‘ in upariydyam zu vorbessern,’ and he altered iakaurim into 
h ukurim , and huvrUam into d'uikaram (on which see Bang, IF. 
viii. 292); Bartholomae, IF. xii. 130 made the radical conjec¬ 
ture naiy a/’nrim naiy duruvatam j finally Foy KZ. xxxvii. 
557, shifted his ground and made a new guess, dasttrim .. . [u’i) 
naf'nva"taw. I can only add that with regard to iakaurim sug¬ 
gestions for altering the text may be practically abandoned. 
The stone plainly gives $ l kf l u r* i (.**) W*. Regarding the first 
three letters, Z u kf l u, there is no doubt, as a repeated examina¬ 
tion of the word proved. The )■“ though is very unclear, but the 
holes or dots of the defaced wedges would allow an r. . The 
same is true of t, which looks somewhat like an d, but the dots 
favor an i. The final letter m is marked in my notes as ‘ even 
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less clear, but the dots would not be against m;’ and on a third 
examination I became still surer of the vi. I added a remark 
to the effect that the passage must have suffered since Rawlin- 
son’s time. 

As to the first part of the line, which is variously given as 
mam tutiy, or iiyam vaii/, etc., I confess that when I first rend 
the fragmentary second element I marked it as agreeing with 
9inii/ in the transcribed text which I had with me. But on 
re-examining the damaged fragment I recorded in my note book 
that ‘ instead of ili/am van /, it looks more like a long word 
ending in -A"/;/ or —the former, -//"/*/, is however better, 

and it seems so to be clear.’ Later I added again ‘it does 
not look like van/.' This makes the question of the reading 
vail/ just a bit uncertain. [On returning to America and 
gaining access to Rawlinson’s draft of the cuneiform characters, 
I am interested in finding that be also lias -A"/y, and he must 
likewise have had the impression of a longer word as his 
>/'. . . f"/t"(i/' seem to prove. Yet in Ins later revision (JRAS. 
xii. pp. viii, O. S. Appendix) his cuneiform text runs 

n"r>/", with which Spiegel and the other editors have 
operated. With such a reading I could only understand upariy 
mam to mean ‘ beyond measure * and com]) a re (as I did some 
years ago) Avcstan avi ni{tM t yu6a-M{tm t Yd. 5.CO, 61; Yt. 5. 
127.] But I must refer again to my impression of the defaced 
word, which was similar to Rawlinsou’s original impression also. 

n[e/ri/]: regarding the other word after Sukttarim, I have 
noted ‘ the v of iiaiy(?) after iakunnm can bo made out by the 
dots.’ But now, if wo begin to hesitate about the tu/iy before 
8akaurim i 1 begin to feel less sure that the word after it is 
naiy despite the sense. But perhaps 1 may return to this some 
day again. 

Bh. 4 . 65, [..] uvatam: for this much debated word, formerly 
read .. huvabon, etc., as noted above, 1 have now some new 
material to offer. The text is indeed much mutilated, but each 
of the letters u v t m is legible, although the final m is in had 
condition. O 11 studying the first part of this word, which the 
editions give as .. huvatam , etc., I noticed that instead of an 
h as is commonly supposed, we have another letter, a character 
that looks more like 8. On looking closer, it became perfectly 
clear to me that the supposed 8 was not 8 at all but apparently 
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n“, although this might possibly bo a mistaken reading for *•", 
the uncertainty being due to the resemblance between the char¬ 
acters in the original cuneiform if the horizontal bars are some¬ 
what marred. The sketch made in my notes, however, looks 
precisely like n". A further examination of the damaged part 
revealed an apparent m preceding this, so that we may assume 
that the word began with in. [After coming to this conclusion 
it was interesting to me to consult my PWli. and find in RV. 
2 . 10G MUnnrtU ‘wie Menaeben, wie es Menschen ziemt,’ which 
may possibly be of some indirect help in throwing light on this 
difficult passage. Perhaps we might he tempted still further to 
recall likewise Av. manauaintim (i. e. av for no in Avestan 
writing), but such a suggestion might be hazardous.] 

Bh. 4 . G4, znra akunaoain , etc.: each letter of these, two 
words is legible, and the same is true with regard to each of the 
words that follow in this line. 

Bh. 4 . GG, this is rightly read, although the »*’is 

‘broken, but O. Iv.,’ and it is ‘hard to be sure of the final a’ 
although it is ‘ probably cori-cct,’ as I have noted in my text. 

Bh. 4 . <i8, hya apamni ahy, etc.: these first three words of 
the line are weathered and defaced, but they are rightly given 
in the texts. The same may he said of * italic ’ martiya of the 
editions, but the word is inferable from the stone. With 
regard to draujana, I have recorded ‘ weathered but O. Iv.’ The 
subjunctive ahatiy stands as in the editions; so does hyavd , but 
it is weathered. Regarding [d]f«r[*d], the whole word, except 
the internal elements, is * so weathered as to be practically 
illegible.’ 

Bh. 4 . G9, ahatiy avaiy md dauStd avaiy , etc.: the first and 
third words are all right; so also is the first avaiy, although it is 
hard to read. The last part of dauUd is scarcely legible, though 
it may be inferred from the appearance of the stone. The second 
avaiy is illegible. The long word ahifrastddiy is ‘ all right, 
but partly hard to read.’ The imperative parsd is ‘almost 
illegible.* 

Bh. 4 . 71, 73 (87), vikandhy: ‘so best with the letter k, 
not#.’ 

Bh. 4 . 76, avataiy auramazdd: the first word is ‘apparently 
all right but almost illegible;’ the second, or divine name, is 
‘inferable;’ as to mazdnam{?) of W. and B., I have written 
‘ illegible ’ above it. 
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Bh. 4 . 77, mkanah[t\dii: tbc k is ‘fairly clear’ and ‘best 
read so.* The [«] is ‘ omitted on the stone.’ 

By this time the westering sun—for one learns in Persia to 
live by the suu—warned me that I must descend for tbc last 
time from the rocky height in order to start once again for 
Ilamadan and begin my journey to Southern Persia. I was 
loath to leave, but leave I had to at last if I wore to cany out 
my plans for seeing Isfahan, Perscpolis and Shiraz, and for vis¬ 
iting the Zoroastriaus at Yazd before going to the capital and 
journeying thence to Mcrv, Bokhara and Samarkand. On 
reaching the plain once more there was au opportunity to urge 
the inhabitants of Bisitnn charily to guard their inscription and 
to tell them of the divine blessings which King Darina invoked 
upon all such, and of the curses that were assured if it were 
injured. Time now was up and I left the scene of the great 
inscription on Friday afternoon, April 17, feeling painfully 
aware that I might have accomplished more if my time had been 
more and my means greater, but happy in heart at the thought 
of having possibly contributed something toward our better 
knowledge of the Bchistun text, and inspired by the hope that 
an opportunity may in some way he offered me to go again and 
complete such parts as had to be loft undone at the moment. 


Notes on the Annals of ASurbanijxd ( V. Rawlinson, pp. 
1-10)? — By Stkpiirn H. Langdon, M.A., Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 


Col. I. 

Line 12. Si-Gar “To establish abundance; 1 ’ feast day of 
Gula on the 12th of Aiaru, about May 1st. Gula is identified 
with Ban, a Babylonian goddess whose festival was celebrated 
on Xcw Year's Day, March 20th. The fruitful season begin¬ 
ning later iu Assyria than in Southern Babylonia, the original 
home of Ban, her feast day seems to have been changed to a 
later date in the season. A temple was built to Gula at Kalliu 
by Asuruasirpal (I. Bawl. 23 ,w ). 

1. 37. uia df/ilu panu-a xanin eiritiSun. I turned my atten¬ 
tion to earing for their temples. 

1. 46. hanXn- ana animat n Sc-atn iSkn inn ubsinniXu. Five 
cubits tall the graiu grew in its thriftiness. 

1. 48. cXir ebtirn napaX rt,t Ni&aba. The grain grew tall, the 
corn thrived. 

1. 49. kahiii uXahuabn f/ipilrn. The fields put forth verdure 
unceasingly. 

1. 50. bCiln SuteSur inn talidti (V" 7 ^). The cattle were 
unfailing in their bearing. 

1. 66. emtiki-ia fir (it i. Singular noun with plural adj.; see 
Delitzscli, Gram ., p. 328. 

1. 121. inxlikn ramanXun unxuxa. They plotted for them¬ 
selves thus—. 

1. 126. ai ibbaSi ina birinni Sanumma bSlum. There shall be 
no other lord among us. 

1 . 127. ana kitrUunu. To keep their compact, ufzizu. VfiJ- 

1. 132-3. (mamit AXur) tabtu katu-Sun u-ba-a-i-ma. The oath 
of Asur exacted satisfaction for the good done them. The stem 

1 These Notes were originally intended for the second volume of the 
Series of Semitic Texts edited by Professors Gottheil and Jastrow. 
Owing to lack of space this material had to be taken from the Glossary, 
and is collected and published here by the kindness of the editorial com¬ 
mittee of this Journal.— S. H. L. 
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II. 1. of nXO is used with t/thtu in tin* sense of ‘exacting 
punishment equal to the good done the faithless one by the 
* wronged,’ a Semitic idea of divine retribution common also in 
the O. T. On the use of kata as a particle of advantage or dis¬ 
advantage, see the Glossary. 

Col. II. 

1. 9. ntll-e el! Ho inolie! nHutir. T rendered his oaths stronger 
than before. 

1. 21. ittih Hint at unlHiXu. TIis fateful night (i. e. death) 
came upon him. 

1. 42. Hu 2500 hilt! * oaHtaktiHnna. Whose weight was 2500 
hundred weight, hiltu . 

1. 57. ana ejteH takldfi. For serving in concubinage. 

1 . 60. ma'asxi = ma'attu; see nut'ado. 

1. 74. struHHu; uXSu for Ho; see Pelitjweh, Gram., j». 135. 

1. 95. Ha nibirti tamti. Sec Del., Grant., p. 329. 

1. 100. limit Hutto (V^)) atnutn e.mum. On the day that 
he saw that dream. See in Glossary. 

1. 112. {rakhoHo) vHarHa batilta. ITc stopped sending an 
ambassador. 

1.113. ikbttH libbu. Pride impelled him. 

1. 117. iSlimma. .It came to pass. 

1. 121. ipHii limuttim Ha hut nlH kdti-ia ildni t!k!!-io hut pan 
ahi bdni-Hu uHapriht. Because of the retribution which the 
gods, my helpers, at my request, hurled against his father [he 
sent greetings]. ipHit limuttim , casus pendens. 

1. 124. (tbil-u tar arm a limuttv iHHukin in a pdni-Htt. My 
father thou didst curse,' and misfortune was prepared before 
hipi. 

1. 125. la-Su-ta = la aHdta. Truly I will bear thy yoke. 

1. 129. ittallak for attaUak. 

Col. III. 

1 . 26. emimi — 8mid tot. 

1. 32. Sipir iStardti. The sending of the goddesses, i. e. mis¬ 
sion of the goddesses. 

1. 53. On this liue see pBf in Glossary. 

1.65. Ur-Bi. Ur = mittyaru ; Bi = intt. Ur-Bi = amei 
mitbariH (Del., Gram., p. 220 note). ‘One who works with • 
vol. xxiv. 7 
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another;’ hence ‘ally.’ Read fiw,cl Mttndafriru, friend, ally. 
Translate: With his allies, my foes of the people of Gambulu. 

1. 78. (Sa) epnSuS. lie forgot the kindness which I showed ’ 
him. 

1. 80. cliS inti, SaptcSu itamuul (ubbiUi. Ontwardly with his 
lips he spoke good. 

1. 90. in a paXSrtri takni-n ulziznuntUi (VW)- I set them 
down at a table of carefully prepared dishes. 

1. 93. adi. While. 

1. 94. nSttzzu. Remained (VffJ). 

1. 100. ina kati-ia. Against me. Dative of disadvantage. 

1. 119. ina Sat wuSi iltrtl. Sec stem II. 2 of in Glossary. 

1. 123. ippuSn siUrita. [Whosoever has plotted evil against 
Asurbanipal] stirring up hostility. On the Circumstantial Pres¬ 
ent see Del., Gram., p. 364. 

1. 138. itba ana kitriSu. And [who] went into alliance with 
him. 

Col. IV. 

1. 15. afrurrfl. A private soldier; see HIN in Glossary. 

1. 18. A second time— ikbiil UnnnanigaS kt unaSSik kakkaru 
—he spoke the same thing in regard to UnnnanigaS when lie 
kissed the ground. 

1. 29. kakkant nSettir ina tikniSn. He touched the earth 
with his beard; see "HSH. For a different rendering, see Del., 
HW., stem III. 1 of 

1. 30. nuinzaz t ? u maSdri isbat. He followed close after my 
chariot wheels. 

1. 32. aSSil SpeS diniSu. That I would render him justice. 

1. 42. Sa itli S' iSSaknu. Who were brought into alliance 
with Sammuges. 

1. 5G. napSatsun panuMun tgkir. Their life was dear to them. 

1. 63. kdtil-a = ina kdtl-ia ; see Del., Gram., p. 222 e. 

1. 66. amc * sdbS Si tat it nu nillatu piSunu Sa ina eli , etc. As to 
these soldiers, because of the insolence of their tongues in that 
they spoke insolence against A5ur my god, etc. Two cases of 
emus pendens; one, sabe, introducing the thing concerned, and 
the other, sillatu y giving the cause; cf. II. 1 * 1 . 

1. 70. jfiitti niSe bait warn ina Sedi lamasni Sa Sin-ulii-irba ina 
libbi ispunu tninna an aka ina kupiSu niSe Sdtunu ina libbi 
ctspun. The rest of the people I took away alive; at the place 
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of the bull-god where Sennacherib was slain, now in memory 
of his death I slew these people there. Cf. II Kings xix. 36. 

1. 8G. ina Sipir i&ippiUi. By commissioning the priests. 

1. 118. Sa aUftJcn. As I was going. Circumstantial Present; 
cf. m. ,M . • 

1. 122. imkutnimma for imkutdnimnui; see Del., (Irani. ^ 
p. 91 (end). 

1. 127. elUimd-a. See in Glossary. 

Col. V. 

1. 23. Sa aSpurtt resiltsn. In that I sent him assistance. 

1. 20. He said to himself: “The peoples of Elant arc returned 
to peace ina pan ASSnr Sunn Snmnna irntbflniinmu with 
Assyria; let some here, some there enter [and plunder Elam].” 

1. 41. ina taiarti-ia in SnllummS. Upon my prosperous 
return. See Del., tfraa, p. 329, 2. 

Col. VI. 

1. 17. held kcti'ubi simdnd (VODl) minima epcS tafrdzi. War¬ 
like weapons, the proper equipment, whatever is used in battle. 

1. 30. Uu SnSinak tin piristiXnn Sa aSbu hut pnzrdti. Susinak, 
their god of wisdom, who dwells among mysteries. Susinak = 
Elamite Ninib, on the basis of II. R. .*57 c, 49; cf. also II. fiO a, 
10 and b. 9. Ideograph suh-le§. 8uh = ramkutu. «•* Sa 
ramkUtu = Ninib, i. e. *God of the priestly function.’ S0s = 
paSdSu ‘to anoint;’ hence * ,M Suh-Sos = 4 God of the anointing 
of oil.’ 

1. 63. a<li la baSe-e. Until there were none. 

1. 64. amnd ana zakiki. HJO with ana ‘to give over to.’ 

1. 87. anui mukU. See *7)3 in Glossary. 

1. 87. anul SalSu-kiSSiiti. Id. 3 Hu-Si. Hu-Si = kiS- 
Satu t 4 a group, company;’ probably the name of a company of 
a certain number. Hence a ' Ncl 3 kiSSdti = ‘man over three com¬ 
panies.» In II R. 31, 61 f 3 3 Hu-Si occurs, which 

must mean «»«* SalSu SalSu-kiSSdti , i. e. 4 man over 3 cap¬ 

tains of 3 companies = 4 captain of 9 companies;’ i. e. captain of 
three subalterns each of whom has three 'kiiiatu' under him; 
cf. centurion and decuriou. Translate: ‘captain of 3 com¬ 
panies.’ 
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1 . 301. rif/im amduti kiln* alpdni d tjcni fi*it fddl/t tdbto 
vzxunmd uydrcSn. The clamor of men, the trearl of the feet of 
sheep and cattle, the sweet song of gladness, I made to depart 
from their holds. On genitive aldla for aldli, see Del., Grant ., 
06. aldln for dfilu due first to eliangc of first <) to <“ under influ¬ 
ence of the disappearing guttuml a,,, l then (l is 

deflected to f upon the principle of vowel harmony. See Del., 
Gram., 34 y. 

1. 109. aXnr la dmd/iXa. A place not becoming her. 

1. 112. taiarat ildtiXa taXadyi/a pdnd-a. .She entrusted me 
with the restoration of her divine self. 

1. 120. harrdan Xa alia* libbi. A way causing the heart to 
rejoice. Xa here is the sign of the genitive. 

Col. VII. 

I. 15. See kihvllu. 

II. 16-27. S(Jf Ndbu-hSl-iuini in dr indr Harduk-apal-iddiva 
Xu iJjtdddd-ittakla... amfl mdr Hpri-ia Xilt. Xghd JV'. .. .v-ma'ir. 
As regards N\, grandson of M'., who sinned, threw off my yoke, 
went to U\, etc., my messenger I sent concerning the fetching 
of [this] N\ 

• 1. 32. Of. note on 4, 50. 

1. 105. r £'utsirm epgXi. To exercise rule over them. 

1. 125. ediXSiSu invabit. .See in Glossary. 

Col. Vm. 

1. 6. ten Xu. See (Sinn a/DNLD. 

1. 37. ikulu XerS ufunniX. They ate each other’s flesh. 

Col. IX. 

1. 37. mS Pir-Xu. Hr. Syl. 7954, Pir-tiv = eribu Xu XatnXt. 
mg gribi XamSi = urine, ‘ water at the sunset.’ 

1. 48. ina V/i iikli Yi Xikli kaspi iXammn via bab mufiiri. 
They fix the price at 1 Yi t0 l A shekel at the trading gate. 

1. 50. sutammn ina nidni amti urkltu-vm ina frab& ama zikurv 
ktru ina JclXiht Xa vktn imdahuru yammalS u anigldti. The 
builder bought camels and men for his building, the water-carrier 
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for liis vessels, the gardener for his orchard which he had set 
out. 

1. OH. inn cli 7 mlmt uuiSGnikittb eniku. [They] sucked at 
seven suckling mothers; see VpV. 

1. 83. urroMijKf for viutHxiltn, 

1. 101. ikStutsn . 

1. 102 . AraSSu ViTT). 

1. 110. Sa nirih maSnakti admit i nab A vikirSa. Whose name 
is called ‘The entrance of the Throng of Nations.’ 

Col. X. 

I. 30. Ekur. “Mountain house.” Temple of Bel; of. the 
epithet of JiSly 'Satin rUbtV “The great mountain; cf. •),*-[ 
/Van in Micah iii. 12 . 

• - - ♦ 

1. 32. itSapd \/N£)1. 

1. 30. uSatizn-bmi \/r?J . 

1. 45. iStanapjMfra MAtn. He sent acknowledgment of my 
royal power. 

1. 47. lie sent saying, “let there be peace to the king my 
lord.” 

1. 153. nidr Samiti-iu ixxnru. They guarded me while I was 
heir-apparent to the throne. 

1. 71. inu <nmlal> Sa Seri. Upou my bed in the morning. 
Cf. Sa Saddtliy 'Sa silli. Sa with gen. in the sense of a 
descriptive gen. of material, time, etc. 

1. 79. tumid SntUn. As to the terrace; euiiujnmden#. 

1. 92. (luj)Sikkn is used here as a synonym of <///»*, ‘basket,’ 
evidently something used for carrying brick, mortar, etc. Dap 
= ‘table,’ Sikku, a Semitic root meaning ‘high,’ hence ‘a high 
board;’ probably a flat mortar board carried on top of the head 
and supported on a stout framework of cane which fitted the 
head like a hood; then the name may have been given to the 
hood itself. Cf. a bas-relief of TJr-Nina, De Sarzec, J)fc.y pi. 
'IbUy and AB., vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 4, 1. 55. A sign of slavery 
and equated with kudnrrn , V R. 32, 4 . 

1. 97. nSarrili ipSStSSu. I enlarged its proportions. 

1. 98. ( ! rw 4 t/nSArc eriiii sirdti tar bit (,131) <a<i« Sfoara * <ldu 
Libnana uSatrix eliSu. Tall cedar beams that grew on Mts. 
Sisara and Lebanon I reared upou it [i. e. upon the tafrlubii]. 
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1. 105. enhu in muSSudi mtVdii. (A great garden I planted) 
that it might bear fruit abundantly. Mu§€udu : Id. Su. Sa 
i. e. piel of Sa=md5ftdu. Br. 7174 mnghtdu=S\\. Ur. Ur. [Ra]. 
Ur = pen of animals. Su = du’u/.u life producing [Tamtuuz]. 
Su = a ^ so Hwnibrum virile [Erdmau]. Ur. Ur intensive of Ur; 
Sn.Ur.Ur = produce in great numbers (of animals first and 
then in general for plants, etc.). 

1. 108. inn zarat takni-e. In a panoply arranged with this 
inscription, “ ana arhat , etc.” 

1. 111. uufytntitv htddii. See in Glossary. 


The Hymn to Bclit , K. 257 (HT. 126-131 ).—By J. Dyne- 
ley Prince, Professor in Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Tins text, which is one of the most difficult of the Sumerian 
hymns, has, so far as I am aware, never been published before. 
Professor Unapt made his version of the inscription from a copy 
furnished him by Mr. Pinches, which Professor Haupt carefully 
compared with the original text written in Babylonian characters 
(see I1T. 131). The version in IIT. is given for the convenience 
of the student in Assyrian transliteration. The British Museum 
has several duplicates of K. 257; viz., Iv. 5122, K. 40(58, and 
K. 4634 (see ZK. ii. 69). I regret that I have been unable to 
obtain copies of these texts, which might shed some additional 
light on the interpretation of the hymn. Similar texts arc K. 
2004 and the inscription published in l hineifurm Text* front 
Babylonian Tablet* in the British Museum , Pt. xv, plates 24- 
25; see Pinches’s remarks in PSBA., Nov. 12, *02, 307. The 
hymn reminds us also of Reign or’s Humerian Hymns in the 
Berlin Museum (in “ Mittcil. ans d. oriental. Sammlungcn,” 
Teil 10, Berlin, 1896). The student should also compare Dr. 
Banks’s Dissertation Bumerisch-Babylonisehe Jh/tnnen , Leipzig, 
1897. 

The hymn Iv. 257 is important from two points of view. It 
presents a philologically interesting text in the Ente-sal dialect, 
whose existence and phonetic characteristics were first pointed 
out by Professor Haupt (.Vachr. <1. Aon. Gee. d. Wis*. xu Gott. , 
1880, 513-541 and HT. 133 ff.), and it affords a field for specu¬ 
lation with regard to its mythological concepts. Weissbach in 
his Sumerische Fraye, 52 ff., however, mentions the names of 
some Assyriologists who suspected the presence of the Kme-sal 
dialect of Sumerian before Haupt definitely established the fact 
of its existence. In view of the peculiar character of this hymn 
and in spite of the difficulties under which I have labored 
because of my inability to procure copies of the duplicate texts, 

I venture to present a translation and philological exposition 
which may pave the way for future investigations in this inter- 
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esting field. I am indel»to*l to Professor llaupt for valuable 
bibliographical material in connection with this inscription. 
Mr. S. II. Langdon has joined me during the past session at 
Columbia University in a special study of IC. 257 and similar 
texts, and I owe to him several suggestions which have been 
duly mentioned in the following treatise. 

It is now generally accepted that Emc-eul is the non-Scmitiu 
designation for a variation of the Sumerian language (cf. Ilom- 
mel, Sr mitt-a i, 280; Weissbach, op. n't., 175). These texts in 
variant form were called “Akkadian” by Hornmel, Delitxsoh, 
Ziiumern, etc., and “ Sumerian ” by llaupt. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into the details of the Sumerian dialect question, 
which have beeu admirably set forth by Weissbach in his Sum. 
JFrage, 55-G1. The fact seems, to he that in the non-Semitic 
texts Eme-ku means Sumer, i. e. Babylonia, another synonym 
for which is Kingi, which is given as the equivalent of Sumer 
especially, and of “land” in general, as they naturally regarded 
Sumer as the land par excellence (Br. 9662.). This application 
of Eme-kn is now definitely established by Bezold’s discovery 
of the fragment Kl-7-27, 180 (ZA. iv. 434), i. e. r.me-ku=li-X«- 
an Su-me-ri “the language of Sumer.” There can be no doubt 
that ku in this combination was considered to be a distinctive 
designation, either racial or descriptive. This happy discovery 
makes it perfectly patent, moreover, that the Assyrians both 
knew and mentioned the Sumerian language. Owing to the 
undoubted distinction between Eme-ku and Eme-ml, I have 
used in this article the former term to denote the ordinary 
“classical” Sumerian (indicated by EK. and the Eme-ml by 
ES. in the following exposition). Weissbach (op. eit. 176/7), 
in order to connect the Assyrians’ Sumerian language with the 
lion-Seinitic idiom which we know as Sumerian, points out that 
the word Kiugi , as. already indicated above, is synonymous 
with Sumer. The inhabitants of Kingi= Sumer were therefore 
“the Sumerians,” and the language which belongs to Kingi 
was “Sumerian.” Since, then, this Kingi always appeal's in 
the non-Semitic column of bilingual cuneiform inscriptions, we 
are justified in naming the idiom of this non-Semitic column 
“Sumerian.” Thus far Weissbach. 

Inasmuch as ku in the combination Eme-ku=UMu Sumeri has 
evidently a distinctive sense, either racial or characteristic, we 
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may assume that xnl in Eme-sal had a similar signification. The 
whole difficulty lies in the correct interpretation of hi and st/l, 
for neither of which terms can we find a satisfactory racial or 
geographical sense. Ku has a number of more or less exalted 
Assyrian equivalents, such ns Min “lord,’’ Br. 10525 (of. also 
Hr. 10585=“the god Marduk”); mbit “prince,” Ur. 10547 
jmssim, (cf. ku= “the god Sin,” Hr. 10548); secondary mean¬ 
ings are turn d “to adjure,” Hr. 10555; UiXritn “dedication,” 
Br. 10550, and ti-mu “counsel, wise speech,” Hr. 10557. The 
most characteristic, meanings of mil, on the other hand, are 
“ woman ” zinniitu, Br. 10020, and tint “ jmdrndu/n muliebrt 
Br. 10919 and 10927 ( sal-la=tj(dla , nitty, sal). Are we then to 
assume that Em e-sal was a speech peculiar to women as distinct 
from Eme-ku, the language of the lords, or princes, or the speech 
of wiso counsel, i. e. the language of the higher laws and religion ? 
The Erne-mi texts are many of them devout hymns like K. 257, 
showing a high religious tone. Why should these have been in 
the “ women’s language,” as ITaiipt names the Erne-sal, Sintflnth- 
bericht 22f.? It is, of course, possible to cite parallels for a 
“women’s tongue” among other peoples. Thus, the Caril) 
women of the Antilles used a different language from that of 
their husbands, while the Eskimo women of Greenland to this 
day have certain distinctive pronunciations (cf. Sayce, In trod, 
to the Science of Ltmguaye, i. 205). In spite of this fact, how¬ 
ever, we find no allusions in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions 
to such a state of affairs, which could only arise among very 
primitive peoples accustomed to long hunting trips,- during 
which the women were necessarily separated from the men for 
months at a time. We must suppose that so soon as a higher 
civilization prevailed, as was the case in the very earliest days 
in the Euphrates valley, such a sexual speech-differentiation 
would disappear within a single generation. On this account I 
cannot think that the sex of the original speakers of Eme-ku 
and Eme-sal had anything to do with the nomenclature of these 
idioms. 

It is much more probable that Eme-ku “language of the 
lords” or “princes” or “ language of counsel,” and Eme-sal 
“tongue of the women ” were applied to the respective speech- 
forms in a purely metaphorical sense at a comparatively late 
date. I suggest that Eme-ku “the noble tongue” was so 
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called owing to its stronger system of phonetics, and that Erne- 
ml “ the womanly speech ” simply alluded to the softer intona¬ 
tions of tliis dialect, which, for example, avoided the hard g- 
sound as much as possible, changing it to m, b and d. The 
Eme-Kid also preferred the umlaut 6 to w, changed 2 to /, a to 2 , 
and n to /, etc. (see Ilaupt’g masterly treatment of this subject, 
HT. 134, 2.). It was no doubt owing to its phonetic softness 
that the ES. dialect seemed to the early Babylonian scribes 
especially suitable for penitential hymns. 

In the meantime, until further light comes to us from the 
monuments, I fully concur with Weissbach, up. vit. , p. 177, 
that the dialectic non-Semitic Eme-ml should simply bear this 
name and not any term which commits us to a definite theory. 
Any tribal or geographical distinction between Eme-ku and 
Erne-sal has yet to be discovered. The equation Eme-Jcu= 
UMn Humeri “the language of Sumer” or Babylonia, does not 
imply that Erne-sal was not also spoken in Sumer ! 

At first sight the subject matter of Iv. 257 would seem to 
indicate that the goddess Bflit, to whose praise the hymn is 
devoted, was a bi-sexual deity. In 22-24 obv., she is made to 
exclaim: “I am Bel {Etdilld) and BMt (Ninlillu)” So the 
Assyrian line 24, which seems to me to give the correct trans¬ 
lation of the Sum. in 22 (see Commentary on this passage). 
Professor Barton iti the JBL. xx. pp. 23/4 gives two examples 
of what, might be regarded as parallel cases; that of the west 
Semitic deities MeJek-Astarl and Esfonun-A&tart, whom he con¬ 
siders to be composite gods of both sexes. On the other hand, 
a closer examination of K. 257 shows that such a supposition 
with regard to our inscription is unnecessary, as our goddess is 
simply claiming universality. She calls herself in this hymn 
the daughter of Bel, 20 and 72 obv., the daughter of Hi it, 73/4 
obv. and the consort of Ea, 75 obv., although Bflit is usually 
known as the consort of Bel (see below and Jastrow, Jieligion , 
22G). There cau be little doubt that there was no fixed mytho¬ 
logical conception regarding the relation of Bilit to the pan¬ 
theon, as the Assyrians also knew her, both as the wife of their 
peculiar god Afar, and as the mate of Ed, as whose spouse she 
is mentioned in our hymn (cf. Sarg. Cyl. 48 and the parallel, 
Lyon, Sargontexte, p. 71). She was also called by the Assyr¬ 
ians bflit Mini “ the mistress of the gods ” (so also in Iv. 257, 
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12/13, obv.). A great deal of the confusion with regard to 
Belit no doubt arose from the fact that hfltu meant “lady,” and 
hence was applicable to any goddess. 

By far the most curious part of our inscription arc the pas¬ 
sages describing the destructive power of B8Ht, 25-34 obv. 
She is evidently at war with and conquers other gods “ of the 
mountain,” 45/0 obv., i. e. of the Babylonian universe, and it is 
distinctly stated, 57/8 obv., that she makes war in heaven. In 
the reverse 11-22, the same idea is expressed that she is the all- 
powerful destructive influence who not only overthrows the 
gods, but also rebellious humanity. From 1 obv.-22 rev. the 
whole tone of the hymn is that of a song of praise to a warrior 
goddess. The lines 23-30 rev., -which allude to metals, are. 
too mutilated to interpret consecutively, but they seem to imply 
her power, over the inanimate world as well, no doubt in her 
capacity as a fire deity, as she is expressly stated to be in 11/12 
rev. 

From 31-72 rev., another phase of llfliV* power is treated, 
although unfortunately in a very fragmentary text. Here the 
goddess undoubtedly appears as the patroness of sexual inter¬ 
course and parturition. The allusions to “ the girl ” (31/2) and 
“the man” (33/4), and to “the man and the woman” (47/54 
rev.), taken in connection with the significant expression* “to 
open the house” (55/G rev.), and “ not to open the house” (57/H 
rev.), and “the virgin” (?) in 50/00, show very plainly the 
general sense of this part of the hymn. Be!it controls the per¬ 
sonal attraction of one sex to the other; she presides at the 
opening of the house, i. e. the act of copulation; she brings 
forth “the strength out of the house,” 01/2 rev., viz., the mneu 
homini* and “as the (divine) wife” regulates the passions of 
the male (07-70 rev.). Finally, 72-73 rev., she ordains the time 
of birth for the expectant mother. 

There can be no doubt as to the composite character of the 
goddess of this hymn. She is the old BSlit of the earlier Baby¬ 
lonian conceptions, as may be seen from her association with 
“ the mountain.” The Babylonian Bel it or Ninlilld was called 
Ninxarsay “lady of the mountain,” because B61, her husband, 
as the chief of the godR, was especially associated with this 
“mountain of the lands” (see Jastrow, op. eit. 55/0). The 
goddess of our inscription is not only this IIflit, but also litnr 
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in her double personality of tlie goddess of l>attle ami the god¬ 
dess of sexual love. This fact is emphasized by her calling 
herself “the daughter of Si/t," who was the father of the real 
War. The warlike War is not an Assyrian concept, but goes 
back as far as the time of IJaunnurdfri (KB. iii. 1, 113). Is tar 
in the fr/Vr/^werf-Kpic, as is well known, is a raging deity who 
smites her foes with plagues. The destructive characteristics 
of our lift it, set. forth 11 ff. rev., arc precisely those of the 
War of the (rWar was, of course, the mother 
of all mankind and the goddess of sexual love and parturition. 
I might add also that Bel!I in this inscription assumes to herself 
the attributes of (rlbil, the fire-god; ef. 11 ff. rev. 

Here we must note a very important point. In one Assyrian 
passage, Rassam Cyl. B. col. v., 17, War is called the daugh¬ 
ter of JitJl, and Jastrow ( llelitjian, 205, u. 3) thinks tliat this 
must be a textual error. But this statement is characteristic of 
our present inscription, as I have mentioned already. The four 
times repeated assertion of K. 257 that Nin-lil is the “daughter 
of Bel,” 14/5; 18d>; 71/2; 73/4 obv., shows definitely that this 
idea must have been one of the variant conceptions, although 
not a usual one, regarding the parentage of this goddess, and 
moreover confirms the parallel in the Rassam Cylinder just 
cited. 

The confusion of the original Babylonian Belli with liter is 
well known and need excite little remark (see Jastrow, lid., 
220 ff). The most extraordinary feature of the hymn, K. 257, 
is the warfare of the goddess Jiclit with “the gods of the 
mountain,” 43 obv. I can find no parallel for this statement in 
the other cuneiform literature except in the tales of the early 
cosmology, where the feminine Tidmat fights unsuccessfully 
with the great gods under Bel-Mar dak. I am therefore 
inclined to think that the rebellious “goddess of the water,” 
53/4 obv., whom Ml it subdues may be a confused later allusion 
to the 7Ydm«£-myth (?). The goddess’s statement, 37/8 obv., 
that she “washes her hands at the mountain spring of Dilmnn,” 
probably an island near Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, serves still 
further to establish her connection with southern Babylonia. 

To sum up, we should note the following points in this con¬ 
nection. 1. We have here a composite deity. The old Baby¬ 
lonian Jiclit, associated with the Persian Gidf, fights with 
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certain gods of the mountain, which is perhaps here a reference 
to the abode of the primitive chaotic deities who sided with 
TiCtvmt , although such a usage is surprising. This is clearly a 
case of absorption by the feminine Jlelit. of the chief character¬ 
istics of Jtrl-Mtmluk! This Ile.lit is also I Star in both her forms 
as shown above and the fire-god (rthil. 2. The inscription was 

perhaps of Assyrian origin, judging from the fact that Hr lit. is 
called the daughter of Jl<H y a genealogical assertion which 
Appears, so far as I am aware, only in the Hussain Cylinder cited 
above. On the other hand, this genealogy of .llflit may have 
been of Babylonian origin. 

Finally, the universal characteristics and dominion claimed by 
our Jlelit are worthy of attention. She is not only JirJ/f, but 
also JJtl. She is not only the daughter of lift, but also of »SYm, 
73/4 obv., and the consort of AW, 75/0 obv. She is destructive 
and at the same time productive. She is the flaming fire of 
death and the fosterer of love and birth. Nowhere do we find 
a better example than here of licnothcisni merging into mono¬ 
theism. The inscription is worthy to stand among the best 
efforts of the ancient Assyro-Babyloniaii hymnologists. 

HT. p. 120. Nr. 21 (K. 257). 

Obvkr.sk. 

1 . he-lit .... 

2 .me-(e-nu-mcn) .... 

3. (be-il-) twn ( iff ona-ku-v) 

4.me-(e-nu-men) 

5. {be-il-) him {al aim-hf-v) 

(5.me-e-(nu-mcn) 

7. {ru-)bu-tmn (vl aua-kv-ii) 

8.me-e-nu-(nieu) 

9. rv-ba-tum {vl ava-ku-w) 

10.me-c-nu-(men) 

11. be-il-tuni au ... . (vl una-ku-v) 

12. (dim-)me-ir-e-ne me-e-nu-(mcn umun-e-ne) 

13. (ildni ul ava-ku-v) be-lit-(hi-nu). 

14. (me-e-nu-)mcn tu-mu d,ram * r Mu-ul-lil-lA 

15. vl ana-ht-v mar-ti n,< . 

Iff. umun-mGu me-nu-mcn me-e tumu-sag 
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17. be-ili-ku ul ana-ku-u ana-hut qar-ra-(du). 

IS. umun-an-ua-mcn mu-e-nu-mdn tu-mu ur-sag dimmer ]tfn- 
nl-(lil-lu) 

10. iS-ta-ri-tum ul tom-ku-n mar-tum qa-rit-wn flu ana-kit. 
20. tu-mu mug (?)-sag-gi Mn-nl-lil-lii 

*21. mur-tum a-8u~rit-tum 8a ft a/ut-ku. 

2*2. dimmer Eu-lil-lii-mcii dimmer Niu-lil-lA 

23. JUn-lil ana-kn 8a B, ‘ j Vin-lU. 

24. ( ft,< Pu-lil-ku) u ® K JVin-lil. 

25. a Ift-lfi-a-nm nu-si-gi 

2(5. tne-e ad-dtd-xn ul i-zuk-kn-u. 

27. l>fl Ol-la-mu mi-te-en 

*28. i-8a-tu u8-t<(x-xa-zu id i-bi-d-li 

29. e-an-na 6-ki-a su-mu-ta-ni (in-si-si) 

30. Jf?- a-a-ak-e-dimmer- 1 i ana qa-ti-ia u-nut-al-{li). 

31. 8ri Or-ra-mu sag an-ku nu-el 

3*2. u-li aS-Ud-lam ri-is-m ul in-na-a8-(8i) 

33. e-ne-am-max dng-ga-mu ki-bal-a-ni g(il 

34. a-mat ki-bi-ti-ia pir-tum milt nu-kur-tum qu-tum u-ab- 
bat. 

35. tiilbur kur-ra-kit im-ge-nu im-mi-mGr 
3(5. via bur-ti 8a-di-i qa-dn-tn um-xu-ux. 

37. tnlbur knr ni-tnk-ki-ka sag-ga a-ba-ni-in-(lax) 

38. iwt bur-ti 8a-di-i JJil-mun qa-qa-du am-si. 

39. 1 e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag sal (i-ba-ni-in-(dug-ga) 

40. ina i-r/i-za-on-ffi-e uk-ta-an-ni. 

41. umun-mcn §ab-Sab-ba gu (ka) fi-ba-ni-in-(dO) 

42. be-ili-ku ina qab-lu a-8a-an-si-ma. 

43. sab kur-ra-kit gu(ka) u-ba-ni-in-(dO) 

44. ina qa-bal 8a-di-i a-(8u-m-si-ma). 

45. dim-me-ir kur-ra ni-gll-li-ag-gi 

40. ildni 8a sa-di-i it-ta-iui-an-qi-ri-(ni) 

47. xar-ra-an kur-ra dim-me-ir kur-ra i-de-mu-ku iu-dib-bi 

48. ina u-m-ux 8<t-di-i ildni 8a ia-di-i aim max-ri-\a i-ba-(ifY 

49. bar-bara-ga-(e)-ne mu-uu-da-ab-sfg-sfg-gi 

50. a-8ib pa-rak-ki i-nt-bu-u-ni‘ i-xi-8u-ni / i-nar-ru-du-nim- 

(m«). 

51. bar-bara-( )-us as-a-an mu-un-da-lax-lax-e 

52. a-8ib pa-rak-ki kib-sa iS-ten- i-ri-id-du-ni; 5a-(xu-tu) ? 

53. mulu lul ui-me a mu-un-na-ab-bi-e 
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54. Xa aar-rat mi i-qab-bu-ni. 

55. umnn-mOn mu-In lul-l$ e-a mi-ni-ib-tu-(ri) 

5(5. be-li-ku sa-ar-tn ana bid u-Xe-ir-ri-ib. 

57. sn-01-la-mu an-ua ba-na-ab-e-(US=TIL) .... 

58. ni-iX qa-tL-ia Xam-e e-mid e-mv-qu-a-u Xa-qa-tu Xam-e ini - 
da-(sea-pu). 

59. umuu-mOn Su-mu-ta 5n di-a nu-ma-(al) 

(50. be-ili-ku it-ti qu-ti-ia qdtu Xa iX-Xa-an-na-un nl i-ba-aX-Xi. 

61. me-ri el-la-mu ki-a ba-e-til 

(52. (tal-Utk-tum) Xa-qu-tum ir-pi-ti yam-rat. 

03. umun-mon (mo-ri)-mu-ta me-ri di-a nu-ma-al 
04. be-ili-ku it-ti Xe-pi-pt Xe-pu Xu iX-Xa-an-(nu-na) ul i-ba-aX-Si. 
05. i-de-mu-ka a-ba-a-an bar-mu-ku a-ba-a-an 
00. ina jxi-ni-in man-mi inu ar-ki-{a nui-un-nu. 

• 07. (idO)-kn Cd-la-(mu) a-ba ba-ra-(O) 

08. ina ni-iX i-ni-pa man-mi up-pa 
09. (in-)du-mu a-ba ba-ra-sub-bu 

70. ina (pi-ftpu-)ri-di-j[a man-nu ip-pu-raX-Xid. 

71. tumu-max di-da d,nuntr Mu-ul-lil-14 me-en 

72. niar-tum (pir-tum di-ni) Xa ana-ku. 

73. gal-(di) a-a-rnu d,mm ( Vr Eu-zu-na me-en 

74. ti-iz-(qar-)tum a-bi-\a Uu Sin ana-ku. 

75. umun-mun sal-dug-ga dimmer Nu-dim-inud-da me-en 
70. be-ili-ku (tak-)nit Uu ff ana-ku. 

77. xi-bi-eX-Xu el (i mu-un-el-la. 

78. (e-na) a-na-uX-si (la-bi-)ra a-na-uX-Xi. 

Reverse. 

t 

1. (lugal-)ra Ol-la-mu-uu-na-ab-Ol-la 

2. Xar-ra a-ta-a u-Xa-aX-Xi. 

3. siba-ra-mu-men xi-bi mu-un-na-ab-si-am-iua 

4. xi-bi-eX-Xu a-nam-din. 

5. sa-a i-de-mOn sa-a a-ba-m On 

0. li-max-ru ana-ku li ar-ku ana-ku. 

7. nmun-mon sa-]>ar-max xi-bi 111-14 Su-ru-na-mOn 

8. be-ili-ku (sa-par-)ra pi-i-ri ina pi-e-ri za-qi-qi Xur-bu-pa-at 
ana-ku. 

9. sa-(par gll-)li an-na-(edin-na) xi-bi . . . -14 men. 

10. (Xetu it-qur-)tum Xa ina pi-rim xi-bi-cX-Xu . . . -at ana-ku. 

11. bll sar-sar-da 01 xi-bi-eX-Xu 14 in On 
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12. i-5a-fmn na-pi-ix-tinn Xit-lm-tum amt-ku. 

18. Ml aar-sar-da kur-ra-ga ba-sig-kab-du-ga men 

14. i-Xa-tuni wt-pi-ix-fum Sir inn ki-rih Xttd-i iX-Xa-rq-ptt 
ana-ka. 

15. fi-bu-bu te-tal-la ki-bal-a sck-mu-niOu 

1(1. Xa mtjt-ht-Xu nmt-tnb-ri-tiun ana naV na-kur-fi iz-ta-tnt-nn 
nna-kn. 

1?. 5nl ka-tar-ra-ra ka-a-su nc-uu'n 

18. Xa id-in mad-dal-han pu-ei-xat pi-Xu aua-ka. 

10. mo-ri-nn-xu-el-la ki-a dib-(tib-bi men 

20. Xu tal-lak-ta-Xa. Xa-qa-tinn um-(]u*-*i-i*-tnt amt-kit. 

21. gaba-(ir-ga-( )-ra xarran nu-si-am-nm 

22. (Xa) xa-mi-im i-ra-a-fam nr-xa vl a-nttm-(din). 

23 .iun-u men tim-ma zabar-ra 

24 . -Xu a-na-ktt ana-fen a-mt-ak xi-jun'-ri .... 

25 . -jutr-kn Xa-t/a-tuin aua-ku Sa-qn-tum na-mir-(tum) 

ana-ku. 

20.men ajn-u men lu-ma-dfi-dft 

27. (umun-)ftn-na men am-u men .... dfi-dft 

28. du iX-ta-ri-tum mm-kn . ri-ih. 

20. am-u zabar-ra .... 

30. a-mt-ak ei-pur-riXa amt .... 

31. gf-in-bi fi-ura-tag-ga .... 

32. aux-ftt (i-la-ap-jMit-ma am-ta u . . . 

33. mu-lti-bi fi-um-tag-ga .... 

34. tl-me-ht a-lap-pat-mu u-(me-la) ... 

35. (i mu-uu-tu-ri-en-ua-mu (6 mulu yi-ib-mar) . . . 

36. inti e-ter-bu bit a-mi-li e-da-{ab) . . . 

37. mu-lu a-an (da?) mar-eu-na-mu . . . 

38. a-ini-el ix-ti-Xu-Xu; ix-taX . . . 

30. i-de-ku al-clim . . . 

40. ina max-ri al-lak-ma . . . 

41. a-ha-kn al-di-di .... 

42. ar-hi al-lak-ma mu-da- .... 

43. zi-da kab-bu-ku ni- . . . . 

44. im-na ana Xn-(me-li) .... 

45. kab-bu zi-da-ku ni- .... 

46. Xu-me-(H) (ana) im-ni 

47. mu-tin */ -mu-(tin)-a-ku mu-ni- .... 

48. zi-ka-ri (ana) zin-niX-fvm . . . 
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49. nu- rf f -mn-tin-a-ku mi-ni- .... 

50. zin-niX-tum ana zi-{ka)-ri . . 

51. mu-tin nil- tit -a-ku se-ir-ka . . . 

52. Xa- zi-ka-ri ana zin-niX-tnni . . . 

53. nu- jff -mu-tin-a-kn se-ir-ka . . . 

54. zin-niX-tnm ana zi-ka-ri . . . 

55. o-ina (gul)-la 5 ifi-hi 

56. (hita) pi-ti-i .... 

57. e mi-ma-(gftl-)lft sar-da- .... 

58. hUu lapi-ti-i .... 

59. dim-mo uiA-ina-a .... 

60. u-fliX-ti .... 

61. xi-bi-eX -si e-tft im-ta-nn-(e) 

02. c-murj-tum iX-tu hi-it n-Xe-i<;->;a-{a) 

03. mo-e dam-dam-ta mu-un-na-ab- .... 

64. ana-kn aX-Xa-tu .... 

05. umun-mfn tumii ama-da mu-uu-ua-ab- .... 

06. he-ili-kn uair-ti if-fi nm-nri-Xu rfa-gu- .... 

67. giid-gud-du GlS-I-?-15l. . . 

08. Xa n-rn e-ln-ti . . . 

09.-da BAD-?-JJI . . . 

70. Xa n-nt Xajt-fa-(ti) .... 

71. ... sit-lit-su-an 

72. m }>ur-ri-i*-kn ar-(ka lu i-Xi [?]) 

73. fi-bi ania snx-a-bi (ka mu-un-nn-ab-de[?]) 

TRANSLATION. 

OnVERSK. 

1. the lady of 

2/3. (am I not the lady?) 

4/5. (am I not the lady ?) 

0/7. (am I not the great one ?) 

8/9. (am I not) the great one ? 

10/11. the lady, the god .... (am I not?) 

12/13. (of the) gods am I not (their lady?) 

14/15. Am I not the daughter of Bvl? 

1G/17. I am supreme, am I not? I am the warrior (raasc.). 
18/19. Am I not the goddess? The war-like daughter of 
Bd am I. 
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20/21. Tlie high-placed daughter of Bel am I. 

22. I am En-lil-b’t, Xin-lil-la, 

23. (I am En-lil) of Xin-lil. 

24. (I am En-lil) and Xin-lil. 

25/26. Tlie waters which I stir up do not become clear. 

27/28. The fire which I kindle does not go out. 

29/10. The House of Heaven, the House of Earth, unto my 
hand he has entrusted. 

31/32. The city which I plunder is not restored. 

33/34. Ihc utterance of my exalted command destroys the 
land of the foe. (Assyr. At the utterance .... [my] hand 
destroys, etc.). 

35/36. At the mountain spring I fill the vessel. 

37/38. At the mountain spring of Dilmuu I wash (my) head. 
39/40. By the iyizanyi stone I am guarded. 

41/42. I am supreme. In the midst I shout my war-cry; 
43/44. In the midst of tlie mountain I shout my war-cry. 
45/46. The gods of the mountain are hostilely inclined. 

47/48. On the road of the mountain, the gods of the moun¬ 
tain approach me with hostile intent. 

49/50. The royal beings (dwellers in palaces) enter before 
me: hasten unto me: they afflict me. 

51/52. The dwellers in the palaces with one accord come down 
unto me. 

53/54. The rebellious goddess of the water shouts at me. 

55/56. I am supreme. I will cause the rebellious goddess to 
enter the house. 

57/58. I establish the lifting up of my hands to heaven; my 
exalted powers make war in heaven. 

59/60. I am supreme. The hand of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my hand. 

61/02. My mighty pace fills the earth. 

63/64. 1 am supreme. The foot of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my foot. 

65/66. Who is there before me ? Who is there behind me ? 
67/18. From the lifting up of mine eyes who can escape ? 

69/70. From the rush of my onslaught who can flee ? 

71/72. The exalted daughter of the judgment of BSl I am. 
73/74. The noble heroine of my father Sin I am. 

75/76. I am supreme. The duly appointed spouse (?) of Ea 
I am. 
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77/78. Him who is bowed down I lift nj>; the aged one I 
lift up. 


Reverse. 

1 /2. Verily, I will raise up the king. 

3/4. To my shepherd .... I will give. 

5/0. Verily, l am before; verily, I am behind. 

7/8. I am supreme. An exalted net spread out in the wilder¬ 
ness (field of the storm-wind) I am. 

9/10. ? ? ? which iu the field (is spread) I am. 

11/12. A glowing fire flaming forth I am. 

13/14. A glowing fire which burns in the midst of the moun¬ 
tains I am. 

15/1 fi. I am the one who, full to overflowing with its flame, 
rains down on the foeman’s land. 

17/18. The one who makes as naught the speech of the hum¬ 
bled warrior I am. 

19/20. The one who cuts off him whose way is haughty in the 
land I am. 

21/22. To those who store up proud thoughts (?) I give not 
the way (do not permit to advance with impunity). 

23/J4. . . . lead I am. Load alloyed with copper (I am). 

25. The lofty .... I am. The lofty one, the glowing one 
I am. 

2f>. Lead I am. The maker (?) of ... . (I am). 

27/28. I am the goddess who .... 

29/30. Lead alloyed with copper, which unto .... 

31/12. The girl I disturb, the girl and i . . . 

33/34. The man I disturb, the (man) .... 

35/3(5. The house which I enter, the house of the man I 
trouble. 

37/38. the man who ? ? ? ? 

39/40. I will go before .... 

41/42. I will go behind .... 

43/44. Right to left .... 

45/4G. Left to right .... 

47/48. The man unto the woman .... 

49/50. The woman unto the man .... 

51/52. That which the man unto the woman .... 

53/54. The woman unto the man .... 
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55/5(». To open the house .... 

57. Not to open the house .... 

50/00. The virgin (?).... 

61/52. The strength out of the house I bring forth. 

(53/54. I as the wife .... 

65/60. I am supreme. The daughter with her mother T . . . . 

07/08. The one who the erect member .... 

60/70. The one who the low member .... 

71/72. That which 1 have planned (in future shall come to 
pass). 

751. On that day (?) to the mother I foretell her time .... 
(i. e. of her hearing). 

COMMENTARY. 

•Obvkrhk. 

I have supplied the first fourteen lines from the context of 
the subsequent text. 

14/15. VI fiiiolit with interrogative final -u is a question 
“am I not?”; cf. Relitsweh, Or. £79 y; Homme!, 1 /Semite n t p. 
505 ml ]>. 95; HAS., p. xxxix, 11. clearly an 

assimilation for JfnnliU/i which is the well known ES. form for 
KK. <lfli o lr lit!. JCniilld was evidently pronounced 

fllillu , as is clear from V. 517, 21a and Dnmasc. lAAn-os (cf. 
Zb. 19). 

1C. Vmwt, ES. for nyun t V. 517, 34 abc; u-yit-nu=hSltu. 
KS. m frequently appears for KK. y; ef. gal (IK)=ES. mu-al 
“to be;” EK. yarza-=~ ES. marta “command” (IIT. 1514, §2). 
There can be no doubt that DU here is a form of writing t/iibt, 
the element of the verb “to be. ” In Sc. 284, we find gi-iu=DTJ= 
ft-na-ku, which would seem to indicate the y pronunciation for 
this sign Dl T ; hut since ES. frequently avoids the //-sound 
(ITT. 134 § 2), it is highly probable that DU in an KS. text 
must have had the value uicn—gin, Se. 284; especially as me-cn 
occuvr in our text, 71, 73, 75 obv.=«w&*M. Haupt has already 
pointed out that men is not necessarily the first person and the 
same is undoubtedly true of DU=//m, men; cf. AL.' 135, 11/12: 
Ty\J—atti “ thou ” (fern.). DU =yin and men may be used for 
all three persons indiscriminately, the distinctive signs of the 


1 Also p. 507 ad p. 292. 
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first and second perilous mtie and ztie respectively, or the noun 
suffixes -mu “ my,” -zu “thy,” being always given, as in AL.* 
135, 1-5 obv. In the ease of our present inscription it may be 
supposed that a distinctive first personal sign occurred in one of 
the earlier mutilated lines of the obverse. In me-nu-mf.n^ wc 
have a repetition of the stem me “to be” which must be the 
equivalent of the interrogative -/* in Assyrian. 

17. The nog. -nn- is infixed as in EK. yiX-nu-uu-titk—til iXme 
“he heard not,” V. 24, 38a et interim. jl fe-r stands for until'11, 
but it may also be second person, cf. Sfg. 22 uddtttun nutnm— 
nl ahi uttti. In DL.* p. HI, B, ki-me-tti= ittiui “with us.” On 
nie=7iie-e/t, of. also ZA. i. 1 1)2 and Iloiniuol, Semi feu, 470, 175. 

17. Jitliht is a permansive “I am supreme,” applicable to 
either gender. That ni=tli is seen Sfg. 01, n. 5. Cf. s. a. 50 
obv. Qarru{tln) niasc. is unusual as applied to a goddess; ef. 
19 obv. tjurittum and s. o. 22-24 cibv. 

19. For iXtdritum, without the god-sign, cf. AL." 134, Istar- 
Psalm, obv. 4. In 27 rev. the word is written with tin. 
Qurittum here is properly feminine; ef. Ilwb. 595b. 

20. J/ tty (/) -euy-ya for uSdrittum is probably an error. The 
EK. ideogram is Hay-kttl, jtuseim. In ES. we find i-tle-eH-du, 
Nbk. ii. 2 =nSdridu. In muy(?)-tsuy-ytt, tuty-yu is no doubt a 
variant of zuy=uedridu y 39, obv. tj. u. 

22-24. These lines are excessively difficult. The Sum. seems 
to mean “I am Bel (and) Belit”, although the copula is unex¬ 
pressed. T believe that the Assvr. lines 23-24 are tentative 
translations on the part of the scribe. L. 23 “ I am Bel of 
Bcdit ” makes apparently no sense. L. 24, however, of which 
the first part is supplied, probably gives the true rendering (see 
above Introduction). In 24 JJnlil-ktt, we seem to have an Assyr. 
perm, form as in b&iku y 17. The copula u here is perfectly 
clear. 

25. In lil-lii-tt-mu, the -mu is not necessarily the sign of the 
first person, although here the context demands the first person. 
This -mu is the sign of the relative clause in Sum. probably 
indicating all three persons. Cf. IV. 30, 4a: nrsayyul Tcigim 
Kiygdmu=yarrtldu rub ft So. klma irpitim retd “the hero who is 
as firmly fixed as the earth.” Cf. also IV. 27,. nr. 1, 4-11, 
where we find a succession of -mu clauses all third person rela¬ 
tive. A similar case is seen in TIT. 122, obv. 10: erizuht 
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6U(fifty6 •ik<bnu=(ma rtrdiki So maruiUnn ibin “ uuto thy 
(fuiu.) servant who has sickness. “It is evident, however, 
that this -mu can indicate the first person also, as may be seen 
from the line under discussion as well as from 27-28 obv.: bit 
clldinu “the fire which I kindle;” Grl Grrdmu “the city which 
I plunder.” This relative participial construction reminds us 
of Turkish ; as bn fjord h/im kitdb dir “this is the book which I 
saw.” In the Turkic tongues, however, the persons are care¬ 
fully distinguished by suffixes in these relative participles. 
Like the Chinese dialects, the Sumerian was lacking in this 
matter of distinction of the persons, a peculiarity which I hope 
to discuss in another article (in AJSL., July, 1903, pp. 205 f.). 

20. In ftddfdxit the relative foree is expressed by the ovor- 
hanging vowel -v, as in 28; 30; 32 obv. {-mn in 32 obv.). 

27/28. The root el really means “lift up,” i. e. “ raise a fire.” 
With te-eo=b(da, cf. Ilannnurab. Biling. 9/10; tenfen=build 
“to extinguish”; U\l tentin=kubdsu Xa iSdti “tread down, 
extinguish, said of fire,” II. 27, 48g. TSnlGn also means paXdxu 
“soothe, pacify,” II. 20, 19c. There seems to bean intentional 
assonance in lid elldutu and in the following cri en’dmtr. L. 28 
is cited Zb. 20, 5; cf. ZIv. i. 313, n. 2. 

29. iS UtuiMtturi “in my hand.” Here for the first time we 
have an unmistakable first personal suffix; i. e. -mu. The suf¬ 
fixes -tit and -ni here have both of them postpositional force= 
Aflsyr. inu; cf. IV. 25, 40 a: ki-azuy-r/a-ni-ku=ana aSur telUti; 
ib. 42a: ki-Sl-kt-u-ni = tma niar teliHi “unto a pure place,” 
where -ni is equivalent to ana. I supply in-si-si= umalli (cf. 
Hwb. 410). 

30. There is an unusual difference between this passage and 
the text of 29 obv. In 29, 6-un-nu i-ki-a can only mean “the 
house of heaven (and) the house of earth,” i. e. the entire uni¬ 
verse as understood by the Babylonians. In t-a-a-ok-c-dim- 
mer-tiy 30, the combination a-ak must be a scribal error for 
id=ndru “river,” Br. 11(547. The whole probably means 
“the house of the water of the river, the house of the god of 
life ” (ti—buldtify Br. 1(547). This expression is unique here. 

It is really an inversion of the expression in 29, i. e. “the honse 
of heaven,” 29=“the house of the god of life,” 30, and “the 
house of earth,” 29= “the house of the water of the river,” 30. 

It is perfectly evident that the Assyr. scribe regarded the 
expression in 30 as being synonymous with that in 29. 
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31. j foi seems to be ES. for EK. ilru=rilu; cf. Sa. 3, 11 and 
Sfg. 61, n. 4. J$r is ES. for iaWu, Br. 53S8. The usual EIv. 
form is lax, Br. 4948. DU (turn) also =M<ilu, Br. 4948 iu EK. 
Note that the Sum. line here has eiu-ku “unto heaven,” which 
is not represented in Assyr. by mm Same. In aStaUam, the 
overhanging relative vowel is -wit instead of -u; cf. on 26 obv. 

33/4. JJ-ne-tim—anuVn iu a number of passages, cited Br. 
5871. It is undoubtedly a dialectic writing for ku=inim (EIC.) 
as j)ointed out in ZA. i. 9. The extraordinary and unnecessary 
i/tUtirn “ (my) hand” of 34 is not represented in the Sum. text. 

35/C. The value tulbnr for this sign is found II. 32, lGg; cf. 
Zb.. 105. It has also the value jnt; sec LTP. nr. 211 and for 
hflrtiy cf. ib. 169, n. i. The fern. hUrtu iu 36 is an unusual form 
for biim “ well ”=Sum. htUntr, pu. I am forced to read -mi as 
a component part of im-gS=qa(hUu “ an earthen vessel; ” cf. V. 
32,26a; im-yS{yn) = qa-<ht-tum= tit it “clay,” not didit, as Br. 
8401; also V. 27, 7a. Hu in our passages may mean ynltntt 
“black,” Br. 19C8, but this is doubtful. For the ES. value yc 
(EK. yu), cf. Sfg. 51. Her, ES. for yir=maxflxv only here. 
For im-mi, first person, cf. IV. 6, 45b: im-]iii/i-ri=ur>n£ma. 
The prefix ini-, like a number of other Sum. verb prefixes, may 
indicate all three persons indiscriminately. 

37/B. Tttlbur kur Hitukkiktt “at the mountain spring of Dil- 
mun ” (-ka her c=inu ): cf. 39 and 05 obv. (also Br. 551). It is 
probable that -ka here serves the double purpose of the post¬ 
position and of the genitive case. It is evidently cognitive 
with -ku y -kit, the latter probably to be read Xv j , or ye. Jut 
also indicates the genitive relation iu archaic Sumerian. I sup¬ 
ply lttx=mi*rt “ wash,” Sb. 76. A-bu is unusual iu an indica¬ 
tive sense; cf. only Br. 0331: aba-m'b-yiyi-eS—uttirrn and Br. 
3571: saysur aba-Sin-na-ak = itt<£ithntt . It may appear as an 
impel', of the second or third person; cf. alat-nin-sar=-rukii8ma, 
Br. 4331; ab«-nin-gub=lizziz, HT. 98, 49. In these latter 
cases, however, it is probably a variant of the optat. xaba-. 
Abu- usually means manna “who?” See below 69/70 obv. 

39/40. < eyizayya = iyizanyn, found only here, may mean “the 
stone (i) of the pen (gi) of fate” (zanffu=zay =.pirtStu, V. 29, 
73a). Zag here must mean aSdritta, fem. of uSdridu “first in 
rank,” although it is not expressed in Assyrian. Z<ty=aMridu, 
Y. 29, 64a. The -ka in eyizayya-ka = iiut, as in 37 obv. The 
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allusion may be to some sacred written tablet, but the meaning is 
very obscure. TTktanni must lx* Iftaal of -v/iTD » ‘is is evident 
from 8<rf, which must be part of the following verb, i. e. sul- 
<7itt/-t/(f y II. 35, 45c. Knnml means “guard, preserve;” ef. Hr. 
533. Our own inscription 75 obv. has the same combination 
UtknUn. 

41/2. Xnb-X«h-ha=.fjah1n “midst” only here in reduplicated 
form; cf. on 43, obv. Quhlu in this passage cannot mean 
“battle,” as it is probably a variant for IV. li, 

151>; 20, 6. Of. 43 obv. G n{ka)-dv is well known for fomth 
This line is merely a poetical prolepsis of 43 obv. as in the case 
with 45/0 obv. 

43/4. Here the meaning of faib is perfectly clear. L. 43 is the 
complement of 41. 

45/G. Ni-y'd-li-(hj-rji. This text seems reasonably certain. 
Gil in V. 1C, 71c appeal's as equivalent to ya-m[ ]. This must 
be ya-ru-u “to be hostilely inclined;” cf. gar f?, yird “enemy.” 
I cannot explain tlie ending -dy-yi. Ittananyiri(ni) y therefore, 
is probably Iftaneal form from yard. This passage, then, like 
41/2, is simply a prolepsis of 47/8. 

47/8. Xarntn is a variant, perhaps ES. for EK. kankid=.rur- 
rd/ni “ road,” Sb. 78. Tlie Sum. phonetic writing jcar-ra-an is 
found also II. 38, 23c; V. 20, 2g, xarrdnuy and IV. 20, nr. i, 
obv. 12; II. 38, 24“way.” We must, I think, regard 
Sum. xarran as a Semitic loanword from xuri‘fltiu t which 
appears to be a derivative from xarCtru “dig, hollow out” (cf. 
xurm “hole”; xarru “canal”). A parallel instance is sfltju 
“street” from sdfju “to be narrow,” or transitive, “narrow 
down; ” cf. Sfg. 9, n. 4. Icli is, of course, ES. for iyg, HT. 
134; cf. 65 obv. The suffix - ku=ana; in 65 obv. it represents 
ina. 

49. liar here must be dSibj cf. Br. 6875; barn is undoubtedly 
parakku, Sb. 354, of which -ya is probably phonetic comple¬ 
ment. J£-ne= * * those who. ” 

50. The Assyrian translator is doubtful here, with respect to 
the correct rendering of «iy (PA, 49), as lie gives three variant 
versions; viz., “they enter before me;” “they hasten unto 
me;” “ they afflict me,” of which the latter seems tome the 
best, as the context plainly shows the hostile intent of the gods. 
For siy=nard(h/, cf. Br. 5583. 
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51/2. The break sifter bar-bara is not large enough to contain 
e-nr as in 411. Ui S utt-a-an is plainly 1‘ibw is fen “(with) a single 
tread.” USsskabdeu, Hr. 5030, but kihuu is generally explained 
iu Sum. by ki-uS, II. 27, 50g; Y. 10, 52a; IV. 23, 50b. The 
usual pronunciation of the non-Semitic numeral is <liX, repre¬ 
sented by a single perpendicular wedge; aS, the horizontal 
' wedge for “one,” I find only here and IV. 10, 40a. Lehmann, 
SamaHuinnkla, p. 128. n. 4, regards the horizontal f/s-sign us a 
mere graphical variant for diX and considers tliat “one” was 
always pronounced iliS; cf. also Jensen ZA. i. 1S8. The “gu- 
nation ” of the perpendicular diX, however, lias the value aX (a 
perpendicular wedge erossed by three horizontals), which seems 
to me to confirm the value oi for “ one” (cf. on the horizontal 
a$> Delitzsch, Entstchnny, p. GO). The adverbial and verbal 
-a-an should be read -am. L<u'=arddn only here. The com¬ 
mon Sum. form is dal, IV. 3, 19/20b. The Assyr. $n.m-(tu) is 
very doubtful. 

53/4. Lul=*arni in several passages; cf. Br. 7275. Mi-mc 1 
take as a part of the verb “to be” (me) unexpressed in Assyr¬ 
ian. See above on 10 obv. A must be the e«juivalent of Assyr. 
tni, probably a defective writing for mi-e “ water,” Ncrigl. ii. 
10. That the infix -nab- may be used for the first personal 
object is clear from II. 48, 21gli; mnn-uab-#i</u—atunuiXann i 
“he weakens me.” It usually appears as the sign of third per¬ 
son, as - rah - is the common infix of the second person. 

55/5G. Main hdla , lit. “ the person who is rebellious.” ES. 
j»«i«=EK. (jul (IK.), cf. ZA. i. 103. Neither in 53 uor 55 is 
there any indication of the fern., which might have been shown 
by means of sal. It is interesting to note that bcliku is written 
here with li- instead of ni = Hi, Sfg. Gl, n. 5, as above, jum/tim. 

57/8. The Sum. line is incomplete, as only the first half of it 
was written. I supply tiJ=r/umdru; cf. ba-e-til— (jamrat, obv. 
Gl. Til , however, has the value vS, Sb. 223, and nX=emidu, 
jausim, Br. 5032, as indicated here ba^-e-{tU) = f.taid. I find the 
prefix ba-e only with til (vX); diri(/-diri(/=aUlru and taX (ku) = 
uSdbu, so that til is probably the correct reading here. 

59/GO. Sa-a (Dl-a)=8andnu here and G3 obv. The vocalic 
complement -a leads me to adopt the reading m for DI in this 
passage; cf. Sa. iii. 36, IT. 7, 4c and Br. 0519. The usual 
Sumerian combination for iandnu is (halt, cf. Br. 6689, which 
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neems to be a dissimilativc reduplication of DI(?). The simple 
root Dl-a or *a~a in 59 is a /^/-clause=Semitic relative. It is 
hero exactly equivalent in sense to the Turkish relative partici¬ 
ple seen in f/idip “one who goes,” only in Turkish the ending 
-ip is necessary. Ma-(al) is ordinary ES. (Hr. (5811 and 03 
obv.) for EIv. r/ffl (IIv), see Hr. 5430. 

(51/2. Mcri is ES. for EK. ffir=t(dlaktnin, V. 10, 25ab; cf. * 
also IIT.' 134 g 2, and below obv. (53. In the Assyrian lino (52 
the possessive is not expressed in tullaktam gaz/Atum, but it 
appears in Sum. clld-nta. In G2, t/um-war is of course < t/am-rat , 
as Jensen pointed out; Deatsr/ic JAfxtf/., 1891, col. 1451.' 

03/4. A[Sri lie re=&?/>« “foot”=EK. f/tr; cf. IIT. 134, §2. 

05/6. Idihmtkn; <Ve=EIv. if/a; sec* on 47 obv.; -ka liere= 
ino, as in 537, 39, obv. Abtt-Am (a-an) =mannit; cf. on 37 obv.; 
-ku—ina," cf. on 07 obv. —ina and 47 obv. =ana. 

67/8. The ending -ka=ina; cf. s. v. 65 obv. 

G9/70. The Sum. (in-)dumu which, in spite of the broken 
text, evidently equals pU jinrUlia* 70, is very doubtful; cf. Br. 
4236. PitpnrUIia must mean something like “the rush of my 
onslaught;” cf. the parallel IV. 26, 42a: inti pit jmrtdika 
in aim u ipporuMid. In IIT. 70, 15, M goes to Ea in the 
depths of the abyss parkin (adv.). In this latter passage, the 
Sum. equivalent (EK.) is f/ir-paji-xal-la “with the foot of com¬ 
pulsion;” iHqixal—puh/n, Sc. 302. Girjtajural also — ctaja 
“advance, said of an army,” IV., 17, 11a and it all aka “go,” 
Br. 1154. It seems highly probable, therefore, that parkin , 
whose derivation is unknown, must have a similar signification. 

In our present text the element du of ( in)-du may be equivalent 
to aldka “go.” The meaning of in is obscure, if indeed in is 
the correct reading. &td>= lutpariudu “tiee,” Br. 1439. 

71/2. The EK. form tar is written here for martuui , but it 
was probably intended to be pronounced tainu as in .18 obv.; cf. 

II. 37, 54e tnr = da-mu (i. e. tu-mu, ZA. i. 19 and II. 48, 33a, 

Sa. v. 33). Max can only mean pirtum “exalted,” while dida 
may be a dissimilativc reduplication from (li=dinn “judg¬ 
ment;” cf. IV. 2, 3c: luffal di-da-kit=bM dtni “lord of judg¬ 
ment ” (also Zb. 83). The break in the Assyr. line 72 is quite 
long enough to admit the restoration inartum (rirtimi dim) Sa 
Jiiil andkn “the exalted daughter of the judgment of Bel am I.” 


1 Cf. Hwb. p. 199 b. 


* Suggested also by Haupt. 
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73/4. Gal-di—tizqdru, a form like rit))(iXu= zitq&ru, from 
")pf, tlic real meaning of which is probably “noble, prominent.” 
The fcm. Hzqdrtvni must be assumed in this passage, although 
it occurs nowhere else. Mr. S. H. Langdon assumes that ItM fjin 
here is a scribal error for JUl t i. e. that the scribe should 
have written five corner wedges (/SO, the symbol of Bel), instead 
of three (30, the sign of iS 'in; viz., the thirty days of the month). 
In view of the Sum. Knzona— &in I see no reason to 

adopt this emendation. Moreover, the fact that the goddess 
calls herself the daughter of both Be/ and Sin is quite in accord¬ 
ance with the universality of dominion ascribed to her in the 
rest of the hymn. 

75/0. Sahhtyya can only mean tftknitu here, cf. II. 35, 4(5e; 
IV. 25, 55b, which must signify “ a woman taken under one’s 
protection,” perhaps “spouse” or “concubine;” cf. kinitv 
“maidservant” from this same stem kininxl, and perhaps kinfltu 
“household retainers,” Hwb. 338. The ending -nit in 70 must 
he the final of tak-nit. I consider vi in br-ni-ri in this line to 
he an error for -/•//, i. e. be-ifi-kn, although ri is clearly written. 
Nit-dim-mini “the artificer” is of course Eu. Here it is well 
to note the presence of me-en for the verb “to bo,” in this case 
=nndku; cf. the remarks above on 1G obv. 

77/8. Most unfortunately we are confronted with the familiar 
Assyr. xibiXXtr of the scribe “broken off,” a form like ediXXtt 
from the adv. ttibeX. The stem is xijrd. Owing to the Sum. n 
in the second member and the Assyr. -ra I read Utbtra anaSXi 
as the equivalent of Sura. muucUa. C-lobiru, Br. 9405. This 
makes it impossible that the obscurely written e-nu of the first 
member can he fun “eye.” It must rather be from &nii “to 
bow down, oppress,” in parallelism with Utblm “old.” The 
Sum. equivalent for ena may be multt but, as in V. 39. 27g, or 
simply bal t as in Iv. 247, ii. 20, 25. fil in the first member is 
probably /u?/-phrase for the first anaXXi. 

Rbvxrsk. 

1/2. The reverse seems to continue the sense of 77/8 obv. I 
supply loyal in Sum. =Xar-ra; cf. IV. 29, 21a, 22a, loyal—Sar; 
viz., the sign nixufti, Br. 428(5. JfcUa is again /^/-clause, while 
muMKtbelld is the finite form with infixed object #<«£=“ him.” 
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Assyr. a-ta-a, not expressed in Sum., must be the ndv., utd 
“ verily,” found in the epistolary literature as a resumptive; cf. 
Hub. 150. 

3/4. Sihu-ra-hiu “ to (m) my (-;/*«) shepherd” (siha); men — 
“I am” (?). Then follows a broken passage as indicated by 
ribi (abbrev. for .rihiXStj), 21it ninths i ihn m u p1aiiily=<f»r/»//rf//j. 
TIic ending -a muni, ES. for ri'/'/d, is difficult. Am, Sb. 205, 
and ui/iiwiy V. 25, 22a, are-Sum. forms for mmltbln “measure 
out, apportion.” Siiinintd, therefore, in our passage and in 21 
rev. (//. r.) may merely be a sense-reduplication of the idea of 
muMnu “give, convey.” This point is, however, by no means 
clear ns yet. 

5/(1. I find m-a— Assyr. li only here. Abu=nrkit for bar (cf. 
05 obv.) is also peculiar to this passage. 

7/8. Sa-par=Assyv. sapdrn “net;” cf. Br. 312C. It is 
probably from a Semitic stem tap&rtt “euclose;” cf. snjrfini 
“enclosure,” Hwb. 509, and the name of the wall Tdbi-suptirSu 
“its enclosure is good,” Zb. 73, n. 2. On the other hand, *«= 
Mn “net,” Sc. 142, but this may be only accidental. The 
probability is that the combination #a-p<tr=i&u Sujx/rurtUy IV. 
2(J, 23a “an arranged (i. e. spread out) net” is a non-Semitic 
paronomasia on Assyr. sujnini. PkUiiiw=$£ri “field” must 
have stood in the original text here. Til—wgigi “storm 
wind,” Sc. 212 and lilln—lCirn “wind,” IV. i. col. v. 4/5, 41/2. 
Here we have liUa—zagigu. Mur tin a undoubtedly means Znr- 
bupat, but only in this passage. It may be ES. for iar-ru— 
rabapit II. 36, 24, 25ab. The 8u~ in Suruua is probably not the 
sign of the Shaphel. 

9/10. Prof. Haupt suggests in 10 itgurtnm. The probability 
is that it was preceded by i€tu “net.” The Sura, has sa and 
traces of the sign (/U=itguHUy K. 246, col. iv. 37, with phone¬ 
tic. complement -li, as indicated in the transliteration. Both 
the derivation and meaning of itgurtnm are uncertain; see Hwb. 
160, but the word is evidently an adjective here qualifying 8Uu, 
i. e. “some sort of a net which in the field is spread am I.” 
Julia should follow an-na/ cf. anna-edinna— hut pUri, IV. 3, 
la. The verb is entirely obliterated except the Assyr. fem. 
ending -at., but it must have meant “ spread.’” 


1 Line 10 was also discussed by Jensen, ZA. i. 65. 
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11/12. For M=naprf.ru i sec* 13r. 4327. In 12, Xithtitum seems 
to me to be the Ifteal adjective from tebrt “go forth hostilely,” 
hence my translation. 

13/14. Knr-ra-yu = in a fa rib St ale is very curious. Wo find 
au-Xd-ya, K. 4386 col. iii. 5\\ — kirih Xamo, where -ya is merely 
the phonetic complement of Xd{Xtiya) “ heart, midst.” In our 
passage wo expect Xu or the postposition -to or both; ya, how¬ 
ever, undoubtedly has the force of kirib here. Jla-s'iy-kab-iht- 
fflt is evidently the equivalent of iXXavapv, 11a- is of course 
the verbal prefix; xig(PA)-ytt appears with Idl “ fire;” htlsaj-ya, 
II. 34, 70a=/von/7 with but this must be an inaccurate writ¬ 
ing for t/tmnl, as fat and qa are interchangeable. In siy-kab- 
(ht-ya we clearly have a fuller form of the same combination, 
but I cannot explain it further. $ig{l > A) = nantdru “shine” 
in one passage, Iv. 40, col. iv. 1, Hr. 5582, which tends to con¬ 
firm my interpretation of this sign in a combination meaning 
“burn.” iXXarapa is probably Ifteal. 

15/6. Clmbu, only here, is clearly mnttahritnm. Tetallu — 
naplnXo looks like a loanword from Sem. titalla “flame." To, 
however, may be read bit “tire” and undoubtedly suggested 
this idea to the ancient reader. It was probably not read bU- 
tal-la here, as we find tc-U(l=tit(illun i, K. 4361, col. i. 4. It ia 
clearly another paronomasia, as in 7/8 rev. Alt {Xe-iq) = a-an , 
V. 32, 21a; lit. “water of heaven "—zandnv “rain;” ma is 
abbreviated form of mal ( ES.) “to be.” Muttabritum is evi¬ 
dently Ifteal of baril “be full, sated.” Iazanutnt in HT. is 
clearly an error for izzanana, ZA. i. G5/0. 

17/8. Sttl—eillu, passim. Katarra=nnvddaUitm from daldht 
“be humble” ka-tar , IV. 29, 16b; Zb. 73/4. The second ra 
in our text is the postposition ana. 7ut-n=piXa; Xa=pasdsa 
“destroy” only here, but Xn=sa.rdpu “overthrow,” passim, 
Br. 10839. With no.-mtn, prefix no- for first person, cf. noralbi 
—aquhbi, IV. 10, fib ot passim. For 17 rev. see also Guyard, 
ZK. i. 97, n. 2. 

19/20. In mcnauSnella we have a repetition: mf.ri—taliaktum, 
see above on 61 obv. An and Xaella both mean high, i. e. Xaqd- 
tum. Ki-a — ina crcitim, IV. 4, 5b, not expressed in Assyrian. 
Dib-dib-bi=kamti “bind,” Br. 10083 and gabdtu “seize,” Br. 
10694, passim. These meanings are closely allied to nnnjassisn 
—mnqayyipu, pfp “cut off,” found only here. 
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21/2. This is a very difficult passage. (4ohu undoubtedly 
signifies irdlum, probably pi. of irtu “ breast,” Xamtm must be 
participle of xamdnm “cut, harvest, store up,” syu. of eyitln, 
because dr=xw)i(itiiH in this sense and not in the sense “lead, 
govern.” I render tentatively, therefore, bearing the context 
in mind; rdtnim irdtuni “those who store up proud thoughts.” 
Irtu means “advances” in the connection matir irtlSu, Hwb. 
125 and may perhaps be construed in this sense. I read jtarran 
= nrxn, following obv. 47 rather than the usual kaskal. On 
xidmmd = nttddna, of. #. y. rev. 3. 

23/4. Am-n=an(iktt “lead” only here. The EK. form is 
anna, passim; cf. ES. dmmu here, evidently a dialectic varia¬ 
tion of EK. anna. XTd-ka-bfir—zabar, Sb. 113. 

25. From here on the inscription is too badly mutilated to 
admit of consecutive translation, although the general meaning 
seems apparent (see above, p. 107). This line which has no 
Sum. equivalent is evidently an allusion to the glowing of the 
metals. 

2G. This is an ES. line without Assyr. translation. 

27. I supply itmitn. here, as in 18 obv. Note that iStdritnm 
is written with the detenu, tin, but cf. 19 obv. 

31. GUin-bi must be compared with f/t-in=amtn, K. 2759, 
10 et passim, Br. 2470. The -hi suffix is the demonstrative, 
unexpressed in Assyrian. Jh{/=lupdtu “turn over, disturb,” 
Br. 3797. It may mean “excite” here; cf. Zb. 12, 5. 

33. For multi, also 37 rev., cf. 55 obv. 

30. JlfunMri-£nndmu= etSrbu is relative conjugation with the 
final -mu as above 25 obv. The infix €mi occurs also with -zu; 
yarri-tnnazu , Br. 11957 =tabiimu. For tdab, pres, of addbu, 
cf. IV. 61, 35b: dkan fd nakru ia ulibakanni “whore is the 
foe who has troubled thee ?” The usual ideogram for addbu is 
EK. XI-GAR=ES. pi-ib-mar , Sd. 19. 

37/8. I cannot explain this passage. The Sum. -enndmn, as 
in 35 rev., shows a relative clause. 

39. Dim would be the ES. value for f/im in al-dim. It is 
cognitive with di-di=aldku, 41 rev. 

41/2. On ala see s. v. rev. 5. Di-di, cognitive with dim , 39 
rev. 

47/8. Ma-titi—zikaru also II. 7, 13c; II. 25, 39a, et passim; 
Br. 1326. Matin is probably ES. for gii, ,uitax=zikaru; US, 
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Br. 5048. The combination -mu-tin=zinnVStn “woman;” 
cf. -mn-tin, 4!), 50, 53, rev. Sal is, of course, the usual 
ideogram for zinniStn. The character ^ is evidently a varia¬ 
tion of the sign nuiruz, Br. 8177 =lijm “offspring, descendant,” 
syn. of Snrfn=\if'yif. The occurrence of this sign in combina¬ 
tion with mu-ti)i=.zikarn is explicable, but unusual. 

55. iral—jiitd, only IV. 18, 15a; cf. t/itl (I K)-t/ul=jiiti1, 
Be/.old, Lit. 181, n. 1. The urn- in mn-i/iil-ln in our passage 
must be the verbal prefix with infinitive force. 

50/(10. The combination (lim-me mn-uui-it seems like two 
words representing the Assyr. udiitu from CHH “be new, 
fresh,” hence in this connection probably a virgin(?). See 
comment above, p. 107. It is impossible to determine whether 
there is any connection of ideas between our dimme and dim- 
(lim-ma= dunnamil “a weakling,” II. 28, (18b. Dim-mu also= 
farm “king,” V. 10, 52e. 

01/2. JSmiUjiwn must be fern, abstract for emdju “ strength,” 
especially “bodily strength,” pasaitn, Hwb. 30. The usual 
ideogram for emiUju is ID (o), but also ni-e (GIR), cf. a. v. 58 
obv. 'Hie mutilated ideogram ending in -Si in our present pas¬ 
sage. (01) is inexplicable. Jt-ta— iStu bit; note the construct 
state. 

03/4. On me-6=andkii, without -n, i. e. men, cf. Ilaupt’s able 
remarks, Sfg. 31. Dam-dam with suffix -ta must mean “as a 
wife.” 

(15/6 Tur here must be read tximu; cf. 14, 20 obv. Note the 
masc. -Xu in wnmi-Su, where we expect ummi-Sa. This is not 
uncommon and may be traced to non-Semitic influence. 

67/8. With (jHd-(/itd-du=elHti , cf. II. 30, lOg and Br. 4704. 
The sign for tmi is xal—qnllu, II. 30, 14-19, but it is broken 
here. GIS-I-f-BI is incomprehensible. 

09/70. We should perhaps supply (aal-Jd-ta-)da=uru iaplUli. 

70. I cannot explain SU-LU-&U-AN. It is probably not 
equivalent to 72 rev. 

72. Parisku , as suggested by Mr. S. IT. Langdou, is perman- 
sivc of pardan “decide.” 

73. UD-bi—ina AmiSumnut, which is not expressed. Mr. 
Langdon has ingeniously translated this line as I indicate: &wx- 
a-bi lit. “her how long;” &u%= axulap, IIT. 115, rev. 5. Cf. 
also Zb. 28 and IIT. 122, obv. 12. 

The last eleven lines are hopelessly mutilated. 
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Eme-ml forms discussed in the Commentary. 


Am-mu, 28 rev. 

Am-n, 8 rev., 28 rev. 
Pa-tty-kub-du-yn, 18 rev. 
(H, 85, obv. 

Pim, 89 rev. 

IHm-me, 59 rev. 
Phn-dim-mu, 59 rev. 
J€f/iztiytf{(, 39 obv. 
E-ne-um, 33 obv. 
j fir, 31 obv. 

Jtriy 25 obv. 

Mtnrdu, 47 obv.; 21 rev. 
Ide, 47 obv.; 05 rev. 
In-du-mu, Gfl obv. 
Kur-ra-ya, 13 rev. 

P(i.r, 51 obv. 

Mid, 1C obv.; 59 rev. 
Mu-mu-n, 59 rev. 

Murza, 10 obv. 


Man, 10 obv. 

M6r, 35 obv. 

Mtri, Cl obv.; 19 rev. 
Mullillu , 14 obv. 

Main, 55 obv.; 33 rev. 
Mu-tin, 47 rev. 

Mu-dim-mud, 75 obv. 

Mu- <[t -mu-tin, 47 rev. 

&/-«, 59 obv. 
tSu-u, 5 rev. 
i<£k, 15 rev. 

Si-um-mu, 3 rev. 

Xu-ru-nu, 7 rev. 

Te-tul-hi, 15 rev. 

Tu-mu, 18, 71 obv.; 01 rev. 
C-bu-lm, 15 rev. 

Umun, 16 obv. 
tit -mu-tiu, 47 rev. 


Blood Test as Proof of Kinship in Jewish Folklore '—By 
Georoe Alexander Kohct, New York City. 

I. 

Blood, among the Jews, possibly because it was held to be 
symbolic of the soul, Nlfi D"in (Deut. xii. 23; cf. Gen. 

ix. 4), was an object of sacred awe. Blood being the scat of 
the soul, its prominence in folklore, -where it is employed for the 
binding of compacts, the sealing of kinships, for remedial, 
superstitious, criminal, and oven judicial purposes, is not a sur¬ 
prise to the investigator. The ancient practice of covenanting 
by means of blood, still in vogue in certain parts of the world, 
forms an interesting chapter in the study of ethnic superstitions, 
and it will suffice to refer to two books on the subject, wherein 
the rite is fully described (see Paulas Cassel, Die Synxbolik den 
/Hides and 1 de>' Anne Jleiurichf von Hartmann von Ann, 
Berlin, 1882; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant* Philad., 
1893). It is not the design of this paper to discuss the origin 
and diffusion of the blood-rite, which has never been practiced 
in Israel, though the prevalence of the custom, even among civ¬ 
ilised peoples, is responsible for the horrible blood-accusation 
against the Jews through the course of the centuries (cf. II. L. 
Struck, Das /tint, ini (Hauhen and Afwrtfluabtn dev Jfenschheity 
etc., .Munich, 1900; Jewish Pnei/elojiedia, vol. iii, pp. 260-2G7); 
nor is it necessary to set forth the many quaiut and curious 
blood-superstitious as remote parallcds to the legend we are 
about to present. 

However, there is one superstitious custom, not unknown to 
judicial courts, concerning which it is proper to say a word, tins 
better to understand the underlying motive of the stoiy which 
follows; it is the so-called “trial by blood,”—an “ordeal of 
touch,” as it is otherwise termed,—which lias served, in criminal 
cases, to'idcntify and convict a murderer. There is, namely, a 
widespread belief that the blood of a murdered man will bear 


' Paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, in April, 1903. 
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witness against tlic murderer, by flowing afresh at his touch; 
the lining blood crying aloud from the inanimate body for ven¬ 
geance. 

Trumbull has already pointed out that this blood-test is fre¬ 
quently met with in ancient European literature, appearing as 
early as the XiMimgt'n fieri, passages from which he quotes (on 
pp. 142-43 of 1st cd.). The following historic incident attests the 
prevalence of the belief in the efficacy of “the ordeal of touch” 
in the seventeenth century. It was during the trial of Philip 
Stamlsfield, in 1088, for the murder of his father, Sir Janies. 
The testimony was explicit, that when this son touched the 
body, the blood flowed afresh, and the son started back in ter¬ 
ror, crying out, “Lord, liave mercy upon me!” wiping off the 
blood from his hand on his clothes. Sir George M’Konzie, 
acting for the State, at the inquest, said concerning this testi¬ 
mony and its teachings: “But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out [witli him] some 
surgeons and friends, who haviug raised the body, did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching it. In which, God 
Almighty himself was pleased to hear a share in the testimonies 
which we produce: that Divine Power which makes the blood 
circulate during life, has oft times, in all nations, opened a pas¬ 
sage to it after death upon such occasions, hut most in this 
case.” (See the quotations in Trumbull, lor. rit ., p. 145, note 
2.) The ordeal of touch, or of “ bier-right,” seems to have 
been known to Shakespeare, and Mr. Henry C. Lea (Superstition 
and Force , pp. 315-23) has gathered all available data on the 
subject, l'ccalling “an old-time Jewish custom,” which the 
writer is not able, to verify. Quoting from Gamaliel ben 
Pedahzur’s curious Jiook of Jetris/i Ceremonies (tr. from the 
Hebrew, London, 1738, p. 11), bo says that it was the practice 
among the Jews to ask pardon of a corpse for any offences com¬ 
mitted against the living man, laying hold of the great toe of 
the corpse while thus asking; and if the asker had really 
inflicted any grievous injury on the deceased, the body was sup¬ 
posed to signify the fact by a copious hemorrhage from the nose 
(see Trumbull, l. c p. 146). I find no reference toyich a custom 
in the Book of the Pious (Sefer ha-JLuidim ), a most remarkable 
repertorium of ethics, superstition and mysticism, written in the 
Rliinelands during the thirteenth century, concerning whose 
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authorship, despite the erudite labors of Gtldcuiann ( Geschirhte 
dt'.s Krzic/runffswescns vnd tier Cultur der Judm in Ufomkreich 
nnd Deutschland, Vienna, 1880), nothing definite is known. It 
is popularly ascribed to Judah I/asid, but it is not the work of a 
single writer; it is rather a production of the Zc.iU/eiet —a won¬ 
derful conglomerate of the sublime and the puerile, the ethical 
and the ceremonial. Its value for the study of mediaeval folklore 
is incalculable, and to it we owe our knowledge of contemporary 
customs and superstitions. We read there (in § 1143 of the 
Basle edition, 1589, p. 114"), among other things, that when¬ 
ever a murderer approaches the body of his victim, the wound 
breaks out bleeding afresh, accusing him and demanding ven¬ 
geance. There is this curious addition: that the same wonder 
happens if anyone who has partaken of soup without eating 
bread after it should approach the corpse of a man who had 
suffered a violent death. It is therefore advisable, as a means 
of precaution against becoming a suspect in such cases, to 
always eat a crust of dry bread after drinking soup. 1 See con¬ 
cerning this soup-superstition the remarks of Juspa (=Joseph 
ben Phineas) Hahn (circa 1030) in his 'f'OIN rjDV 2DD, ed. 
Frankf. a. M., p. 5i0o :l , where we read that fresh blood wells up 
from the wound of a murdered man if his body be approached 
with knife in hand. What is the origin of this fanciful tradi¬ 
tion ? The blood-test is, furthermore, mentioned by the. zealot 
and mystic Manasseh ben Israel (1604-1G5?) in his D”n nODO, 
Amsterdam, 1051, iii. 3. It is significant that the Jews seem 
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In connection witli this superstition, it is interesting to read what Isaac 
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to have had faith in this test, though they looked upon the 
ordeal by water as a heathenish practice (see Gtldomann, op. eit. t 
p. 200, note 1). It remains to he added that the beginnings of 
this belief in the power of the blood to speak for itself against 
the violator of God’s law may be found in one or two Rabbinic 
traditions not generally applied to the subject under discussion. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, tract Uittin , p. 57\ it is recorded 
that, when Cain had assassinated his brother, the latter was 
found slain with a stone, hut the earth refused to receive his 
hlotuly meaning, of course, that the blood would not be absorbed 
(pending the punishment of the murderer?). A still more 
explicit statement of this idea is to he found in the same place 
in connection with the constantly flowing blood of the prophet 
Zechariah, which could not be stilled because of the violent 
death of so many innocents (see Winter and Wuenscho, Jndisvhc 
Lileratur , i., pp. 282-283 ; P. I. llerslion, Talmudie Miscel- 
luny , Loudon, 1880, pp. 110,275, 27G; parallel passages are Syn- 
hedrin , flt» h ; Jerus. Ta'unith , iv., 8; Midrash to Lamentations, 
to ii. 2). Arabic writers, enumerated by Max Gnlnbaum (Xetic 
Jie.itr. z. semit. Sat/enkuudey Leyden, 1893, pp. 237-40), iden¬ 
tify Zechariah with John the Baptist, whose Mood, according 
to AlbirOni (circa 1000 C. K.), though heaps of stones had boon 
thrown upon it, “rose over them, boiling aiul bubbling.” This 
continued to flow, proceeds AlhtrAut, until Nebuchadnezzar [*/<•] 
killed the people, and caused their blood to mingle with it; then 
it was quiet (sec E. Sachau’s English translation of his Chronol¬ 
ogy of the Ancient Nation tty London, 1879, p. 297, and addi¬ 
tional references on p. 437). Albirflul, of course, calls attention 
to the above glaring anachronism in the legendary version of the 
decapitation of Johu. According to Christian legend, the drops 
of blood visible on the so-called Johanni&kraut (hyper want per¬ 
foratum) are of the blood of St. John, who wanderB, unap¬ 
peased, through the world. The tradition is also known in 
Jewish sources (see Gudemann, /. <*., p. 205, note 1). 

One recalls, in passing, the annual pilgrimage paid to the 
shrine of one of the Catholic saints (St. Januarius) in Rome, on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, on which occasion, to the 
wonder of the many gaping thousands, the blood of the martyr, 
congealed in a bottle the whole j'ear through, is seen to quicken 
and to flow afresh. 
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The belief iii the accusing power of blood still exists among 
the English-speaking people, and it has manifested itself as a 
means of justice-seeking, along with ordeals of a similar nature, 
in the United States, within a few years past (see Trumbull, op. 
tit., p. U7). 


II. 

This popular and widely diffused belief in the retaliatory 
power of blood may be at the lmttom of the interesting kinship- 
ordeal set forth in a story which has a strong Oriental coloring. 
In the Ksfer ha-IIatidun (ed. Basle, 1581, p. SI 1 ’, 55232') we 
read the following talc: 

m pnw nnx3 D3nn tpv p myo 313 n&yo 
o nn*n mow pooioyf^im nay ay dm 
vddjd pnnn n nayn f^ni poon *?a rr:m pnxn no'*© 1 *? 
vax noi? yc&r niPinir pn ‘rueo *03 -qyn noxi 
ninn ^rua jnnrm nayn ana p*rn?w vddi jnan*? “fan 
3"i n’33 jDDxroi irronm p vs mns*? pn xt mm 
i^x v:3*7 dpi? ny *?ax xVi ‘nax*? v:a*? mjm mnyo 
•faon row pi "faon ** rw V? fro onann 
nr on pprfa ronyD 3") mm nr pn pn*? ronyo an nnx 
*?^ ow noiy*7 ow np*?i nnx *?3Da nr am nnx *?3Da 
ovjm np*?i Din y*?a: x*?i nayrr *?DDa irr:ni pn ox 
nnx vn o ovya Din ^333 pn *? 3 Da mix dpi 
13*7 nxn nn , X3t? 1 : 3*7 uroi poon ronyo 31 np*?i 
•rfrn "od x 1 ? o 3vx nsx pi , vnx mo ova avjtfw 
nx V?p y 1 a*roi nnx qi:3 *?3nrr »ox pa nox x*?i *:aa 
x*?^ dv inix3 nxan n:cP d^i^s? n»jr p nom iov 
. V3x not? dvd nwnrfa cr’ “p*? nnop mn 

“There was a man, who went on a journey, taking with him 
his servant and great wealth, and leaving his pregnant wife at 
home. It so happened that the master died and left eonsidera- 


1 See also J. Wistinetzki’s edition, Berlin, 1891, p. 91, § 291, where 
several of our parallels are not given. 
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ble property, which the slave appropriated without further cere¬ 
mony, passing himself off as the dead man’s sou and heir. 
When the son grew up (to whom the widow had given birth), 
he heard of his father’s death and sought out the slave in order 
to claim his property, which was forcibly withheld from him. 
Finding him so highly connected with the foremost people of 
the day, the son was afraid to press his claim, lest he lose his 
life in the bargain for his pains, and repaired, instead, to Rabbi 
Sa'adyah ben Joseph, the Gaon. Food was placed before him, 
hut he left it nntaated until the entire story had been told. The 
Gaon advised him to seek redress from the king, which he 
accordingly did. The king sent for Sa'fulyah and asked him to 
render judgment. lie ordered both son and slave to be bled and 
the blood of each to be let into separate basins. Then he caused 
some of the bones of the dead merchant to be disinterred and 
dipped them first into the blood of the slave, but the blood was 
not absorbed; then into the blood of the son, and lo! the bone 
forthwith absorbed it, for the two were one flesh. And Sa‘tid- 
yah restored the dead merchant’s property to the rightful heir 
. . . This is, in brief, the legend attributed to Sa'adyah 
Gaon (died 942), a Jndaeo-Gcrman version of which is to be 
found in tire Shnltuth /ut-Nefes/i, ed. Sul*bach, 1798, p. 11*, 
and a German rendering in Tendlau’s FUmayer's Abende, p. 
2G2, aud in the same author’s Jiuch dev Sat/cn nud /jc//mdeti 
jiXdischer Vorzeit , 3' 1 ed., Frkf. a. M. 1873, p. 3G8. Jost 
( GescMchtc, vol. ii., p. 235) and Rapoport (in his scholarly 
biography of Sa‘udyah, Jiikknre ha-Ittim. ix., p. 37, note 49) 
have both expressed strong doubts as to the Sa'udyanic origin 
of the blood-test story. 1 The earlier and more elaborate recen¬ 
sion of the same legend as recorded in the 
[Parables of Solomon 9 ) runs as follows: 

rrrn tone* m nw im dikd n^o 
n\m o»n d’ddii ninsen nmy V? vm -wd nyxi -wy 
to uroi nam mirro nap din win rwy no yrv p 
djt iojn npnsia ■pm rowa pn mu mm . m 


1 Rapoport says: "‘jlDD*? [IWH N’H pim • -.. 

nuroj i nnr nfrUD nuioo ■ 

5 About this collection see Steinschneider in Hebr. Dibl., xviii., 38-39. 
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-in# noyp irjp room von no dobw iPn pinai imi 
non oo Po anaaP P»rrnn nop nn lpcr ownh Pp 
ay hot nwwi on*? ioPm lmrrjnt? ly ooio’o dhidh 
imiNno noen tew rrm won iP none' poon win Po 
no 1 ? ppm ow *onoo ninon win nrn jot nrwP .poorr 
mop djo’P Pwnn . ioPw no 1 ? oodji? ion 1 ? nvoi ion 
. Py»Pa p waa i*? no ip n©Ni iorrn nap WNopP nv* 
odni ijpno Py wionP P'nnni Ppon Po: ninan n&y no 
wind noomi hno non Po;n 'Poy Pa nr^on noy V? 
p noac* ny onoo P*vo pNi nPn;i nano wy .poon 
□PwP ppon jooni pPon Pn nap Py ‘nap*? ppm jprrr 
noiNi hno non P rwnp poon Pa npP oiPo &”n . r nrr 
ony do 1 ? B” ppon ion .on nPn |prn p nnN pN *P 
oon dhj; pp c ,t iP noNi noyn winP Nip in'? iP noN 
awnp p»Py pN □iPe'P pp nayp ppon V? noN .inP iP 
0fl*7 pjntfn moaP Pwnn po fprrr p yotwo . nan 
pten iP njoi? ny pPoP pyv n*p»ten no^ oys pPon 
oni oio dhjt pp ^ on po nPt^N t nacrn on iP OON1 
win Nnp nonn pPon noP# yotv .pp nw no inP 
ip tion p’Py Diyo* DNi pPon Pn my piyv iP now nvo 
pjo rxdm no win o’tr pn *p fnn nP on pPon ohn 
nmaP noPp noN p ip fn'cr oo noPtr no win fro 
winP Nnp my inP iP noN pON nop mpo nrwa pn 
pPon iP noN po ip noN poN nap non iP noN nap 
Noni fpr Pp ijm? pnm pPn poN Pk> jnnr »P Nani pp 
»Poo ion Pop' nnNi nnN Pai on»jr irpn onP noN ip 
noN pv nPi Pool pp&? ono ovyn Poo nop noN ipt? 
PaP mNom ovp pm pP^ Dna nnN dj Poo jprn pp 
won to nip own nr fo onn nr ino onP noN .op 
... wna Py o nnn oayrn nwoP poon Po nrm PNn^ Po 

The first edition of this interesting collection of tales appeared 
in Constantinople, 1510, but they are very much older. Stein- 
schneidcr sees Arabic influences in the introductory words (see 
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liis Manntty Berlin, JS47, p. 101, no. IX.) ami assigns it, 
hypothetically, to the early Gaonic |>erioil. Its age cannot In* 
determined and we must content ourselves with this rather 
vague classification. .Tellinek, in republishing the story from 
the cditio prince/ts (Bet ha-Midrtui/i, iv., Leipzig, 1857, pp. 
145-4G; cf. also introduction, p. xiv, No. IX.), calls attention to 
a remote parallel to which we shall refer below. Variants of tin- 
same legend are to lie found in the fTTiann ITWy 00*^0 • 
second cd., Ferrara, 1554- (i\ Steinsehneider, Cntal. Until ., 
pp. GOG, G24); in Joseph Shahhthai Knrhi’s -N^D Livorno, 

18G9, i., p. 20**21"; and in various MSS.' Jolm nan Allemauno 
(1435-1527), in (pioting the story (in the Introduction to his 
Commentary to Canticles, called Henkel- ti/te/ntno/t'), mentions 
the current superstition of the blood welling up at the-touch of 
the murderer in proof of its credibility, making it plausible that 
the two traditions are inter-related. He does not seem to 
know of the early mention of the legend in the Sqfer /ta-J/uni- 
dim, and, as Steinsehneider has pointed out, he must have bor¬ 
rowed it from obscure Oriental sources (see his article in 
hath-llhitt, edited by Jellinek, 184G, pp. G1-G2; idem in Heir. 
Jii/dio</r. xiii., 134; xviii., 30, where parallels are given). 

Allomanno’s version of the tradition runs as follows : 

□*eon op jo mnp npyo vfr nsD ovton_ 

n**?* nay nrwi oa on now nr nnN pw by d’vj onay 
tmp owai . mo yfy nay nrwi oa on now nn mo 
’01 mom p »o - no ynv o/w pro w non P hn 
nrnan aN ort wai . n^hon pro nny pro nnsem p 
nnN too N*jnm otoo am n»yao nynaa ojoy rw [nai 
non nioyyo ovy Non? noro . erto obq on ono 
nn.so ona nnN osry jnai .opto op*? ip^m onoN 
to Dmotr /w anai oyn to os 4 ? nnNn ana nrw ovjn 
own n:m npiaa vm . npian ny no^oa omyi oon 
• W to neon pana am pan nnNn ona pani nnNn 


J MS. Munich, 222, f. 75 (see references to Steinsehneider, infra). 

* See Sha‘ar ha-Heshek, ed. by Jacob ben Moses Hayyim Ibn Barukh, 
Livorno, 1790, p. IQ 1 -. 
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*0 nr »3 'icdqb'o DD&n . owo p 3 i ai 3 intf.i oyym 
oH3i on ratton pn» *3 3xn d txh pno am on*^ 
nvm nxip*? nvv.i nrun oio wdchs? .10 »ao o’^o: 

. pnon *101 dn nrvm? 13 w55 

“Our fathers” toll the story, says the author, of a quarrel 
between two claimants, each disputing the otiler’s right to an 
inheritance. Both declared themselves to be the legitimate 
beneficiaries of the estate of a deceased father, and each accused 
the other to he the slave and not the son of the departed. No 
witnesses or any corroborative evidence being forthcoming, 
they repaired to the judge, who submitted each to the Month 
ordeal. lie bled both elainuiuts and ordered the bones of the 
dead man to be brought to him. That being done, he dipped a 
piece of the bone in the blood of the two claimants, in the sight 
.of all the people, “ wrote their respective names on the blood,” 
and held them until the following morning, when it was found 
that the blood of one cleaved to the bone, but that of the other 
remained unaffected, lie decided this to be a conclusive proof 
of the blood-relation ship of the rightful heir. 

In connection with this the author reports the tradition that 
the wounds of a person who had suffered a violent death break 
out bleeding afresh at the touch of the murderer. 

The writing of the names on the blood of each points to some 
cabbalistic belief in the efficacy of names, and there is little 
doubt that in some earlier version of the story the BnflOfl 0£*> 
or the Ineffable Xante, was used as a test. AUemanno, the 
mystic, the teacher of the famous Cabbalistic writer Prince Pico 
de Mirandola (see Steinschneider, in Jfebrdiache Bibliographie , 
vol. xxi, 1881-1882, pp. 109-113; 130-132; J. Perles, Beitrdge 
znr Gcsehiehte der hehr. and aram. St adieu, Mflncbeu, 1884, p. 
191 ff.), was addicted to occultism and quotes many similar 
beliefs and traditions in his writings. The above narrative he 
concludes with the statement: fHVp [f7 HlVp • • • • 

'131 O’O'WH D’J’13 NVD’ im VBfiC'D—which makes it 
evident that the source of the story of the blood-test is some 
“hidden lore,” known to him by oral tradition. 

• Finally, the same story is told in the H&D TOD of R. 
Moses ben Abraham of N^DDJHf) (3 d cd., Warsaw, 1870, p. 
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157, §704), a disciple of the famous Oabbalist Solomon Luria, 
without any source. There, too, the story is accredited to 
SaVulya Gaon, proving conclusively that the author copied it 
from the Refer ha-JJanidim. The first source of all these ver¬ 
sions is no doubt the Hook of Legend*, composed by Riibbonu 
Xissim of Kalman about the year 11)30 (see Zunz, (J attend. I \>r- 
trdf/e der .Judea , 2' 1 ed. Fraukf. a. M., 1892, p. 139; A. Ilar- 
kavy, in the Steinsclmeider-Td^/sr/irf/) 1 , Leipzig, 1890, Hebrew 
section, p. 12 and ff.). It is extant in two recensions and there 
are several editions published, the first three (Constantinople, 
1519; Venice, 1544; Ferrara, 1557) being very rare.' The 
Verona edition (1048) was printed under the title ’Dip* 1 ? 
and contains another recension of the legend: 

The only son of a rich man migrated to Africa. After a long 
absence he returned home and found that both his parents 
had died and that his father’s servant was in possession of his 
inheritance. He met with rough treatment at his hands and 
submitted his case to David, who, in view of the absence of evi¬ 
dence, rejected the plaintiff’s claim. Then it was that Solomon, 
the son of David, proposed the blood-ordeal. In this account 
the text reads, not as in the Refer ha-JImidim Din 

, but DID DVP JDM .* Whether the Constantinople 
edition, published in 1519, chronicles the story, we have no means 
of ascertaining. There is a strong likelihood of its having been 
borrowed by R. Xissim from the Meshalim s/iel Shelomoh , the 
first edition of which appeared three years before this one, at 
Constantinople. Both betray strong Arabian influence, and it 
is now known that R. Nissim’s “Story-Book ” was written orig¬ 
inally in Arabic (see Ilarkavy, l. c.). The fact that King Solo¬ 
mon, the ubiquitous hero of Moslem tradition, is the judge in 
the case, would seem to point to Oriental (and possibly non- 
Jewish) origin. 

Steinschueider (in his notes on the subject, Ilehr. Jtibl. xiii., 
134; xviii., 39) quotes parallels from mediaeval and modern 


* For detailed statements about author and editions, see Harkavy, l. c.; 
Steinschueider, Bodl. Catalogue ; and his Hebr. Ucbersetzungen d. Mit- 
telalters (Berlin, 1893), p. 988. 

’Iam indebted for this reference to the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. A. 
S. Neumark, of New York. 
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folklore: Qexta Bo manor tan, ed. Graesse, ii., 174, 280; ed. 
Ocsterley G08, n. 19C and 743 ( cf. also p. 105, no. 202); Bar- 
bazan, Fabliaux, Paris, 1808, ii., 440; Kemble, Dialogue of 
Solomon ami Morolf p. 100; see especially Licbreclit in Pfeif¬ 
fer’s Germania , vol. xviii., pp. 303, 3G5. None of these 
authorities are accessible at the present writing; they can be 
readily verified by the specialist in folklore. It is interesting 
to record that a Portuguese version of the legend, hitherto 
unknown, is included in a volume of tales, fancies and tradition* 
of the Rabbis translated from various sources, in my possession. 
This curious and valuable collection bears the following title: 

“Linro qne content Diuersos j contos, susesos, e Exemplos de 
grande | Moralidadc e Documeuto, para entre | teuimento c 
introducao dos animos | Virtuosos nos caminhos de Deos; tira- 
dos | e traducidos de diuersos Liuros hcbraicos; | por ordem de 
Ishack i)B Matatia Ahoah | e copiado por seo sobrinho | Sem- 
uel Curiei. : Em Amsterdam | Anno 543G:” Reserving a fuller 
description of the MS. for another time, I subjoin, herewith, the 
text of the legend in extotuto, the original orthography being 
retained throughout. It is to be found on pp. 13* to 14* of the 
collection, and runs as follows: 

Sweden num hoinetn no tempo del Bet/ Itauid. 

Oqual moraua num lugar enno; e era niuito rico de fazenda 
e tinha muitos sernos e seruas; tinha hum filho unico intentou 
raandalo fazer hum Viagem e carrcgoulhe hum nauio de dinersas 
fazendas e foy adar com sigo odito mansebo a terra de Africa 
na qnal se deteue alguns annos para negosear oqtie leuaua, no 
meyo dos quais morreo o Pay do tal mansebo, edeixou por 
eredeiro de todas suas fazendas prezentes e auzentes ahum seo 
criado, oqual come sou logo despois da morte do amo atomar 
posse de tudo castigando censenhoreandose demaziadamente 
sobre os demais criados de caza, com que todos sefugirao 
efieou elle s6 alegre erauy contente como senhor detoda afa- 
zenda; e despois de Vendida toda aque ofilho hauia leuado tor- 
nouda Africa para sua caza edandos elhe auoua damorte de seo 
Pay quis hir tomar possedo que por direito lhe tocaua como ere¬ 
deiro forsozo, eo criado com muy asperas eescandelozas palauras 
oafrontou, o elle com arezao que tinha nao menos oagrauou, 
teque se rezolueo por fimahir pedir justisa diante del Rev Dauid 
oqual perguntou O hum ea outro se tinhafi testigos para prou- 
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arem sun Verdade, eambos responderafi quo nail os tinhafi deu 
el Rev por sentensa qne o criado que estaua ileposse so ticase 
com tudo, sent ser obrigado restituir conza algua, com oque 
otilho com ainargns lagrimas so poxtrou hua emuitas vozes a os 
pees del Rev dizendo nafi era vezao neiu justiea quo tail falsa- 
mente )>erdese oque por direito liunmno edeuiuo Hie toeaun; 
ouuindo Salamao aseutensa do seo Pay Dauid elminou aoinaii : 
sebo elhc dixe que nail deixase, de outra Vor pedir jmttixa ese 
por a cazo sco Pay Dauid se encolorizaso contra die llio xuplicnxe 
quo remotese o cazo emseo podcr, que elle cumo Salamao julgariti 
o direito, c* fa/.endo oassv entregou el Roy Dauid o cazo eiupo- 
der de sco lilho Salamao, oqual pergnntou a aqueJlc mansebo sc 
Sabia em que lugar estaua entcrado sco Pay, erespondondo que 
uafi, }>erguntou ouicsmo a o criado quedezia era odefunto sco 
Pay, respondeo que sy Sabia aonde estaua enterrado, logo lhc 
maudou Salamao que fosse a sna sepultura e Ike cortase obraso 
eque lho trouxese [?] (liante dello, como ofez, edespois maudou 
Salamao que ambos se sangrasem, e cada qual resebese seo 
sangne cm vazo aparte, dixe Selomo a ocriado do def unto que 
banhase otal braso em seo sauguc e tirando o outra vez do saugue 
nao tingiu couza algua; e despois dixe ao filho o mesmo e ficou 
obraso tergnido o vermelho, com que ficou todo opouo admir- 
ado do ver tal experiensia; emandoit logo Salamao rostituisc 
ocriado toda afaceuda a olegitimo filho do clifunto por euja 
accafl se dixe ea sabentouse mais que todo o homeiu. 

A Judaeo-German version of the story, as printed in the Book 
of Spiritual Delight (“ Sefer Simhath ha-Nefesh ”),' Sulzbach 
5558 (1798), p. 11% runs as follows: 

l”R pR ODJOp p’r 0*0 pNM 0* "Q*K PR 1TR TWV O 

tom -pr o»o tiiyi eru on oir f^njRn runo HOjns 
nmD m ju . jywd pR^ o w n m nr on wnb n oir 

DRH DD^p Tf 0*)R ityjl W> OH 01R pnROttO PR 

ju • pr p*r pr ojru on o bwp nrn frn jtfTNro t^R 


1 See about this book M. Grftnbaum, JuedinclideuUchc Chrestomathie 
(Leipzig, 1882), p. 288 ff. For this reference to the Yiddish version we 
are indebted to Dr. M. Steinschneider, who, as early as 1848, called 
attention thereto. See his article “ Ein Bhchertitel und ein M&hrcheu 
(Saadia Gaon betreffend),” in Jellinek's Sabbath-Blatt, Leipzig, 1840, no. 

16, pp. 61-62. 
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[jnv 11 pn 17 'jin [jipj p? p’N on o”n n N’ii2 n 
[”i u’p p’o dtu U’p 071 iv "ioio n on in pniu 

D37Jp D71 N”3 r*7N PN 'JIN (TN^J OU YQ 11N On 1DN3 
17 pn vn |oipo ou O'Nn loon^n idnh p.iN j’v p’*73 
oo^jp 11 jnpj 17 on pn foip p.iN 17 Nil [jivj [’.in 
nj’p u”r o’o o’3)itr wu on 'jin p;iu p’pn 17 * pn 
P’N ONiU niio 17 on ir*7N D’iim »cnu n oro jnoj 
31 071 N”3 [W/«*=] pOO* p’N [JJNJ PN 'JIN p’l IV 01NU 
[’□7 1*7711 O’J on 'jin (fpv |3 n’l^D i) [c^”nj on 11 
1TN O’J D’N 17 N’ll on [< rz<u/t=] D*7’V 11 DLT17 17 P3 
“1*70 on ?7 *7NT 17 |37J 1V7 p’N D’N (H’17D ’3D 0.1 

op’^j "i*70 171 on irN * 1*70 mv jjjnj 17 pn in [JNPp 
IfN “IN? 11 PN |37J pD3 071 *7N1 17 myD ’31 |71 "|NJ 
[Atler=] 111N 171IV ’1”3 *7Nf [O JP’MJ (PPITD ’31) 01 
ONI "]NJ 11 . pO p73 11JV3 p’N |’N 01*73 H 'JIN fTN*7 
|71 pfi p’*737^p p’N JJJ710 OiTN *7NT [D fJ^’U .1’17D '1 
[O’lO jllJN P’N pO fOlJJ pfJNJp P’N 'JIN pr [71 [12 1DN3 
on [noj 01*73 i’n ’i”3 |n [”3 lo^ni en 0^17 on uin 
’ 3J”3 n 17 on pNJ 11 ODNTJ P’r [N 01*73 [”P ’3J”3 n 
'JIN [1N11J O’ll pjj P’3 BH PN [NOJ 01*73 [’1 [V [71 [’N 
PN pu P’N r7 *7”U n [J1VJ [”1N [”3 f’N Jt 0.1 01*73 H 
□71 [37J mi [no i*77J n 137171 on.i pr uin iond 

.pr 

A merchant went to sea with his servant to trade in foreign 
lands, taking with him considerable means and leaving his preg¬ 
nant wife behind. The merchant died, and the slave, pretend¬ 
ing to be liis lawful heir, claimed all his property, whieh was 
considerable. The widow had, in the meantime, given birth to 
a son, and when he was grown up, the mother said to him: 
“My child, your father left a great deal of money, but it is all 
in the hands of his servant. Go to him and claim your own.” 
The son did so. When he got to the place where he resided, he 
found him to be a person of some authority, lie had succeeded 
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iu marrying into prominent families, and seemed so highly 
esteemed in society that the son was afraid to open his mouth. 
Ho therefore consulted the Rabbi, who was called Su'ddt/ah 
the. C/aotiy and he refused to partake of nourishment [after the 
fatigue of his journey ?] until he had learned the status of tin- 
case. The Gaon advised him to cariy his grievance before the 
King. lie did so, and tin* King sent for Rabbi SaVidyah to 
render judgment in the matter. The Rabbi proposed to put 
them through the blood-ordeal. Accordingly be had them bled, 
the blood being let into two separate vessels. Then he ordered 
that the hones of the claimant’s father be fetched and that the 
bones of some other dead man be procured. First lie dipped 
the bone from the stranger’s body into the blood of each, but no 
visible effect being produced, he proceeded to dip the father’s 
bones into the blood of the rightful son. The bone became 
red and speedily absorbed the blood, since father and son are. 
one fe»h. Of course, the slave was compelled to refund him his 
patrimony. 

A similar story, minus the blood-test, is known to the ancient 
Rabbis. In all likelihood, it lias served as the basis of all the 
above accounts, and it is not at all irrelevant to collate these 
older parallels with the later, more elaborate, versions. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, tract I in ha Hathra, f. we read the fol¬ 
lowing story: 

“A man once .overheard his wife telling her (Laughter that, 
though she had ten sons, only one of them could fairly claim 
her husband as his father. After the father’s death it was 
found that he had bequeathed all his property to one son, but 
that the testament did not mention his name. The question 
therefore arose, which of the ten was intended ? They repaired 
one and all to Rabbi Benaah and asked him to arbitrate 
among them. “Go,” said he to them, “and beat at your 
father’s grave, until he rises to tell yon to which of you it whb 
that he left the property.” 1 

All except one did so; and because by so doing he showed 
most respect for his father’s memory, lie was presumed to lie 

1 This episode reminds one strongly of the judge’s advice in Lessing’s 
admirable parable of the three rings in his Nathan der Tsetse—many 
analogues of which are known in Oriental folklore (see Steinschneider’s 
notes in the Zeitachrift fUr hebrdiache Bibliographic, Frankf. a. M., 
1902). 
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the one on whom the father had fixed his affections; he, accord¬ 
ingly, was supposed to he the one intended, and the others 
were, therefore, excluded from the patrimony . . . .” 

(English translation in P. I. Ilershou’s A Talmudic Mt'xcel- 
lant/y London, 1880, p. 142, no. 20; poetic paraphrase in Ger¬ 
man by Eduard Jacobson in J. II. Jacobson’s Jlimwouim , Bres¬ 
lau, 1887, pp. 258-264. A Judaeo-Gonnan version is printed 
in the famous Ma'ancbuch, no. 128; see Stcinsehncider in AVra- 
juswtty 1804, p. 71, and 1800, p. 11; Dukes in ha-Jjcfucmm (Jeru¬ 
salem), vol. v., p. 160 and data in Jleltrtlinrhe Jiihliograp/ne , 
xiii (Berlin, 1873), p. 133). 

As a somewhat remote, though none the less striking parallel 
to this cycle of legends concerning disputed legacies, may he 
cited the curious fable of the son with two heads (reminiscent 
of the Argus myth ?], claiming a double portion of his patri¬ 
mony, recorded by the Tosafists in Jfmiahof/t 30*, and reprinted 
in full in Farhi’s ^£3 HJPy, Livorno, 1800, i., pp. 21 a -21 b and 
in Jclliuck’s Pet ho-Midruxh (Leipzig, 1857), vol. iv., pp. 151- 
152. It is too lengthy to he reproduced in full. 

Joseph Zabara, in his Pook of Delight (“Sefer Sha‘ashuim”), 
finished ca. 1200'), has still another version of the old Rabbinic 
story: 

“ .... A merchant of wealth untold had an only son, who, 
when he grew up, said: ‘ Father, send me on a voyage, that I 
may trade and see foreign lands, and talk with men of wisdom 
and learn from their words.’ The father purchased a ship and 
sent him on a voyage with much wealth and many friends. The 
father was left at home with his slave in whom he put his trust. 
Suddenly a pain ‘seized him in the heart, and he died without 
directing how his property was to be divided. The slave took 
possession of everything; no one in the town knew whether he 
was the man’s son or not. Ten years passed, and the real son 
returned, with his ship laden with wealth. As they neared the 
harbor, the ship was nearly wrecked. They cast everything 
overboard, but in vain; the crew were all thrown into the sea. 
The son reached the shore destitute and returned to his father’s 
house; but the slave drove him away, denying his identity. 


1 See about him and his interesting book of legends, the luminous 
paper by Israel Abrahams in the Jewish Quarterly Review (London, 
1804), vol. vi., pp. 502-582. 
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They went before the judge. ‘Find the merchant’s grave,* he 
said to the slave, * and bring me the dead man’s bones. I shall 
burn them for liis neglect to leave a will, thus rousing strife as 
to his property.’ The slave started to obey, but the son stayed 
him. * Keep all,’ said ho, ‘but disturb nop my father’s bones.’ 
‘Thou art the son,’ said the judge; ‘take this other rut thy life¬ 
long slave.’ ” 

(Abrahams’ transl., 1. <•., p. 521; Hebrew text in .T. Bril’s Jen 
Tibanou, Paris, ISliO, pp. 10-17, and Herman transl. in Winter 
and Wuensehe’s Jodisehe Biterutur seif Absehluss <1. Juinons, 
vol. iii., Berlin, 1807, pp. 148-149.) 

For Indian analogues and other bibliographic data sec Stein- 
selmeider in Ue.br. Bibl ., xiii., 133. ITe maintains that this cycle 
of stories are all based, more or less, upon the “Judgment of 
Solomon,” 1 which, according to Professor Graetsc and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs (see the latter’s Studies in Bibliral Archaeology, London, 
1893(?)), are of Indian origin. 

A modern setting of the Rabbinic story is to be found in G. 
Ben Levi’s Les Matinees du Samedi (French), an English trans¬ 
lation of which by A. Abraham appeared in London, in 1840, 
under the title: A fared and Jhitj/ious Tales for the Yowuj of 
t/m Hebrew Faith, (see pp. 90-92). 

• Postserijit. 

After the above was in type, my attention was called to the 
fact that the story of the blood-ordeal is also mentioned in the 
Sefer ha-Zekira edited by Rabbi HDf, towards the 

end. See also Abraham Levinson’s D*h*"0Q HlpO . ed. Berlin, 
184(5, § 98. 


' See, however, hia Hebr. Uebersetzungen (Berlin, 1898), p. 936, note 
221 . 


TK$ So-called Intransitive Verbal Forms in llebrcie. x —By J)r. 
Frank Ii. Blake, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

In English grammar, and in Indo-European grammar in gen¬ 
eral, a transitive verb is one that takes a direct object upon 
which the action denoted by the verb is exerted, e. g., kill; the 
man killed hie brother , while an intransitive verb is one that has 
uot such an object, e. g., sleep; the man sleeps 

In Semitic grammar there is more or less confusion in the use 
of the terms transitive and intransitive. They may refer, as in 
Indo-European grammar, to the exercise or non-exercise of the 
action upon an object,* to the special forms of the two classes of 
verbs,' or, finally, to the meaning of these verbs.* This con¬ 
fusion is due to a characteristic peculiarity of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages, namely that transitive and intransitive verbs arc usually 
distinguished by a difference of form.' 

Semitic verbs are practically all derived from stems contain¬ 
ing cither two or three consonants. The prevailing type of 
verb is the triconsonantal, e. g., Heb. and to this norm 
the bioonsonantal verbs have been for the most part conformed, 


1 The present article is a portion of a larger work on the Intransitive 
Verbal Forms in Semitic. The complete material in Syriac. Arabic, 
Ethiopic and Assyrian is reserved for future publication. 

* Cf. J. A. H. Murray. A New English Dictionary, Oxford, 188S-, vol. 
5, p. 485b; The Century Dictionary, New York, pp. 81626, 6483a. 

* Cf - Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1890, p. 165; Gesenius-Kautzacb, Hebrew Grammar, Oxford, 
18s8, p. 120, g 48, a, 6; Wright-DeGoeje, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan¬ 
guage, Cambridge. 1890. vol. 1. p 80; Socin, Arabic Grammar, Berlin, 
1895, p. 25f.; Ndldeke, Syrische Grammatxk* Leipzig, 1898. $ 160. 

4 Cf. Noldeke, op. cit.. loc. cit. ; Dalman, Gram. d. judisch.pal&stin- 
isehen Aramdisch, Leipzig. 1894, p. 199; Socin, op. cit., loc. cit. 

» Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit., loc. cit.; Delitzsch, Assyrian Gram - 
mar, Eng. ed.-, Berlin, 1889, p. 288; Barth, Die Nominalbildung in d. 
semit isehen Sprachen, Leipzig. 1889, p. xv, 

4 Cf. Steinthal-Misteli, Charakteristik d. hauptsdehliehsten Typen d. 
Sprachbnnn, Berlin. 1898, p. 458. 
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either by doubling the second stem consonant, verbs mediiu 

gemiuativ, e. g., Ar. hamma. < *hama / or by lengthening 
the vowel between the two stem consonants, verbs media* 
infirma*, e. g., Ar. Jli' qdla < *(jula. 1 From every stem, tri- 
consonantal or biconsonantal, may be made a number of forms or 
conjugations, the simple conjugation with simple verbal mean¬ 
ing, and a number of derivative conjugations, intensive, causa¬ 
tive, reflexive, etc., and in every conjugation there are two 
so-called tense forms, a perfect and an imperfect, from which 
latter an imperative is derived. In the simple conjugation 
there are two verbal types, one of which is prevailingly transi¬ 
tive and the other prevailingly intransitive. 

The difference between these two formal types lies in the so- 
called characteristic vowel between the second and third stem- 
consonants in lricon8onautal stems, or between the two stem- 
consonants of biconsonantal stems. In geueral, transitive verbs 
have a characteristic a vowel in the perfect, and a characteristic 
i or u vowel in the. imperfect, while intransitive verbs have 
characteristic / or u vowels in the perfect, and a characteristic a 
in the imperfect. In Hebrew and Syriac (according to the Kcs- 
torian pronunciation) characteristic i and a are lengthened to t 
and o respectively; in Ethiopic both become ?, which is synco¬ 
pated in the perfect.* These two verbal types exist in all the 
Semitic languages except Assyrian, where the perfect, as such, 
has not been developed, and where the various characteristic 
vowels do not seem to have been used to differentiate between 
transitive and intransitive verbs,’ c. g.: 


1 Cf. A. MOller, Verba, \y and yy, ZDMG., 88. p. 698 ; Lagarde, 
i/beraicht iiber d. im Aram&ischen, Arabisehen u. Hebr&Uchen ilbliche 
Bildnng d. Nomina , Gflttingen, 1889, pp. 12, 27; Geseuius-Kautzsch, 
Hebr. Or., pp. 181, 201 ; Stade, Lehrbuch cL Hebr. Oram., Leipzig. 1879, 
§ 143, 2; Noldeke, Syr. Or .* £ 177 ; Homme!. SM-arnbl&chc Chrestomu- 
thie, Mrtnohen, 1893, p. 81, §51. 

1 Cf. Wright, Comp. Gram., pp. 83,- 84 ; Dilliuann-Bezold, Oram. d. 
dthiopitchen Spracfie, Leipzig, 1899, §19. The statement as to the i 
vowel in Syriac is given on the authority of Rev. Gabriel Oussani of 
Bagdad. 

* Compare the transitive verbs tro/mp. imaljaf 'strike ;' tiktin, iSakan 
‘put;’ iddin, x'vadin ‘give;’ innxik, iramuk * pour out, wash;’ ixbir, 
iSabir ‘ break in pieces;’ with the intransitive verbs ip5a?j , ipalafy 
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Heb. tr. Ip3, lp£’ ‘visit.;’ 


fHJ* JJT (< ‘give;’ 

intr. 153 . 133’ ‘be heavy;’ 
fbj}. [Dp’ ‘be small;’ 

Syr. in ^bjl} ‘kill;’ 

rr 5 ! f?f. r^P |5P ‘buy;’ 
intr. ^ r|P*l. ‘sleep;’ 


Ar. tr. Jjtf qatala, Jjjb iaqtulu ‘kill;’ 

yo flurala, iarfribn ‘strike;’ 

intr. fariha, iafrahn ‘rejoice;’ 

Juisuna, ^*+*1 ia/unmn ' ‘be handsome;’ 
Kth. tr. ‘M'rt: rjutula, [tjtU ‘kill;’ 

intr. {abut, £■£■(] ft: it {box ‘be dry.’ 

In the hiconsonnutal verbs the two types are by no means so 
distinct, transitive and intransitive forms beiug more or less 
confused: cf. however, 

Ar. tr. jLi qdlo, {nqiXlu ‘say;’ 

#dra y ianiru ‘journey;’ 

Joo madrfa, fumuddu ‘draw, pull;’ 

intr. ¥fln, olai iafadfu ‘fear;’ 

iahammu, ‘be hot.’ 


4 recover, get well ikrub. ikarab 4 be propitious uriq (liriq). urraq 
4 be or become pale ibluf, ibaluf 4 live irpiS, irapii «be or become 
wide.’ The perraansive, which corresponds to the perfect, has practi¬ 
cally always characteristic i or u vowels, e. g., marie, maruf ‘be sick ’ 
(cf. however, McCurdy, The Semitic Perfect in Assyrian, Actes du VI. 
Cong, internat. des Orientaliates, Leide, 1884, p. 524), and regularly 
denotes condition or passivity. 

1 As the u perfect type of the intransitive verb is practically extinct in 
Syriac, and in Ethiopic has fallen together with the t type, it is difficult 
to say what was the original characteristic vowel of the imperfect, a as 
in Hebrew, or u as in Arabic. 
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The terms transitive and intransitive are also applied in Sem¬ 
itic to the nominal forms, but here again they are ambiguous. 
Sometimes they refer to the meaning of the words as being simi¬ 
lar in kind to the meanings of verbs of the transitive or intransi¬ 
tive types,' c. g. 

Hebr. tr. jpn ]>t. ‘killing,’ cf. Jpn ‘kill;’ 

intr. 133 ‘heavy,’ ef. 133 ‘be heavy.’ 

Sometimes they are used as indicating the derivation of a nomi¬ 
nal form from a transitive or intransitive verbal form without 
regard to meaning, 3 e. g. 

Ilebr. tr. !{£/’ ‘straight’ from !&*’ ‘be straight,’ 
intr. 133 ‘heavy’ from 133 ‘be heavy.’ 

The nominal forms in Semitic arc usually regarded as derived 
from the verb. Lagarde derives practically all nouns from the 
perfect theme; Barth, part from the perfect and part from the 
imperfect theme. Hence both consider the vocalization of a 
noun as an indication of the original vocalization of the verbal 
forms of the same stem.* There is no reason, however, for 
assuming such a close connection between all nominal and verbal 
forms. It is hardly probable that the large number of nominal 
forms should be derived from the few themes which occur in 
the verb. Moreover, these theories leave out of consideration 
entirely the influence of analogy in conforming words of related 
meaning to the same formal type.* 

Although it is hardly possible, therefore, to assume, in the 
mechanical manner of Barth and Lagarde, that a verbal form 
had originally such and such a characteristic vowel, because 
that vowel is found in its nominal derivatives, it is true, never¬ 
theless, that many verbal nouns and adjectives do offer more or 
less certain evidence as to the original form of a verb. These 
nominal derivatives arc of two kinds, viz. 


' Cf. Barth, Nominalb., pp. il, iii, iv, ix. 

1 Cf. Barth, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

* Cf. Lagarde, Obers., p. 27 ff.; Barth, op. cit., p. xxii. ff., especially 
xxiv. 

4 Cf. Huizinga, Analogy in the Semitic Languages, Baltimore, 1891, 
p. 32 f. 
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1) Those in which there is an organic connection between 
verbal and nominal forms, as, for example, verbal adjectives 
of the forms gat'd and qatul, which are probably originally iden¬ 
tical with the corresponding i und h 2 >erfects; 

2) Those which, although there is probably uo original 
organic connection, are made more or less exclusively from 
either transitive or intransitive verbp; for example, active parti¬ 
ciples of the form qdtil may be considered specifically transitive, 
abstracts of the form qatal specifically intransitive. 

The designations transitive and intransitive as applied in Sem¬ 
itic to the two formal verbal types and their derivatives are not 
entirely suitable. In the first place, the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive is, strictly speakiug, purely gram¬ 
matical and syntactical, and has per se nothing to do with the 
meaning of the verb. In the sentences, he kills simply for the 
pleasure of killing ; he. in writing ; he knoxes if anyone knows ; 
I can't see: the meaning of the intransitively used verbs kill, 
write, know, see, is the same as iu the sentences he kills animals 
simply for the pleasure of killiny; he is writing a letter; he 
knows it if anyone knows; I can't see him; where they are 
used transitively.’ 

Secondly, the two classes of transitive and intransitive verbs • 
are not coextensive with the two formal verbal types. Although 
a large majority of the verbs of the so-called intransitive type are 
intransitive, there are a number, especially those which denote 
emotions and actions of the mind, which govern a direct object, 
e. g.,I-Ieb. DHN ‘Iove,’NJjr ‘hate,’ ‘hear,’ etc.; while 

many verbs of the so-called transitive form, especially verbs of 
motion, are intransitive, e. g., Heb. ‘go out,’ jns ‘kneel 

down,’ ‘ fall,’ etc. These numerous cxc6ptious can not be 
satisfactorily explained as due simply to a mixture of transitive 
and intransitive forms: the real difference between the two 
verbal types is to be songbt, not in the grammatical construc¬ 
tion, but in the signification of the verbs. 

The inadequacy of the terms transitive and intransitive has 
been very generally recognized, and various names for the two 


1 It is quite possible that originally all verbs were intransitive, indica- 
ing a condition or action of the subject without special regard to any 
object. Cf. Breal, Essai de S&niantique, Paris, 1897, p. 210. 
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classes of verbs have been proposed with the idea of defining 
their nature more accurately. BOttcher calls the two classes 
(U'tioa and station ; Kniiig employs the term Znstandsverba for 
verbs of the second class, while Gcscuina designates them as 
verbs of “quality and emotion,” or as verbs which denote 
“states and qualities,” and in Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language they are spoken of jus verbs of “sense and habit.” 
Ewuld uses the terms liftin' and ha/bjiassior to designate the 
two classes: Rosen m filler calls them art ion and ahsuluta ; Morx 
speaks of verbs of the second class as drsrrijttiva , Duval as 
next ms. All of these terms point more or less clearly towards 
the distinction made by Bottclicr, viz., that verbs of the first 
class indicate actions, while those of the second class indicate 
states or conditions.* 

Professor Haupt has suggested another theory. He calls the 
first and second classes respectively “ voluntary” and “ involun¬ 
tary,” or verba vohmturia and verba involunturia, and thinks 
that the original distinction was oue between volition and non¬ 
volition, verbs of the first class indicating originally an action or 
state which depends on the will of the subject, e. g., kill , rut, 
look, toalk, etc., those of the second class indicating an action or 
state which does not depend oil the will of the subject, o. g., see, 
hear, fear, love, etc. 1 

The following investigation comprises a study of the meaning 
and form of the so-called intransitive verbs in Hebrew, the term 
intransitive being used with reference to form only, unless other¬ 
wise stated. In the case of the nominal derivatives the term 
intransitive is restricted to those which are intransitive in the 
sense of the two categories givcu above. The investigation is 
divided into three parts: 


1 Cf. BOttcher, Ans/Uhrliches Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr.. Leipzig, 1860, 
508. 564,908 ; K6nig, Lehrgeb&ude d. Hebr. Spr., Leipzig, 1881, 1, 167; 
Gesenius, Lehrgebdude d. Hebr. Sjyrache, Leipzig, 1817, p. 281; Gesenius- 
Kautzscb, Hebr. Or., p. 120 ; Lee, Grammar of the Hebrew Lang., Lou¬ 
don, 1844, p. 182, ft. at; Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr., 8tc Ausg., 
GOttiugen. 1870, p. 388; Rosenmttller, Imtitutiones ad Fundamenta Lin¬ 
guae Arabicce, Lipeife, 1818, p. 59; Merx, Oram. Syriaca, Halis, 1867, p. 
212 ; Duval, Traiti de Qra-mmaire Syriaque, Paris, 1881, p. 176. 

* Cf. Haupt, Transitive and Intransitive Verbs in Semitic, PAOS., 1894, 
p. ci. f.; cf. also Lagarde, Obers., p. 6 : Reckendorf, Die Syntaktischen 
Verhfiltni&se d. Arabischen, Leiden, 1898, p. 40. 
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1. List of stem* which exhibit intransitive forms. 

2. Discussion of the meaning of the intransitive verb. 1 

3. Discussion of the intransitive forms. 

1. LIST OF STEMS EXHIBITING INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The characteristic intransitive verbal forms ill Hebrew may 
be indicated in general as follows, pop and Dp representing 
respectively any trioonsonantal or biconsonnntal stem. 

Triconsonantal Verb. 

pf. impf. impr. inf. 

*70p»; ^CDjp: ^Dp. rfapp. "p. "p or "p. 

Biconsonantal Verb. 

mediae geminates. 

pp. IDp (]d.y ; op\ ; op; op. 

media inflrma. 

op. op; Dip*. op;; Dip; oip. 

In verbs niediie geiuinafcv the distinction between transitive 
and intransitive forms in the perfect is usually one between long 
forms like DOp and short forms like Op . In verbs ♦"£) and 

|"£3 biconsonantal forms of the median gemiuntm type, made 
from tlie last two consonants of the stem, also occur, imperfects 
and imperatives in verbs *''£), imperatives in verbs |"£). 

Many verbal forms are indecisive, i. e. it is impossible to judge 
from them whether the verb in question belongs to the transitive 
or intransitive type; such are, 

1) All verbal forms in which the characteristic vowel is re¬ 
duced to shcwOy since sheira ordinarily indicates nothing with 
regard to the character of the original vowel; e. g., 3. f. s: pf. 
n*7Pp r , 3. pi. iuipf. t>op'. 


1 Ah the u perfect is comparatively rare in Hebrew, the question as to 
the difference in meaning between verbs with « perfect and those with 
u perfect will not be discussed. The treatment of this question belongs 
to the discussion of the intransitive forma in Arabic, in which lauguage 
alone does the u perfect occur with any frequency. 

* Cf. Konig, Lchrgeb. 1, 883 ff; cf. also Ewald, Ansf. Leitrb., p. 861; 
Olshausen, Lehrbuch d. Hebr. Spr., Braunschweig, *.861, p. 486; Stade, 
Lehrb., §413. c; M Oiler, Hebrtiische Schulgram., Halle, 1878, p. 105. 
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2) The first and second persons perfect with characteristic a in 
triconsonantal verbs and verbs mediae infimm*, e. g., Jl'ptpp. 

et0 » » nd f 011,18 like filDp. ’HiCDp in verbs media* 

geminatre, since not only all transitive, but almost all intransi¬ 
tive verbs have first and second persons of these forms. 

3) The a imperfect of verbs media* and tertiro gutturalis, 
since practically all verbs of these classes have imperfects of 
this form. 

4) All forms of verbs fT"*?, since all verbs of this class have 
been reduced to one formal typo, the imperfect being intransi¬ 
tive, the perfect partly transitive and partly intransitive. 

5) Short perfects of verbs media* geminata* with suffixes, 
since they occur from verbs which are regularly transitive, 

g-> ’TDD ‘suri-oiiDd.* 

The nominal derivatives in Hebrew which are to be regarded 
as specifically intransitive are the following. 

A. Derivatives which are to he regarded as identical in origin 
with the perfect or imperfect theme, and may, therefore, bo 
used as evidence for the original intransitive form of the verb 
viz.: 


1) Perfect Theme. Adjectives of the forms f. 

/• fiftjj?- Dp./- nop; Op./, nop; bp,/. 

ntjp: verbal nouns of the form n$>Dp. originally feminine of 
the adjective ^pp. 

2) Imperfect T/ietne. The infinitive forms ^Dp. Dp. Dip 

are, strictly speaking, to be classed here, since they are best 
regarded as derived like the imperative from the imperfect 
stem.. 

B. Derivatives which, while not originally connected with 
perfect or imperfect, may be regarded as specifically intransi¬ 
tive on account of their more or less exclusive occurrence with 
intransitive verbs; viz., adjectives like n^3./. from 

V t r r 


' f ° rm m& y ^Present either original qatxd or original qaidl (ct. 
' right. Comp. Gram ., pp. 82, 88, 84). For the sake of convenience, how¬ 
ever, all adjectives of this form will be given in the list, the distinction 
between qatxd and qat&l being left to the individual cases. 
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verbs H"*?: verbal nouns of the forms *?D|5. . 

nftp. n^pjj "p.* 

In the following list, all those stems will be given which 
exhibit decisive intransitive verbal forms or intransitive deriva¬ 
tives. Verbs H *? without intransitive derivatives which exhibit 
intransitive forms in the perfect or imperfect, and verbs mediae 
and tertire gutturalis which have no intransitive form except the 
imperfect or imperative, are given when the evidence of the cog¬ 
nate languages seems to show that the intransitive forms arc origi¬ 
nal. All the intransitive forms in Hebrew will be given in the 
case of each verb in the order, perfect, imperfect, imperative, 
infinitive, adjective, abstract, except in verbs n ,H ?, where perfect 
forms like JVpJ and imperfect forms like are simply indi¬ 
cated by pf. and imp/, respectively. Whenever a stem presents 
intransitive form in only a single instance, a reference to the 
Hebrew text is added; references are also given in other cases 
when it seems desirable. Decisive intransitive forms of the verbs 
in the cognate languages are given in the perfect when it occurs; 
if not, in the imperfect, in Ethiopic the subjunctive. Forms in 
1 almudic and Targttmic Aramaic are given only when no decisive 
intransitive form, or wheu only the imperfect is found in Syriac, 
J., L. and T. indicating respectively that the intransitive form 
in question is given by Jastrow in his Targnmic and Tal¬ 
mudic dictionary, by Levy in bis Talmudic dictionary, or by the 
same author in his Targnmic dictionary. As indecisive forms 
in the cognate languages are to be regarded, 1) a imperfects of 
verbs media* and tertim gutturalis in Syriac and Arabic, and a 
subjunctives of verbs of the same classes in Ethiopic,’ 2) a 
imperfects of verbs terthe resh in Syriac,* 3) syncopated per- 


1 No other nominal form can be regarded as specifically intran¬ 
sitive in the sense here employed. On the other hand, adjectives of the 
form 7 ipjp like DD/l * w 's©' seem to indicate the existence of a per¬ 
fects with meanings like the * and u perfects, just as adjectives of the 
forms and indicate the existence of i and u perfects. 

s Cf. Nfttdeke, Syr. Gram.,* §§109, 170; Wright-DeGoeje, Arab. 
Gram., vol. 1 , §91, rem. a; Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. d. &thiop.-Spr., p. 
161. 

* Cf. NOldeke, op. cit ., § 170. 
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fectfl of verbs tertiru guttural is iu Etbiopic, 1 * 4) perfects of the 
intransitive form of verbs tertiiw inti roue ill Targnmic or Tal¬ 
mudic. 11 The Syriac forms are given also in Hebrew translitera¬ 
tion, the Arabic and Kthiopic in Roman transliteration. Met hey 
indicates that a form occurs only in pause;* before a stem or 
noun form indicates that the stem docs not occur in Qdl, or that 
the uomiual derivative is not found in the exact form given; f 
indicates that references to all the verbal forms of a stem are 
given: pf. = perfect, iutpf. = imperfect, inipr. = imperative, inf. 
=infinitive, verbal adjective, ahxt. = abstract, reconstruct 

state, ;#/. =plnrnl, fo/e.=adverb, j/rep.= preposition, /. )>.— in 
pause, *. = witli suffixes, tr .—transitive iu eoustructiou, intr.— 
intransitive in construction, ^>/.=active participle, pt. ^>.=pus- 
sive participle, /«.•/. =kethtv; the abbreviations for tlje books of 
the Bible are self-explanatory. 

The List. 3 

1. "DN TOX*. iTl3i* ; r>U 12!S\>; 'abida ; 

iVfuuf) ‘wander, vanish, perish.’ 

2. i"OX {)>/■ imp/.; vdhti and £AAj&I ie'txq ‘be unwil¬ 

ling, refuRc’) ‘be willing.’ 

3. ‘ttX (^nNn. ^nx; J. L. T. ^’UX) ‘lament, be sad.’ 


1 Cf. Dillmaun-Bczold, op. cit. t p. 161. 

* Almost any verb in these Aramaic dialects may have both transitive 
and intransitive perfects without regard to meaning, e. g.: X^D- **?0. 
'be full,' XllO* ’nO. ‘strike,’etc. 

3 The following lexicons have been employed in the formation of this 
list, viz.: Geseniua-Buhl, Handto&rterbuch fiber d. Altc Testament, Leip¬ 
zig, 1899; Siegfried-Stade, Hebrftischcs Wfirterbuch z. Alien Teatnmente , 
Leipzig, 1893; R. P. Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxonii, 1868-1901; C. 
Brocket manii, Lexicon Syria cum, Berlin, 1895; Jaatrow, A J>ictionary 
of the Targumtm, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic 
Litemture. London and New York, 1895-; Levy, Neuhebrdischcs u. Chal- 
d&isches Worterbuch ft. d. Talmudim u. Mtdrasehim, Leipzig, 1876-80 ; 
Chald&isches Worterbuch u. d. Targumtm, Leipzig, 1867-68; E. W. Lane, 
Arabic-English Lexicon. London, 1863-93; G. W. Freytag, Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum, Halis, 1880-87 ; Dillmann, Lea*icon Linguae Aethio- 
piece, Lipsiae, 1865; Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handicorterbuch, Leipzig. 
1896. 
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4. DIN* (a. DIN* ’aJN' ‘ sad,* Is. xix. 10). 

5. DIX («. OIX: , aduma t * adima) ‘be red.’ 

o. snx anx. dhx*. dhx. *«/• mnx) Move.’ 

7. “liX niX. ")XM imjtr. HlX» a. ^iX) ‘become bright.’ 

8. nnx* (rnrjx* ‘brotherhood,’ Zecli. xi. 14). 

9. 1DX Ps. lxix. 10) ‘ shut.’f . 

10. D’X“ («. D’X ‘terrible’). 

11. *?DX toX’) ‘cat.’ 

12. q^X (q*?xn Pr. xxii. 25; J. L. T. qPX: 4 be 

accustomed to’) ‘ learn.’f 

13. JDX («. as ado. JQX ‘so be it,’ i"OOX • rODX *. \unina 

*l>e safe, secure;’ : * amnn ) ./>*. ‘tutor.’ 

14. fox (f$X’. fox. ' 1 . fbx* D’ypx;i?].nYPX) ‘bepower¬ 

ful, courageous.’ 

15. *1DX npx’) ‘say.’ 

10. nix* (nnix ‘sighing;* Ass. <7//</^). 

17. q:x (qi.XM oli! '<"**/*) ‘be angry.* 

18. pjX (HjJJX) ‘groan.’ 

19. qDX (H2DX Is. xxiv. 22), ‘collect.’ 

20. ^X* («• *?9X ‘dark,’ n^flX: Jo! ’"/Ma). 

21. DtJX (D2X) ‘stop, be no more.’ 

22. -px (nipnxn K*ck. xxxi. 5, a. qhx* naqx . a. qqx* 

qqx; 4 ^ qqx^. j. l. t. qnx) ‘becomelong.’ 

23. DtTXID^X. D^x*. inf. and abut. nS&’X- a. Dt^X- D^X: 

|vj! ’ athima) ‘be guilty.’ 

1 *OJX Blight also be derived from a form QJJX . just as *0011 fr< > m 
□on 4 wise.’ 

T T 

* Denominative from nX * brother.’ 

▼ 

* Perhaps to be read DlOXH • c *- Greet 35 . Commentar, Breslau, 1888, 
p. 423. 

4 Cf. p. 200. 
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24. rrrus* G*n*£: J&X+®*: iff lav) ‘come.’ 

25. £‘X3 (&$}*; I2f'K3: ^ irt’^y 41X0: 55W) ‘rot, 

stink.’ 

20. UQ HjDJ Mai. ii. 10, «. 1J3* fTth* .Ter. iii. 7, 10) 
‘be faithless, rebellions.’ 

27. (T13 ‘separation;’ budulta ‘have ]>arts far 

apart*) )tt. ‘alone, separate.’ 

28. DTD* (rrprT3 ‘cattle;’ •fltf*’ s bthma ‘be dumb’). 

29. X13 (XU; • ioijtr. aud */i/. X13; .tOA : /5<f; Ass. t54’u) 

‘enter, come.’ 

30. Ufa (C£>3 W'3 • ttn3*. imjtr. and inf. B^3, «. Uf2\ 

z?LO nn3: Ass. tffUT) ‘be ashamed.’ 

31. fr?3 qn3». [I13 a. ppQ Jer. vi. 27) ‘ test, try.’ 

32 . nD3 (froy. rras. nrrps is. xxx. 15 ) ‘trust.* 

33 . rto (imp/.,a. n^a*nSa; jo dmi 

bul^a) * become worn out.* 

34. ^*73 :- J ; fatf'a) ‘swallow.’ 

35. *?J>3 ^3: Juu 410A: M‘/</) ‘rule 

over, possess.* 

36. -1^3 nj^3*. rnj/3; J. TJD) ‘burn’ intr. 

37. n^3* (nn^3 ‘terror;’ ^ n#3 ‘come upon suddenly, 

fear *). 

38. p¥3 (np ( V3. a ‘ pV3 ‘dough,’ originally ‘swelling up’) 

* swell up.* 

39. TI3* (a. 113* DHp3 ‘piebald’). 

40. m3 (mp’.IT)?; ^ bariha ‘depart, leave’) ‘flee.* 

41. J13 qi3| 2 Ch. vi. 13; ^ Tp3) ‘kneel.’ 

42. "p3 (H333 ‘blessing,’ H333 ‘pool,’ perhaps originally 

‘ something blessed ’) inf. absolute. 


1 The retention of the Qameg in the feminine is strange if the form is 
qatul or qat&I. Barth (Nominalbildung, §27g) derives it from qatdl. 
It may be the Aramaic form (so Haupt). 
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43. TO {inf. 33* 033 5 ?. Eccl. iii. 18, a. 33 ‘pure;’ 

• barirta ‘be good, true’) ‘separate, cleanse.’ • 

44. (a. *785^3‘become cooked, ripe.’ 

45. ,3X1 (wnp/., ,31X1: -K’NJ) * rise, be exalted.’ 

4G. 331 (1331’- inf. ,3,331. a. 331) ‘ be high, exalted, proud.’ 

47. 331 (1331» 331’ i 741 ds ffabra ‘do, make’) ‘increaite, 

become great.’ 

48. *731 (*731 I n$. <t- *731- «• J L V r jtulUa ‘con¬ 

tend violently’) ‘become great.’ 

49. ITU nnj; V^P!)' ‘bend down.’ 

50. 311 (a. 3,3) ‘sojourn.’ 

51. *70 (a. *7fJ *i>lundor,* originally ‘what is torn off,’ ff7.fl; 

Jya- jazila ‘be cut ou the back [of camel]) tear off, 
tear away. ’ 

52. 311 (3T13.Tobxxii.2S, 33T1 ‘desolation’) ‘separate, deter¬ 

mine.’ 

53. (TJ and 311 ( imjrr . ’ni Mlc. iv. 10) ‘break forth.’ 

54. *7*71 (impr. 3l Ps. cxix. 22) ‘roll.’ 

55. 311 (3311 ‘what is stolen,’ Ex. xxii. 2) ‘steal.’ 

56. "UN nyy. 3J/f ,33JJ1) ‘scold, reprove.’ 

57. 331 (31’ Lev. xi. 7) ‘draw.’ 

**. Cf. No. 433. 

58. 1X3 0X3’* ,31X3; L. l’X3) ‘fear.’ 

59. *733* (3*733 ‘cake of tigs,’ originally ‘something pressed 

together;’JoJ dabila ‘be full of fat’). 

GO. ,333 (pp3. ,333’. inf. 3p33. «. ,333; —’ p33; ^ 
dabiqa) ‘stick to.’ 

61. ,313 («.-.in ‘sick;’ 33: ^ dayiia; 

fedyaf) inf. Lev. xii. 2, ‘be unwell, menstruate.’f 

62. [13 ([VT* Geu. vi. 3) ‘stay’[?].t 


1 Cf. Wright, Comp. Oram., p. 67. 

* Cf. Stade, Lehrb. §490, c; Olshausen, Lehrb. p. 524 bot. 
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63. #11 ( itnpr. *S?il Mic. iv. 13) ‘tread down.’ 

64. *pT* (a. r\l ‘crushed’). 

G5. tol (l^l Job xxviii. 4) ‘ dangle.’f 

66. Hi <V?1» *7T. a. ^1) ‘be weak, poor.* 

67. pin (p^r Ps. X. 2; p^JJ, J. p*to) ‘burn intr ., 

pursue eagerly.’ 

68. 00*1 (10*1 Job xxx. 27, 7700*1) ‘be silent, still.’ 

69. yD"T (^Olfl Jer.xiii. 17, njJQls ^ Jami'rt) ‘weep, bo 

full of tears.’f 

70. "|P1 qpr; ‘go out, be extinguished.’ 

71. ppl (pi. a. pi) ‘be crushed, line’. 

72. |Bh ([fpl Dent. xxxi. 20, a. [CPI; dcuima)' ‘become 

fat.’f 

73. to,l OfrjiT; T. to.T) ‘amount to nothing, give oneself 

up to empty hopes.’ 

74. Tin (ll,lfl. 11 n. Hill* 111,1) ‘honor, take the part 

of.’ 


75. m pn (forms regularly tr. except itnpf i. p. ijp*. 2 pi. 


nipin. rjtoin Ex. ix. 23 , Ps. lxxm. 9 ; j. t. 
"fill: halUta ‘perish’) ‘go, walk, depart, 

vanish.’ 

76. TfiTT 010311 ‘destruction,’ Gen. xix. 29; J. T. I’QH) 

‘turn, overturn, destroy; turn ((sir.), flee.’ 

77. m 0111,1 ‘slaughter’) ‘kill.’ 

78. m,l (imp/. , a. , 11,1 * , 11 , 1 ) ‘be pregnant.’ 


79. IV (a. TT) ‘ be haughty.’ 


80. Jir Oiyir njjnr fe.) transposed ,1U1) ‘tremble, be afraid.’ 

81. 171 dm Jud. vi. 38) ‘press out.’ 

82. Ill (nr Ps. lviii. 4) ‘be strange, apart, rebellious.’ 

83. ,131 (Imp/.; -a? »pi) ‘be pure.’ 


1 Cf. Haupt in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 1, 2. 
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84. “pr (1D1. a. T|T) ‘be pare, innocent.* 

85. fpft (CJJ£P Pr. xix. 3, a. f]pj) ‘be nngry.’f 

so. pyr (pyv. p#r. npj/r; b&. Ar. pjm 4 cry oat.’ 

87. [pr ([pr. [pr. inf. and abut. Hipf- «. [pj) 1 ‘become old.’ 

88. “Hr (Vif* I*. i. 0) 4 be. pressed out.’f [Cf. 81.] 

80. “OH (<*■ “017. .17317J ^ frttbura ‘know;’ KltS: habra) 
‘be joined together, allied.’ 

00. &Of7 U03IT Job v. 18) ‘bind.’ 

91. “Un («. ijlT nin ‘girded,* Ezek. xxiii. 15) ‘gird, bind 

up.’ 

92. 7717 0717 Hab. i. S, a. 717 ‘sharp’) ‘be sharp, quick.*f 

93. mrr Ginn; -r- nn ) 4 rejoice.* 

94 . Pin (Pin;. Pin. «. Pin) ‘cease.* 

95. Din (Din;) ‘pity, Spare.’ 

90. 7in Olin* Is. xxix. 22;^* hayirtt) 4 become pale.’f 

97 . prn (prr-f. prn.»»/. and ai*t. nprp np;n.«. prn) ‘i> e 

unmoved, attached to, strong.’ 

98. NDn (NDIT. .7NDI7; fratVa) ‘sin.’ 

99. n*n (j>f.impf.,a. ,7*17* J7VIV Ex. i. 19; /«ajj/«; 

rti£(D i hahja) ‘live.’ 

100. ”n on. a. *n; ‘live.’ • 

101. ODH (DDfT* DDI7. nopn; osn;; J. D’Dn) ‘be 

wise.’ 

102. ppn (npPn* nppn: <jjl ^.lutlifju, fraluqa) ‘be smooth.’ 

103. fc’pn (trPni Job xiv. 10; T. t^Pn’l ‘be weak.’f 

104. 7Dn Glipn: J. 1»on; Juunula ‘praise’) ‘desire.’ 

105. Pon {inf or abst. nPoi} an(l nPBH) ‘pity, spare.’ 

1 AH the forms are probably denominative from [pf * beard.’ 

* Regarded as Pual of ,771 by Stade, Lehrb. S415. b. 

* Meaning uncertain, usually translated ‘lively, in good health.’ 
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ioc. osn (on. air. oir. •»/• do n*?' is. xivii. u, «. nn : 

DflJ; -. H »v hamimta; rh 00 hamma) ‘become 
warm.* 

107. DO/! (Don; hamisa ‘be hard, severe’) ‘act vio¬ 

lently to, harm.’ 

108. pn (pn. p it. *>,/. nypq*. inypn ho«. vii. 4, *. 

pH; /idinif/ti, Jnnnuila ; cf. ppru. 

L. pOn) ‘be sour.’ 

109. pn (a. poll *oppressor,’ Is. i. 17) pt. ‘oppressor,’ 

Ps. lxxi. 4. 

110. pn (|4ir. Am. V. 15, inf. fjir Dppn Is. xxx. 18) ‘be 

gracious to.* 

111. tpn Cl Di n. qinp. a. f|JI7; hanifa,, hanufa ‘have 

a contortion’) ‘be godless, polluted.’ 

112. pn* (tt. JDIl ‘strong;’ [011; Ziapima).* 

113. 7Dn npn. noil’. «. npn; fraaira; : fcasra) 

‘fail, bo in want, decrease.* 

114. qOn* (a. qn ‘pure,’ Job xxxiii. 9). 

ns. pn (pn. prr. a. pn; ‘keep’) ‘i» e 

pleased with, desire.* 

110. Itjn GTJjjn. H3IT; k -S. Itajira; *f<Pd: frafra) ‘be 
ashamed.’ 

117. iron* (ntpn ‘freedom,’ Lev. xix. 20). 

118. ovn DVn Is- V. 2) ‘hew, split.’ 

119. oin gift. impr. Gnn is. xiiv. 27, «. o“in. nonn; 

K T r : T 

Din: ha riba) * be dry, desolate. ’ 

1 Perhaps corrupt and to be read .OEff? inf. with suffix, or Piel 
DOn 1 ?; cf. Gesenius-Buhl., p. 260 6. 

* The regular representative of pH in Syriac is * ^ ‘be fer¬ 
mented,’ the a imperfect of which is indecisive. 

* Cf. Haupt in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie. 1, 19; Lagarde, Ubersicht, 

p. 84. • 
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120. -nrr (TT£. a. inn. nTTT: /utrida ‘be bashful’) 

‘tremble.* •• 

121. vpfl Is. xviii. G) ‘pass the winter.’f 

122. qin (rjnrp job xxvii. c,, nsin; t. qim ‘ scorn.’t 

123. pn (pfT Ex. xi. 7) ‘sharpen.’ 

124. pn (prjp 2 Sam. v. 24; ^ luiripa) ‘be eager, has¬ 

ten. ’f 

125. Tin {pf. rnn. a. Iin* onnn ‘dry regions,’ Jer. xvii. 

6; L-;i.^ Juirirtu) ‘burn, glow.* 

12C. (IpfT; ^"in; u -^ ^ fiaruta)' ‘be dumb, 

• silent.’ 

127 . "]ti*n qtpr). a. ?pn* D’Dcp* npep; t--*— qtp: 

.» !...•> hasika ‘be angry’) ‘become darkened.* 

128. nnn cnn. «. nrr) ‘be terrified.’ 

129. n3D (HflpP ‘slaughtering’) ‘slaughter.’ 

130. ^30 (J/3P|: a U tabi'a ‘be rusty;’ fTWIO : ‘be inborn’) 

‘ be snnken, sink.* 

131. ihcd nno' mp*. ihd. a. into. mnp; tahir«, 

tahura ) ‘be clean, pure.’ 

132. TltO {pf. niD*.a. DiCD) ‘be good.* 

133. [nto (fntD*: rH flTO) ‘grind.’ 

* The adjective * dumb 1 is perhaps modified from after 

•• •• " T 

the analogy of other adjectives denoting defects, e. g. ntOX * lame,’ 
QpN ‘dumb,’ H3J ‘bald,’ ‘humped,’ nijp ‘blind,’ JpJ/ ‘stam¬ 
mering,’ typj; ‘crooked.’ nDD ‘lame,’ npjp ‘open-eyed,’ ppp 
‘ bald.’ nip 1® probably to be regarded in the same way, cf. the proper 
name nip- 

* Considered an u perfect by Lagarde (t)bersicht, p. 26); it is probable, 
however, that the verbal forms are simply denominative for the adjec¬ 
tive, which represents a more original form idb, cf. Syr. N3L3 • 
Ass. fdbu. 
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134. NOB(NOD.mOB.KDip*. inf. .IMpt?. a. tfjQD. HKOP; 

^ t U tamVd ) ‘ be unclean, impure.* 

185. D^P (Dj;p*:*-^-4 ^ . U ta'bna ; TO' 1 ”: /«‘m«) 

* taste ’ 0\ 

136. rpE (?QP! Gen. xlix. 27, nD")P'. Jj \c t'lrifa, torn fa) 

‘ tear, rend.* 

137. BO* (ito/ ED”. «• &OJ: to* iabim; f-Ofl: 

hi fan) ‘be dry.’ 

138. yx W". < 1 . JftJJ, yy-. ^ yqji'a) ‘be tired.* 

139. "I y (rnj;. «. to: *q/7r«) ‘fear.* 

140. TT* IVT) ‘throw [lot].* 

141. in* (inn: r— * — in?- <X=* ? y<ihid«, yahuda; cf. 

yilida) 1 be joined to. ’ 

142. Dn* (njpni* Gen. xx.\. 38; yahima) ‘be lustful, in 

beat.’ 

143. tyr* (ft. qrr ‘barefoot’). 

144. DP* DP’!: Pf. 3Kp) ‘be good.’ 

145. to* (to). ’itob;. to)*: 3 JW&. -lr. to’: of. HIM: kehln) 

* be able.’ 

146. to* C]*JTf?*: niton: to- to!; jWU:tfr/rf[8ubj.]) ‘bear.’ 

147. to” (,lto* ‘cry of woe’). 

TT1 * § 

148. pi*.(pl**: ^ p;») ‘sack.’ 

149. f]y* 0£^». rjy». a. fpT) ‘be fatigued.’ 

150. il£J* (pf, «• nfij) ‘be beautiful.’ 

151. n3** («. n5* ‘breathing forth,’ Ps. x.xvii. 12\. 

152. ysr* (n^S»* 7]n^S* ‘beauty,’ Ezek. xxviii. 7, 17). 

'To be pronounced MS; such forms might also be transliterated 
UQ’N ’ *** they are 8ometime8 written in Syriac ■ ■ + . 

* For nionm • ct - Oesenius-Kautzsch, § 47, k. 

* Cf. my paper on The Internal Passive in Semitic, JAOS. vol. 22, p. 
49, ft. nt. 2. 
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153. pV’ (p^y 1 Kgs. xxii. 35, itnpr. p>* 2 Kgs. iv. 41) ‘be 

poured out, flow.’f 

154. 1V» (TPl)' ‘form.’ 

155. D¥’ rW) ‘ burn ’ intr. 

150. Ip’ np,\ Tj yfi; Ip*) ‘burn ’ intr. 

157. np** (nnp** nnp»* ‘obedience;’ ytnjiha «bc obe¬ 

dient’). 

158. ^p’ (ypn; mSy Iffttji'a) ‘be dislocated.’ 

150. pp’ (pp’’; k ‘awake.’ 

1G0. ip’ (Ip*; “Ip’; yaqira , ifaqura) ‘be heavy, important, 
precious.* 

101. typ’ (’n^p; Jer. I. 24, n. IIos. ix. 8) ‘lay snares.’ 

102. JO’ (KT. DjlNT. JO”. NT. *»/• and«6rt. ,1N1’. </. NT) 

“T V “! T • Ti ^ T I* "T 

‘fear.* 

103. 3T* QT* ‘contentious,’ IIos. v. 13, x. G). 

1G4. TV (“IT. nj-n<1) 4 descend, go down.* 

105. pT* {«. p'T ‘green,’ pT; pT : o ; . *<my«). 

160. tP'lMBn* *., Dn^'TY EH”, */ipr. n^'T and E’l. HB^Vs 
^r- /TV; rjarit/ia; : ir<t* [subj.]) ‘ inherit. ’ 

167. P' ([#»♦, a. \py. Vfm'iia) ‘sleep.’ 

168. IE”, (IE*’. HIE** or Hl^’* HIE*) ‘be straight.’ 

100. E'E”* («. E>E* ‘old,’ 2 Oh. xxxvi. 17). 

170. 3N3 (3N3’: ^ 3N3: ^jfka'iba) ‘feel pain.’ 

171. 133 (.1133.133’. «. 133. «. 133* .1113?: h-fl-C: 

kabda) * be heavy.* 

1 The unaccented a of the final syllable is modified to Segliol as in 
10N1 < **il5m«r, cf. ipxi i. p. Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. 

Gr. §68, c. d. e. 

* Daghesb-forte dirimens, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. § 20, h. 

* If the text is correct, a secondary form hosed on the imperfect 
3H’ from T1 ‘contend.’ 
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172. firO (wipf.; a<kaJu'ia) ‘be weak [of eyes], despair.’ 

173. fO* (a. p ‘right, proper’). 

174. DO OD) 1*. ‘lying,* Ps. cxvi. 11. 

175. ff73 nY?3 ‘languishing,’ Pent, xxviii. 

32) ‘he complete, ended, languish.’ 

176. toD (l^pT Jcr. x. 8, H^pp: ; htwbi ‘ be sluggish’) 

‘be foolish.’f 

1-77. DJ?3 ISV.y• J- D\J73) ‘l>e displeased, angry.* 

178. *33 (|33 ‘hunger;’ J33) ‘stretch out hungrily,’ Kack. 

xvii. 7.f 

179. mn (;>/. imp/.; iSkrai) ‘dig.’ 

180. "KfiO OEf3 Esth. viii. 5, "Ijjp* Eccl. xi. <>) ‘succeed, 

be suitable.’f 

181. HX 1 ? (imp/.; 4^ ’X 1 ?) ‘become fatigued, lose courage.* 

182. CO 1 ? (tPjfr. tt/n*?: ' u-J lahtia; 0-0(1: 

labm) ‘put on.’ 

183. pnV GljjrjJ?* npnj? ‘frenzy,’ 1 Sam. xix.20;’ 

lahiqa ‘be white, glowing’). 

184. [’*7 (£>J3 Jud. xix. 20, Job xvii. 2, a. f 4 ?* Noli. xiii. 

21) ‘spend the night.’ 

185. (a. j^>) ‘scorn, scoff.’ 

186. itf? np*T; T. TO 1 ?: t fgimad) ‘learn.’ 

187. IJf 1 ? Oj/?.’. a. yy'?* \U$: 3^*7 ‘stutter’) ‘mock.’ 

188. yjP (13^ Job. vi. 3; Pr. xx. 25)* ‘speak in a con¬ 

fused manner, speak without thinking.’! 

189. yyi njpy ob. ig) ‘suck up.’t 

1 Cf. Hoffman, ZAW. 8, 89. The reading is doubtful; according to 
LXX, Syr. and Targ. we should read 4 assembly.’ 

is perhaps to be read yfy , and the forms referred to , 

Ar. UJ. 

* Perhaps from V)*? , cf. Syr. Vi* as well as . 
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190. (a. |XO ‘refusing;’ jXO ‘refuse’). 

191. Vro* GTinO ‘haste’). 

192. 01D (inf. tDiO Ps. xxxviii. 17, xivi. 3) ‘totter.’ 


193. n\o (no. u. no; ^ n*p; ^ »>««<*) ‘die.’ 

194. nro* (a. PITO* e. j)l. 'fp ‘exhausted [by hunger],’ Deut. 

xxxii. 24). 

195. pO* {a. pO' ‘oppressor,’ Is. xvi. 4). 


i9G. x<?o (x^o• ’nx^o. iox*?on.o. x^o. rrx^o; X* 

malVa) ‘be or become full.’ 

197. n^O (rf70fl Lov. ii. 13, nn^p ‘salty, unfruitful land;’ 

^J»* malufta ‘be salty’) ‘salt’ tr. f 

198. ftp**; qJJLi tnalilta) ‘siuk down, wither.’ 

199. DDO (<*. DO* DO*? 1 ‘unlucky, despairing,’ Job’vi. 14) 

in/.[?]. Is. x. 18. ‘ 

200. D^o (Dj/O’. U. 0^0* HOJ/O ‘smooth;’ U ■ ^ maHta 

‘have hair falling out’) ‘ be small in amount, trivial.’ 

201. ppO* («• pO ‘foulness, mould,’originally‘foul, mouldy’). 

202. mo («. 11)10* IlilO ‘rubbed, crushed,’ Lev. xxi. 20) 

‘rub,’ Is. xxxviii. 21.f 

203. Dip (inf. HD10 Ezck. xxi. 1G) ‘pluck out, smooth, 

sharpen.’ 

204. mo np."10». inf. ID. a. 10. <*. 110* O’l'ip. H110 ? 

J. L. T. T1D; marirta ; 110 £ : marra) ‘ be or 
become bitter.’ 


1 Perhaps to be read ppn or pOfl • Cf. Perles, Analekten z. Text- ' 

critik d. Altai Testaments, Mtinchen. 1895, p. 69 ; Duhni, Das Bitch 
Jesaia, Gflttingen, 1892, ad loc. 

* May be Niphal. 

* This form may be referred to pp just as lp^ to 1 bullock,’ 

the pausal form being used with the article; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Hebr. Or. §85, o. 
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205. tlVD (fTC^P’p WD «»/• HTO'Dp nrr^p) ‘anoint.* 

206. pno (IpilD* Pr. ix. 17, a. pinO) ‘be sweet.’ 

207. j\\»l UttO) ‘despise.’ 

208. pXl (ipXl* Job xxiv. 12, ,ipXl* HpSO) ‘groan.’ 

209. ^31 (*731. 1*731: J. L. *731 ‘be soiled’) ‘wither.* 

t t •* : 

210. *731 (1*731) ‘be foolish, act foolishly,* Pr. xxx. 32.f 

r t ; 

211. rOJ (HI* Job xviii. 5, a. Fiji* miiI ‘dawn,’ originally 

‘shining,’ Is. lix. 9) ‘shine.’ 

212. &?'ll (t£p*. impr. Jtfl) ‘approach.’ 

213. 211 (.1311 ‘willingness;’ v Jo naduha ‘be noble, active’) 

‘impel to give willingly.* 

214. Ill (llfll Gen. xxxi. 40; r-*-* 111 ‘hate;’ JJJ s na<Uld 

‘burn’) ‘flee.’ 

215. Ill (111) ‘vow.’ 

21G. 0,11 (ip.lj* mil; ^ onj; ^ nahinm) ‘roar.’ 

217. p,11 (p,11* Job vi. 5, xxx. 7; j nahitja) ‘bray, cry 

out.’ 

218. 1,11 (,11,11 Job iii. 4) ‘shine.’ 

219. I’ll (a. 11' Is. xvii. 11) ‘wander.’ 

220. ,111* («. ,111* ,11 y ‘beautiful’). 

221. mi ((111* inf. nil) ‘come to rest, rest.’ 

222. )11 (J?11 Is. vii. 2, inf. JlD ‘ totter, tremble, move hither 

and thither, wander.’ 

223. Ill* {a. 11 ‘lamp,’ originally ‘shining’). 

224. *7?1 (?V) ‘flow.’ 

225. ^ni (*7ni?. ,1*711) ‘possess, inherit.’ 

1 Cf. Kouig Lehrgeb., 2 , 1, 88. The reading is perhaps corrupt, LXX 
and Targ. require . 

* Contracted from ,11X1 * beautiful,’ probably Ntphal participle of 

nix- 
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2*26. in: (rnny or rnrjj* nin: Jcr. via. i.c; ^ ^ ««£*>»; 

n&fara) ‘snort, blow,’ Jer. vi. 29.f 

227. nro our . nn:ni. «. nnr a’nn : 1 2 K g &. vi. 9 ; ^ 

Jin:) ‘descend.’ 

228. :p: (t]DJ; f)5p:; cf. JTft uatba) ‘drip.’ 

229. *0:* (a. no:* ,1NO: ‘stricken’). 

220. ro:* (a. npr c. ,15: ‘smitten ’). 

231. nD:* (ft nbr nnb: ‘lying straight ahead’). 

232. DJtt GnJJ^Jt DJfT; aa'ima) ‘be agreeable.’ 

233. 2p: (dip: ‘female, perforata;' a \ natjiba ‘be lacer¬ 

ated, worn’) ‘bore, pierce.’ 

234. Ip:* {a. Ipp ‘speckled’). 

235. Dp: (Dp:, nip:: nurjitna) ‘take vengeance.’ 

236. ntP": {)tf. Lam. iii. 17; n*Mja) ‘forget.*f 

237. -|Bf: (T]^»: Hi:) ‘ liueT* 

238. (p^>. impr. 'ytf) ‘take off, fall off or out.’ 

239. DKfc (niCO) ‘breathe violently,’ Is. xlii. 14.f 

240. ptf: (pgf*; pt^:. ,T. T. pTO) ‘kiss.’ 

241. pH: (pnjl) ‘overflow, be poured out.’ 

242. jn: (imp/, jn: Jnd. xvi. 5) ‘give.’ 

243. in: (in: xxxvii. 1) ‘leap up [of heart].’ 

244. 11D (101) ‘turn aside.’ 

245. pbD (pDN* Ps. cxxxix. 8; ppp) ‘ascend.’f 

246. niD (nipn Ex. xxvi. 12; tariha) ‘overhang, spread 

out freely.’ 

247. 11D («. ID) ‘be refractory, rebellious.’ 

1 So Konig 2 . 1, 81/, 462, the doubling of the third consonant tak¬ 
ing the place of the lengthening of the characteristic vowel as in 

P:j;. d’*?:# ‘round, 1 j^p, enpp. • 

1 An Aramaism, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hcbr. Or. § 19,/and g 66, e. 
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248. my (nmy ‘work, service;’ 'abuda ‘be a slave’) 

‘work, serve.’ 

249. my (jf; Oy; 041?: *«/>/«) ‘be thick, fat.’ 

250. my (Timy.* ye i ttbira) ‘overflow; cross, pass over.’ 

251. my* (rov ‘thickly woven’). 

252 . ujy ajyri) Ex. xxui. 5, mjy* nmjy; *<{/»«) 

‘tlcsire, Inst for.’ 

253. ^jy* (a. *?jy ‘round;’ 'qjiia ‘hasten’). 

254. py* (HJiy ‘voluptuous pleasure,’ Gen. xviii. 12). 

255. liy (a. iy ‘witness’) 1st. ‘cite as an example,’ Lam. ii. 

13.f 

256. ny (inf. fly Is. xxx. 2.) ‘seek refuge.’f 

257 . ^y* (rfriy * unrighteousness ’). 

258. "Tiy (a. iy; ,L*j iaffdru ‘be jealous’) ‘awake.’ 

259. ny (a. ry; iyj: ^>yy ‘ azizta) ‘be strong.’ 

260. nry (rnry) ‘help.’ 

261. ID’y (Oyj 1 Sam. xxv. 14) ‘rush upon.’ 

262. q*y (fjyn. a. tpj)’ ‘be exhausted.’ 

263. tf?y (/>/•» »»»/)/., a. rfry ‘leaves,’ originally ‘growing 

up;’ ‘aliia ‘ be or become high, ascend ’) * ascend, 

go U P-’ 

264. fry (a. fry Is. v. 14) ‘rejoice.’ 

265. tfry* (ntfry ‘thick darkness;' k 1 4 yofaza ‘be thick, 

dense ’). 

1 nmy probably bears the same relation to adjectives of the form 
qatul as abstract nouns like HfrfrO do to adjectives of the form qatil, 

T *• 1 

cf. p. 152. The only other abstract of this form is j-pjfjp * Ez. xxvii, 15, 

T 

which is probably corrupt: cf. Prof. Toy’s critical notes on the Hebrew 
text of Ezekiel, in The Sacred Books of the Old Testament ed. Prof. 
Haupt, p. 83, 1. 22. 

* The verbal forms are doubtful; the perfect flO’y may be read as 
the adjective Iftpy . the imperfect rjyfl, fjyfl from qy*. 
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266. toy («• toy. toy;Via^ 'jQyy, ' am ila) ‘fatigue, 

exert oneself, labor.’ 

267. pay («: ppy «• pby; ‘umui/uj £00 °$: 

ic'intft/) ‘be deep,’ Ps. xcii. 6.f 

268. Jiy* (ft. jljy ‘effeminate;* > ; c f/nniju ‘be coy, coquet¬ 

tish ’). ^ 

269. Hjy (pf-y itfij'f.) nijy : ‘amja) * be pressed down, 

suffer.’ 

270. fpy (a. qjy* Hfigy 1 ‘full of branches,’ Ezek. xix. 10). 

271 . toy* (a. toy ‘lazy,’ ntoy;'W->> toy: t iU l azila 

‘stick together’). 

272. ovy (IDjry Ps. xxxviii. 20, navy: ^ . *axtona) ‘be 

strong, mighty.’ 

273. Dpy ( rt * bpy. H3py) ‘deceive.’ 

274. npy (a. ipy ‘banded, striped’) ‘bind,’ Gen. xxii. 9.f 

276. my o*2#J. tf. my) ‘be sweet.’ 

276. my («. my nlny ‘bare places,’ originally ‘bare, 

naked,’ Is. xix. 7, .THy . HHJJ; -H 2 * ny; 
l ariia). 

277. toy («• toy 1 ‘uncircumcised;’ J^c yariltt) ‘circumcise,’ 

Lev. xix. 23. f 

278. cny (a. my ‘naked’). 4 

279. Diy* (nmy ‘heap’). 

280. Qiy (limy: l aruma ) ‘be sly, crafty.’ 

281. jjyy (Jt^'y, a. fts^'y. J^'y) ‘smoke.’ 

1 Cf. construct plural of $$*y ‘ fearing.’ 

•• . M 'T 

* Denominative from £py * branch.’ 

* Denominative from ntoy ‘ foreskin.’ 

* Secondary stem made on the basis of Q“Vy ‘ naked' from . 
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282. pety (a. pltr^ Jer. xxii. 3, HpBty Is. xxxviii. 14) 

‘.oppress.’ 

283. “lDty Job xv. 29; cf. 'athila ‘be much’) ‘be 

rich.’ 

2S4. WW]} Ps. xxxi. 11) ‘be grieved, wasto away.” 

285. n&y (a. rrtB^ Kxek. xxvii. 19) ‘be amooth,’ Jer. v. 28. f 

28 G. pny (pny*.. pnj;. pnj;; pnj/; ,_«• -. r *«/««/«) 

‘advance, become old.’ 

287. my nny») ‘pray.’ 

288. EOS or Gen. xxxii. 18) ‘meet.’ 

289. ms (;>/., impf.; : ferial [impr.]) ‘redeem.’ 

290. 01£) (DfltfflV Mai. iii. 20) ‘spring, skip.’ 

291. -ins nnsvrnns* Wins Jer. ii, 19) ‘tremble, fear.’ 

292. "IDS nt?Sn 1 Sam. xix. 10) ‘get away, escape.*f 

293. D^S (a. D^S* O’D^S and O’D^S*. HD^S.; D^SJ) 

‘escape,’ Kzek. vii. 16.f 

294. HJS {}>/•■, bnpf.: faniia ‘vanish’) ‘turn, depart.’ 

295. DOS (IDS Ps. xii. 2) ‘cease, vanish.’f 

296. 12PS (nVS*)) ‘urge.’ 

297. mS (}>/'-, imp/-, £C?; /aria) ‘be fruitful, bloom.’ 

298. DPS (DPS;'! 1 Sara. xix. 24; J. SUPS) ‘ take off (clothes), 

plunder.’ 

299. finS (imp/, '**- 3 ♦ilS) ‘be open, simple, inexperienced.’ 

300. rOV (a. my 4 my Num. V. 21) ‘swell up,*Num. v. 27.f 

* Professor Haupt compares this word with Assyrian alUu ‘ be 
grieved,’ cf. Delitzseh HW. 151. 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Or. §44, d. K6nig, Lehrgeb. 2 , 1, 510, 
and Stade, Lehrb. §77, b, regard the t as a phonetic modification of a. 

* Cf. Barth, Nominalb. §112. The scriptio plena is perhaps due to 
the influence of the synonymous D’*?S • Olshausen, Lehrb. § 180, and 

• T 

Lagarde, Vbers., 85, regard the form as a diminutive like the Arabic 
qutail. 
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301. p-Tjf np-ry: J. L. T. pnv; *£■*: fwlqa) ‘be 

proper, right, righteous.’ 

302. (a. 2HV ‘gold-colored $ahilm ‘be blackish- 
red’). 

303. my nmy* is. xiu. 11, rrrnv) <cr y for joy.’t 

304. my nVl) ‘press together, close up.* 

305. my nyjl Dent. ii. 9) ‘attack, distress.’ 

306. my nyn) ‘form.* 

307. nny (iny Lani. iv. 7, a. ny) ‘be white, bright, clear.’f 

308. jny* (njny* inirry ‘stench/ Jo. a. 20). 

309. pny (pny; jls 2 ® dam-ay ‘laugh.* 

310 . nny* («. nny* ninny ‘ white/ jud. v. 10 ). 

311 . n*?y (nnpy. npyn n*?y; ^jLo winJ m) ‘he successful, 

succeed, come upon.* 

312. v?y (Hl^yn a Kgs. xxi. 12, Jer. xix. 3) ‘tiuglc.’ 

313 . Noy (*npy . xoy\«. xpy. N?y. n^py; *tm?a) 

‘be thirsty.* 

314. fpy (npiy ‘skein/ Is. xxii. 18) ‘wind.’ 

315. nyy (n^y*. nn^y: pa'idn) ‘grow up, advance, 

stride.’ 

316. |yy ([yy 1 Is. xxxiii. 20; ^-4 [#tp ‘carry, hear, suffer’) 

‘be carried away’[?].f 

317. pyy (p^y*. impr. ’p^yi Jer. xxii. 20, Hp^y: 

pa'iqa) ciy out.’ 

318. nyy (in^jy* Jer. xxx. 19, a. nl^y It. Jer. xiv. 3, xlviii. 

4; J. L. T. myy; pafiira, fay urn) ‘be small, 
mean.’ 

319. nny ny, ny\ inf. ny, a. ny) ‘be pressed together, nar¬ 

row.* 


1 Cf. Wright, Comp. Oram., p. 68. 
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320. Dip* (flOTp* nnoip ‘Wliat is before, origin,’ HDlp* 

npip PftP-i j*tXi <i«dima ‘be bold, arrive at’). 

321. CHp (l£Hp, K^pS a. t^lp 'chuuthu,* a. tflp; 

qadtua) ‘ be holy. ’ • * 

322. nnp {imp/.; Tip) ‘become Anil.* 

323. tg^lp (pt^p* Is. xxix. 21) May snares.’f 

324. [Dp wipbp. fppni.«. fbp; ^ ;pp; /jut bin ) 

‘be small, trifling.' 

325. PPp ftpjj, PpM a. Pp. ,lPPp ‘curse') ‘be light, swift, 

of little account.’ 

326. Pop OlPpp Is. xix. 6; J t « tjamUa ‘be full of lice’) 

‘wither.* 


327. Nip* (HNlp ‘passion, jealousy’). 

328. DDp irnpppn E*ek. xiii. 23; T. DDp*) ‘divine.’ 


329. iDp* (rnfip ‘fear,’ Ezek. vii. 25; ?*** iDp ‘bristle up;’ 

Mi <]«Jida). 

330. f]Vp* 'HDVp ‘bending, breaking’[?], Jo. i. 7; M i 

(japifa ‘be weak, broken’). 

331. nyp (Itfp.lVpfl. «• ivp* o. nyp^ qa f ura,qapira) 

‘beshort.’ 

332. Nip <Nip’» in/. HNip* DNipp 1 ) ‘meet.’ 

333. Dip (HDlp. Dip’. Dip. in/ HDlp • «• Dip. «. DPp. 

HDlp* nDlp;^Dip: Vr i qaruba , qariba; 
•PCll: qarba) ‘approach.’ 

334. flip (in*/?/, a. Hip* e. nip ‘happening,’ Dent, xxiii. 

11 ; cf.^sJ laqijft ‘meet’) ‘meet.’ 

335. Trip (nnip ‘balduess’) ‘shave.’ 

336. Dip IOW Ezek. xxxvii. 8) ‘be drawn over.’f 
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337. lip* (a. "Ip ‘cold;’ qarirta, ‘becold;’ 4 id'.tjtjarra). 

338. 3^p GIWpi Is. xxxii. 3) ‘be sharp [of ears].*! 

339. nt Sip (/m//., <(. TVfffi) ‘bollard, severe.’ 

340. INI {p/-y impf. . *'\f- 1)N1 Back. xxviii. 17, a. (INl* 

c. INI Job x. 15; CX?: rS’/a) ‘sec.’ 

341. 23"! 03*1. 31. 133U ‘be or become much.’ 

• • T T 5 

342. 331 (;>/. 131 Gen. xlix. 23) ‘ shoot’[?].f 

343* 131 ( )>f ., imp/.; '31: ^j^.raW/a) ‘increase, become 
great.’ 

344. J/31 (fw/. 1^31 Lev. xx. 1(1) ‘ lie with.’ 

345. pi (pi’ : J. ^’21) ‘crouch down, lurk.’ 

34(5. 11 (IT. impr. ,111. .111: V<* 11) ‘be excited, aroused.’ . 

347. JIT (a. J^r •JfcVY ‘peaceful, quiet,’ Ps. xxxv. 20). 

348. £11 (n^T n^1 Ps. lxiv. 3; t^JIJ) ‘be aroused, 

in restless motion,’ Ps. ii. l.f 

349. Ill {inf. 11 Is. xlv. 1) pt. ‘tread down, subdue.’ 

350. 3.11 {impr. 2.11 s Pr. vi. 3; J. L. T. 3M1: a ; 

rahtbu ‘fear’) ‘be proud, violent to; urge.’ 

351. mi (»»*;»/., a. ,1)1. Ill:- 5 ’ 11; ^ r<mia; da*-?: 

ray (a) ‘drink to satiety, be satisfied with drink.’ 

352. mi (mi* Job xxxii. 20, ,111)1:.‘ ^ rayihu) ‘become 

wide, pleasant.* 

353. Dll (in/. D)T DDll Ezek. x. 17; Bib. Ar. 01) ‘be or 

become high.’ 

354. HU (in’* in ‘lean,’ radhiia ‘become lean’) ‘make 

vanish’[?], Zeph. ii. 11.f 

355. |n {a. ]71 ‘prince,’ Pr. xiv. 28; ^ razuna ‘be heavy’) 

pt. ‘prince.* 


1 Cf. p. 169. ft. Dt. 1. 

* Perhaps corrupt, cf. Perles, Analecten, p. 61.' 
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350. cm CprriN Ps. xviii. 2; >=-’ DfT): ^ rafyitna, ^ 
rahimn ; cf. 7°fhd : tnihra) ‘love.’f 

357 . pm (ppp* • pm. #v* nvnn ‘wn*h.’ 

358. pm iprrv. »»/• nprn. a. pm* ppm p«. i.vjxiii. 27 , 

pJTl; Crhi *: rS/n/a) ‘bo or become distant.’ 

359. Dm (1DDP* Job xxiv. 8, f/. DDp Job viii. 10; -^4* DO"!: 

rutilm, nttubn / <JTfl : ru(bti) ‘bo wot, moist.’f 
3G0. pH* (a. pp ‘empty, vain*). 

301 . Dm am*. Dpn. mm; mp; ,* 

.fcCh-fl: (erkob Ass. irkab) ‘ride.’ 

3G2. pm (IDp. pT. »*/. pp. a. pp: iurokku') ‘be thin, 

fine, weak.’ 

303. Dm {pf lOn* Job xxiv. 24) ‘rise up, become liigh.’f 

304. pn (flJJp) ‘cry out aloud, rejoice.’ 

305. Dm (Din. Dm’• "■ DJH; rat)nba; 

cf. C^ft : re/ibit) ‘ be hungry.’ 

300. -|jn n^pni Ps.cir.32, mjn; C0.C: r*‘rto) ‘tremble.’f 

307. [Tin ( pf. , i r«‘ja) ‘tend, pasture.’ 

308. Dpi (Dm*; ** DJTjl ‘roar.’ 

309. yjn (yp, in’ - *V- jn. «• in) <be ba<1 > evil.* 

370. K'jn ra'um y but ra'iia) ‘ lie shaken, 

tremble.’ 

371. 131 (13T Job xli. 22) ‘be spread out.’*f 

372. nm {ii'ipf-, a - H31) ‘sink down, be limp.’ 

373. nm {pf., imp/.; rat/i[u) ‘be pleased, like. 1 

374. Dpn (Dpp 1 • Dpn: J. Dpi) ‘rot.’ 


1 Cf. Lane, Lexicon, Part III, p. 1141a. 

1 The daghesh may be affectuotrum, and the form, therefore, an u per¬ 
fect from on (353 )■ 8o Stade, Lehrb. ^$418, e; 188,'6. 

‘Usually translated ‘spread out’ tr. The meaning ‘be spread out 1 
suits the context just as well, and ugrees better with the intransitive 
form. 
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375. Dp") ( ngp"l ‘something variegated’) j>t. ‘worker in varie¬ 
gated stuffs.’ 

37«. ppT {a. p"l ‘thin,’ as adv. ‘ouly;' 0 j*_s raqiqta' ‘be 
thin ’). 

377. ^I6h tyviy . nywy ‘be unrighteous, wicked.’ 

378. j/ot? wm- yot?, a. # 3 ;?, y2\v- njpfcn n#pt?. 

M/ ( a) ‘he satisfied (with food),have 

enough.* 

379. i*l3t? (itujif\ gpl ‘become great, grow.’ 

380. “Tit? Ht?n Hog. xii. 5) ‘ strive.’f 

381. "V|i? n^l 1 Oh. xx. 3) ‘ saw.’f 

382. pn'W (pn^; J u rh , l , i itluja) ‘laugh.’ 

383. [Ot? mjpt? Bar. iv. G; T. [£D’) ‘oppose.’ 

384. “Dt? ‘reward, pay;’ j£a So kirn ‘he liberal’) ‘hire.’ 

385 . not? (npt?. npfcfj. not?.not?, nnpt?) ‘rejoice.’ 

380. {Ot? ({Ot?. jH{Ot?. {Ot?’. /»/. and ///>*/. ,“7{Ot?; *. : 
lani l a) ‘hate.* 

387. Itf? (a. .Tl^t? ‘harIey,’originally ‘hairy:’ . a 

Samira ‘be hairy’) ‘shudder.’ 

388. f)1j? (flint? ‘burning’) ‘bum’ tr. 

389. pier („. py Of# ‘red;’ 0r 4 fanVa ‘become 

bright, filled up, red’). 

390. 2m Om': J. L. T. »; m'iba ‘he satisfied 

with drinking*) ‘draw [water].’ 

391. 2m Om\ niSO’J ‘roar.’ 

392. nNt? ( niXt? let. Pr. i. 27) ‘l>e devastated,’ Is. vi. 11.f 

393. pm (Pm*., vnpm. Px&. Pm. n Pxy. nPm-.^u 

! iSs'al; Ass. ifal) ‘ask.’ 


Cf. Lane, Lexicon, Part III, p. 1180 a, top. 
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394 . “IN^' (TH&P 1 ‘remainder, remnant;’ sa'ira) 1 remain 

over,’ 1 Sam. xvi. 11. f 

395 . PD5 V (;>/., inq>r., ( * •• T3t^ ‘captivity’) ‘cany into captiv¬ 

ity.’ 

396. TOti (T»3Kfa Lev. xxvi. 34) ‘stop, rest.’ 

397 . W ‘ffo astray, err.’ 

398. Dent, xxviii. 30) ‘lie with.’f 

399. Cp# (npltfi ‘burning,’ 2 Kgs. xix. 26) j>t. j>.> ‘burnt.* 

400. 3165^ {inf. 3!^ Josh. ii. 16) ‘turn.’ 

401. tVUf {imp/-, a. nW* %V$* ‘plain,’ originally ‘level,’ 

Gen. xiv. 5; aatjiia) ‘be like, equal.’ 

402. <5. and «.‘cry for help’). 

403. nnt Z? (n$ > a- rwV ‘bend down, be bent down, depressed.’ 

404. W (BWJ. nW‘P] nos. v. 2) ‘slaughter.’ 

405. "imp (a. ‘become black,’ Job xxx. 30.f 

406. w‘ n^'ni jud. v. 1) ‘sing.’ 

407. 33&* (331?* • 33tp . inf. 33^. M33l?* H33^' * pouring 

out;’ 33t^ : rtbft: sakba) ‘lie, recline.’ 

408. rOP (nnpp and «., r?P^'». it. n3^'* DTO^) ‘forget.’ 

409. “J3&/ {inf lyff Jer. v. 26) ‘sink, go down, bend down.’ 

410. *73^ Otfyy#' ‘Wfl i L. T. ‘npn. ^’3n; Jj3 thakila) 

‘become childless.’ 

411. pty’ (|3Bf, a. pgf; ^r^ 4, pi?) ‘dwell, inhabit.’ 

412/ 13B/ CptfM. inf rnpt? Hag. i. 6; mkircr, rttod: 

sakra) ‘ become drunk. ’ 

1 Probably a secondary nominal derivative from an adjective • 

" T 

* The form is hardly correct, being a combination of the abso- 

•• T * 

lute and construct forms ; the proper reading is probably the construct 
rtp ( 9o Haupt). 

* The imperfect is best considered as belonging to the Niphal. 
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413. rhv iV'WK a. , nY?C'; ^ saliia) ‘be 

tranquil, safe.’ 

414. && <XfrV> Eccl. ii. 19; ■ i k-L^ salita y 

valuta ‘be firm, sharp, prevail’) ‘rule over.’ 

415. ‘plunder’) ‘plunder.’ 

410. d7& (□W. D'TC*. □JjC'. a. &?& '- OpC': , 1 . 

Mftlima) ‘bo complete, unharmed.’ 

417. DOC' (HODC'. D^n. «. DOC' - , nooc') ‘beamazed, deso- 

late.’ 

418. fOt^ ((PC'*) Dent, xxxii. 15, a. [PC', [PC'* ♦IOC' 1 Gen. 

xxvii. 28, 39; vf* 1 - * [PC': mmina) ‘be fat.’ 

419 . )»cf (ypc'’. jw*. yptp'. «v- nyow* inijpc'' i«. xxx. 

19; T. ^’OC'; ***, somi'a) ‘ hear. ’ 

420. f'DC'* (HVPC' ‘whispering,’ Ex. xxxii. 25; cf. gam- 

ipa ‘speak quickly and indistinctly’). 

421. IOC' - OTJPC' Ps. cxli. 3) ‘watch, keep, protect.’ 

422. oyc'* (ntpjpf* npI[C'’ ‘stamping [of horses],’ Jer. 

xlvii. 3). 

423. PDC' <‘?9C'. ‘73C'*, in/. nPfiB'. nPac^Va*. 

JuL* *ajila y tafula) ‘be or become low.’ 

424. (H^flC'* ntfsDC' ‘abundance’). 

425. "ISC' (rn£3C' *Tob xxvi. 13) ‘be beantiful, please,’ Ps. xvi. 

6).f 

426. “TpC' («• "IpC' ‘almond tree,’ originally ‘waking;’ T. 

IpC') ‘be awake, watch.’ 

427. plC' (PlpPC'; L. T. pnC') ‘hiss, whistle.’ 

428. nnc' {pf.y imp/.; ’nC’N; fl^: satia) ‘drink.’ 


1 Cf. [Dp. DODp ‘small.’ 
12 
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429. DW (W' Ps. xlix. 15, lxxiii. 9) ‘set; beplaced.’f 

430 . a^n troxn p». cxix. 20 ; l. t. a»^n> ‘desire.* 

431. DDn (Dn. imp/. DJtVN VfflV* «• D£» ‘be complete, 

perfect.’ 

432. ^3JT (a. bOn ‘insipid,’ rfrf)fl;JuL5 tafilu ‘become 

ill-smelling ’). 

**433. 3NH (inf. fljttgj. H2X!) ‘languish.* 

2. THE MEANING OF THE INTRANSITIVE VERB. 

The great majority of the intransitive verbs in Hebrew denote 
a physical or mental condition, c. g. &y ‘be dry,’ *?£)£♦' ‘be 
low,’ KT ‘fear,’ 3HK ‘love*; a passage into such a condition, 
e * g- ‘?"U ‘increase, become great,’ ff?y ‘succeed’; or a 
change of condition, e. g. -Q# ‘perish,’ ‘wake.’ All of 
these come under the general category of verbs of being and 
becoming , for which the term ‘ 8tative ’ may be employed. 
Such verbs are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 2G, 30, 

33, 30, 38, 44, 45, 40, 47, 48, 50, 58, 60, 61, 02, 65, 06, 67, 68, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 

94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 110, 

111, 113, 115, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
130, 131, 132, 134, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 144, 145, 149, 150, 
155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 162, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 175, 176, 
177, 180, 181, 184, 185, 192, 193, 196, 198, 200, 204, 206, 
207, 209, 210, 211, 218, 221, 222, 232, 236, 247, 249, 252, 258, 
259, 262, 264, 267, 269, 272, 275, 280, 281, 283, 284, 285, 280, 
291, 295, 297, 299, 300, 301, 307, 311, 312, 313, 315, 310(?), 
318, 319, 321, 322, 324, 325, 326, 331, 336, 338, 339, 341, 343, 
346, 348, 350, 351, 352, 353, 356, 358, 359, 362, 363, 365, 366, 
369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 392, 
394, 396, 401, 403, 405, 408, 410, 411, 412, 413, 416, 417, 418, 
423, 425, 426, 429, 430, 431, 433. 


’A modification of from ‘put,’ after the analogy of 

verbs media geminate. Similar forms are from rD ‘despise/ f-|D 
from nitO ‘daub.’ 
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Those stems from which only derivatives are made, no form 
of the Qal occurring (marked * in the list), and the following, 
occurring only as participle or infinitive, viz.: Nos. 13, 27, 42, 
109, 174, 199, 355, 375, 399, do not give direct evidence as to 
the meaning of the verb, although meanings similar to those 
discussed above are indicated by the derivatives. 

Of those verbs which have not distinctly stativc meaning 
many are to be regarded as belonging to the transitive type. 

1) In a number of stems, verbs with transitive form and active 
meaning have intransitive derivatives. In the majority of cases 
these derivatives point more or less surely towards the existence 
of a verb of intransitive form and stativc meaning alongside of 
the transitive active verb, just as in the case of “l¥p ‘cut off,’ 

"iVp ‘be cut off, be short;’ c. g. J"QpJ 'perforata, female ’ indi¬ 
cates the possibility of the former existence of a verb DpJ* ‘ be 

pierced, perforated’: such arc Nos. 19, 43 (cf. p. 180) 51, 52 (cf. 
p. 180) 55, 77, 91, 178, 197 (« impf. due to the guttural), 202, 
213, 233, 248, 265, 274, 277, 314, 335, 354, 384, 388, 416. 

In a few cases the apparently intransitive derivatives belong 
to the active verbs. In No. 404 the form . in Nos. 129, 

2G0, 395, the form ffjDp. and in Nos. 203, 205, 357, 421, the 
form rfapp. is used to make abstract nouns of action: the use 

of these forms, which are regularly confined to intransitive 
verbs, has been extended in these few cases to the transitive 
verb. In No. 31 the adjective or participle p|"?3 is best con¬ 
sidered a form jatdl , which is not a special intransitive form in 
Hebrew. In No. 239 HDt£0 * breath ’ is perhaps simply a con¬ 
crete noun. Those verbs which have a imperfects owe these 
forms to the influence of the gutturals. 

2) In the verbs medim infirm® Nos. 81, 244, 304, 305, 306, 380, 
381, 406, the a of the shortened imperfect is due to the guttural 
"1 which is in all cases the final stem-consonant.' The intransi- 


1 It is to be noted that in all these cases the first stem-consonant is a 
sibilant. The only other verbs medi® infirm® with final " 1 , which make 
shortened imperfects , viz.: -))y 1 sojourn,’ ‘ fear.’ have the transi¬ 
tive form • 

• TT" 
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live forms of Nos. 9, 15, 43, 52, 57, 123, 154, 215, 349, and 
(287) ‘pray* (cf. 'atara ‘sacrifice’) are probably to 
be explained in the game way. 

3) In the verbs n" 1 ? Nos. 24,179, 289 the only evidence as to 
the originality of the intransitive forms is furnished by the sub¬ 
junctive of the cognate verbs in Ethiopic. These intransitive 
subjunctive forms are rare, in every case the transitive form 
being more common, and arc probably due simply to the fact 
that in Ethiopic the transitive verbs have a tendency to assume 
the intransitive form in the subjunctive. 1 

4) The feminine imperatives of Nos. 53 and (53, viz.: *nj) ‘ drive 

forth,’ Mic. iv. 10, *1 * tread,’ Mic. iv. 13, both occur after 

an imperative of the active form, viz.: ’nj} 

the apparent intransitive forms arc no doubt due to dissimi¬ 
lation, standing for ’ITU. : cf. forms like fiiOlp^ for 

nioipj* 

5) The following also belong to the transitive type, viz.: 11. 
‘eat,’ originally of transitive form in the imperfect, as is 

shown by^a-sp J^L> i^knlUf Ass. ekul • the a of the 

imperfect is probably due to dissimilation, j.ok(tl, < cf. 

'im ‘ go’ nezal < *nczel y the original characteristic vowel 

of the imperfect being e < i as is shown by the imperative 
X 1 %* 

54. *70 } ‘roll;’ the only intransitive form itnpr. is perhaps 
a shortened imperative Biel from 

1 Some transitive verb6 like ; qalxira 'bury,’ : qatala • kill,’ 
make in rare instances an a subjunctive, and in the modern dialects 
Amhnric, Tigre, and Tigrifia all subjunctives have the a form. Cf. 
Praetorius, Die Ankarischi Sprache, Halle, 1879, p. 217: Oram. d. 
Tigrifia Spr., Halle, 1871, p. 276; E. Littmann, Das Verbum d. Tigre 
Spr. ZA. xiv, p. 16. 

» Cf. Stade, Lehrb., § 599, b. 

8 The characteristic i of the imperfects of verbs {$"£}, e. g. 

“QN*. etc., seems to be due also to dissimilation, cf. but fJTN’ 

* seize.’ 

* Cf. Stade, op. cit. § 592, d. 
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140. TV ‘ throw [lot#]this verb is a by-form of transitive 
HT. IT being modified from IT just as from ; cf. 
(429). 

242. [J"0 ‘give;’ the only intransitive form is jfO in the col¬ 
location ‘we will give thee;’ the characteristic a is a 

phonetic modification of the more original i dne possibly to the 
following n vowel. 

201. D’V ‘rush upon;* the//of the imperfect is duo to the 
influence of the guttural . 

4(H). ‘return;’ the single apparently intransitive form 
»"/• is probably incorrectly pointed, perhaps on account of 
the defective writing. 1 

The remaining verbs are more or less readily referable to a 
stativc basis,* viz.: 

1) Verbs indicating perceptions of the senses, the idea of 
these verbs being, not the active exercise of the perception, 
but the condition of the subject while exercising it, viz.: (135) 
D^D ‘taste’ /r., (340) ,1*0 ‘see,’ (419) pOtf ‘hear;’ (328) 
□Dp ‘divine’ is probably also to be classed here. 

2) Verbs of flowing, overflowing, and dripping, since they 
indicate conditions rather than actions, viz.: (153) pi*’ * flow 
[of blood],’ (224) ‘TTJ ‘flow,’ (228) f]CM ‘drip,’ (241) yo 
‘overflow, bo poured out,’ (250) "OJf ‘overflow.’ 

3) Verbs of motion which indicate a change of state like 

1DN ‘perish,’ DDK ‘be no more,’ viz.: (40) fTO ‘flee,’ (75) 
t?.! ‘go, depart, vanish,’ (70) "|£jn ‘turn, overturn, flee,’ 
(292) ‘ get away, escape,’ (294) ,13£) ‘ turn,’ (397) yyttf * go 

astray;’ in these verbs the emphasis was originally on the idea of 
change of condition ; 1-7,1. however, has come to be in its 
ordinary use simply a verb of motion ‘ go ’; in the stem ,1 
there may have been originally two verbs, e. g. 7]2»! * overturn, 
destroy,’ and 7]3il* ‘ be overturned, destroyed ’ as in the stem 

_ 

1 Cf. Stade, Lehrb. §619 f. 

* Cf. Steinthal-Misteli, Characteristik d. haupts&chlich&ten Typen d. 
Sprachb., p. 458. 
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4) Verba of approaching and meeting , the original idea being 
‘to be or become near, come in contact with,’ viz.: Nos. 212, 
288, 332, 333, 334. 

5 ) Verbs meaning ‘ to be in or to assume a certain position,’ 

the stativo idea being more original, viz.: (41) ‘kneel,’ 

(49) TTI ‘bend down,’ (344) p7 ‘lie with,’ (345) pi ‘lie 
down, crouch,’ (301) 337 ‘ride, mount,’ (407) 335£> ‘lie, 
recline,’ (409) ‘sink, go down, bend down.’ 

6 ) Verbs denoting various kinds of cries and modes of speech, 
which may bo spoken of as verbs of utterance, o. g. p]ft ‘ cry 
out,* pnV ‘laugh’: these are to be considered similar to verbs 
which denote an emotional state, such as NT ‘fear,’ tlDW ‘re¬ 
joice,’ since an emotion and its expression are closely connected 
in the minds of a primitive people; they are Nos. 18, 5G, 80, 
188, 208, 216, 217, 22G, 303, 309, 317, 364, 368, 382, 391, 427. 
Here also is probably to be classed (187) Jp ‘mock,’ cf. Syriac. 

7) Verbs which indicate various actions of the lips, mouth, 
and throat, such as sucking, licking, swallowing, etc.: these 
verbs must have referred originally to the specific quality of the 
action, rather than to the action as such; they are (34) p3 
‘swallow,* (148) pr ‘suck,’ (189) ‘sip’ (if it is not 
rather Jfl 1 ?), (237) "|5i0 ‘bite.’ Hero are also probably to be 
classed (428) f7fKP* ‘drink,’ and (240) ptJO ‘kiss.’ 

8 ) The following verbs, which are best considered individually, 
viz.: 

12 . fj^N ‘learn,’ originally ‘be or become accustomed to,* 
cf. Arabic. 

29. NT3 ‘enter, come,’ to be connected with the preposition 
3 * in,’ originally perhaps * be or become inside ’ then to ‘ enter, 
come.* 

32. I7L33 ‘ trust,* indicates a condition of the mind like 317N 
‘ love.’ 

35. ‘ rule over, possess,’ denominative from ‘lord,’ 

meaning originally ‘be lord, ruler.’ 

74. "nn ‘honor, take the part of,’ to be regarded like (32). 

90. 520(7 ‘bind;* the single intransitive form indicates a 
characteristic of the deity, tpfTl TNT NIPT ‘ he wounds and 

binds up,’ and to this fact its intransitive form may be due. 
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98. NDn ‘sin,’ originally ‘l>c without, miss’ like 1TA : 

107. DOll ‘act violently to, hurt,’ originally ‘be violent,’ 
cf. Arabic. 

118. 3*17 ‘hew;’ the original idea of the verb was probably 
that of continuous action which is analogous to state; the idea 
of simple action, however, has prevailed, the forms of the verb 
being regularly transitive. 

133. |ntD ‘grind,’ probably to bo regarded as the preceding 
verb. 

130. fpD ‘tear, rend;’ the single intransitive form that 
occurs indicates a quality, viz.: fpp’ 3N* ‘ a wolf that ravens, 
a raveuing wolf,’ and may hence be regarded as stative. 

140. ‘bear,’ referred originally to the condition of the 
mother: the idea of action, however, seems to have prevailed, 
nearly all of the forms being transitive. 

101 . fc/p* ‘lay snares,’ denominative from {£*p* ‘fowler,’ 

meaning originally ‘be a fowler.’ 

104. TV * descend;’ the intransitive imperfect forms ai-e used 
either in the idiom ‘descond in tears’ used of the eye, Jer. ix. 
17, xiii. 17, xiv. 17, Lam. iii. 48, where the verb is practi¬ 
cally equivalent to J?07 ‘be full of tears’ or ‘be full;’ 
or they stand in pause, 2 Sam. xxii. 10, Ps. xviii. 10, Pr. xxx. 
4, Job xvii. 16, where the a may be regarded as due to the 
influence of the “1. which was perhaps more strongly guttural 
in this position. When the verb means simply ‘descend,’ the 
forms are regularly transitive. 

106. ‘inherit,’ originally ‘be heir.’ 

182. ‘ put on,’ originally ‘ be dressed, clothed.’ 

180. "JO 1 ? ‘learn,’ originally be or become accustomed to,’ 
cf. (12). 

214. TO ‘flee,’ perhaps origiually ‘dislike, hate,’ cf. Syriac 
and Jo * hate, leave.’ 

219. TJ ‘ wander,’ referred origiually to the condition of 
the subject, cf. (222) ‘totter, tremble, move hither and 
thither, wander.’ 

225. ‘possess, inherit,’ refers to a condition of the sub¬ 

ject,, cf. (166). 
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227. nm ‘ desceud,’ perhaps to be connected with the verb 
mj ‘come to rest,’ meaning originally be or become at rest,’ 
‘settle down,’then ‘descend.’ 

235. Dpi ‘take vengeance,’ originally * be revengeful.’ 

238. ‘ take off, fall off or out;’ the. original meaning of 

the intransitive forms was ‘ betaken off, removed ’ then ‘ fall off.’ 

243. -ini ‘leap up [of heart],* may refer to condition, rather 
than aetion, or the a of the imperfect may be due to the 1- 

245. p^D ‘ ascend;’ the single form which occurs is doubtless 
anAranmism; the verb may have meant originally ‘be or become 
high,’ cf. (263). 

246. (TID ‘overhang, spread out freely,’ perhaps originally 
‘be abundant, overflow.’ 

256. ny ‘seek refuge;’ if the iutrausitive infinitive is not 
simply due to assonance with the following word, viz.: nr 1 ? 

runs * to seek refuge in the refuge of Pharaoh,’ it is 

to bo considered as similar to (32) flDD ‘trust;’ cf. ,1011 ‘seek 
refuge, trust.’ 

2C3. H 1 ?)? ‘ ascend, go up,’ originally * be or become high, 
cf. Arabic. 

266. *70)? ‘ fatigue, exert oneself, work,’ originally ‘ be fa¬ 
tigued by hard work,’ then simply ‘work.’ 

273. Dpy ‘deceive,’ originally ‘be crooked, deceitful,’ cf. 
derivatives. 

282. pt^JJ ‘oppress;* the original meaning was probably ‘be 

strong, violent,’ cf. derivatives, (107), and Ass. eXequ ‘be strong, 
mighty.’ 

290. ‘spring, skip;’ if the single intransitive form is 
not due to some phonetic modification, originally ‘be lively.’ 

293. 0*73 ‘escape,’ originally ‘remain alive,’ cf. Ass. baWn 
‘live.’ 

296. ‘urge;’ the original meaning may have been ‘be 
hard upon,’ the verb being then like (107), (282), or the a of 
the imperfect may be due to the 1. 

298. DL!*£) ‘ take off [clothes];’ the single intransitive form is 
perhaps to be explained similarly to (182), originally ‘ be un¬ 
dressed, stripped.’ 

. 323. CPp ‘lay snares;’ ptfifp* is probably to bo amended 
from (161) fc/p*. 
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342. 22“) ‘shoot;’ the siugle doubtful intransitive form is 
usually so translated. If the form is correct, the meaning may 
be different; the verb is used intransitively and therefore may 
have had a stative meaning; it is perhaps to l>e connected with 
22D ‘ be great.’ On the other hand the text may be corrupt. 

307. HJT) ‘tend, pasture,’ denotes an occupation, which is 
similar to a condition. . 

383. [COt? * oppose,’ originally * to be an adversary, be 
opposed to.’ 

390. ‘draw [water],’ perhaps originally ‘have sufficient 

water,’ like (351) HI"), cf. Arabic. 

393. ‘WBf ‘ask,’ perhaps originally ‘desire;’ at least it is to 
be classed with verbs of ‘desiring.’ 

398. bW? ‘ lie with;’ the vocalization of the single intransi¬ 
tive form is that of the Qerc 22W : it is possible, however, that 
the verb has originally stative meaning like 33!^ ‘ lie, be in a 
reclining position,’ then ‘lie with.’ 

414. D 4 ?^ * rule over,’ originally indicated a condition, cf. 
Arabic. 

In these verbs with more or less active meanings, which are 
to be referred to a stative basis, it is to be noticed that in a 
large number of cases the verb has prevailingly transitive form, 
intransitive forms being comparatively few. The general ten¬ 
dency for verbs of the intransitive type to pass over to the 
active (cf. p. 190) has here been aided by the meaning. Theoreti¬ 
cally the majority of these verbs may be regarded as denoting 
either a condition or an action, and their intransitive forms may 
be explained as due to the fact that they, like those verbs which 
have undoubtedly stative meaning, were originally looked upon 
as denoting conditions by the primitive Semites. 

Verbs which have transitive form regularly denote action of 
some sort, q. g. $03 ‘create,’ JV? ‘kill,’ ‘pierce,’ fOD 

‘cut,’ *?)££) ‘do, make,’ ‘go out,’ ‘kneel down,’ 

‘ creep,’ etc., but there are a number of verbs with transitive 
form, or at least wdth no decisive intransitive form, that have 
meanings similar to those of the intransitive verbs. Excluding 
verbs IT' 4 ?, which have only one type of inflection, and verbs 
media? infirm*, almost all of which have transitive form without 
regard to meaning, these verbs are the following (impf. =impcr- 
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feet in a; other abbreviations, etc., as in the previous list; the 
numbering is consecutive to that of this list), viz.: 

434. Iltf imp/. ‘remain behind.’ 

436. ^ro ‘be disgusted.’ 

436. 1/13 imp/. ‘ choose ’ httlmra ‘split’). 

437. ‘rest, be still’ (V^s> ^D3: J U « ba{Ha; .fc-flmJv: 

iSh/al). 

438. ^3 l»frf?3 ‘I am anointed,’Ps. xcii. 11; probably to be 

read \3rvfr3) ‘anoint.’ 

439. 133 ‘hail.’ 

440. p13 ‘lighten’ (J. L. pH3 ‘shine’). 

441. imp/, ‘depart, die.* 

442. ‘stream forth.* 

443. ( pt . ‘ready, ripe,’ Is. xviii. 5) ‘complete, make 
ready.’ 

444. 1QJ ‘complete, be complete.’ 

446. pJM imp/, ‘abominate.’ 

440. imp/, ‘shake, totter.* 

447. DU ‘be crushed.’ 

448. Ill ‘brood, hatch’ (J. L. T. Ill ‘heap up, collect’). 

449. ‘drip’ (^» qpl). 

450. Nt^l ‘become green.* 

461. ‘shine.’ 

452. ^,1 ‘bo foolish, godless.’ 

453. ‘fear’ (V- ? 

454. 13? ‘remember’ (*©? 131; ^=>3 dhakara; Hhd: zakara , 

subj. once J&TfhC: j.&tkw % ). 

455. DD? ‘think, plan’ (*}J QJJ ‘hum, sound’). 

456. PUT imp/, ‘despise, spurn’ zanifra ‘stink).’ 

457. QW imp/, a and o ‘be angry with, punish, curse’ (>^1 

Djn * reprehend ’). 

458. m? imp/, ‘rise [of sun].’ 

459. *?3n ‘act corruptly’ (J fralila ‘be corrupt, unsound, 

insane’). 


• Cf. p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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400. ‘be pierced.* 

401. D^n ‘become mature’ htthnna ‘be healthy, virile*). 
462. D^n ‘ dream.’ 


403. ‘pass by, vanish, change’ (J. L. CV^f! ‘pass by, 
be gone*). 

404. "ion ‘foam.’ 

405. Jin ‘tremble’ luirija ‘be narrow, straitened’). 


4*10. 2&H ‘consider, reckon, plan’ (J. T. ; t . w -v haeiba). 
407. ptT'n ‘be bound to, hang to’ (J. L. T. pWH ‘bind’). 


408. ‘be fat, dull, unfeeling’ (J. L. T. ‘be foolish;’ 

(j*Ajai o tafisa ‘be careless of one’s appearance’). 

409. DN” ‘desire’ (<-4- ON?)- 


470. JTV imp/, ‘know.’ 

471. tD"V ‘be steep, plunge down; surrender.* 

472. JTV ‘despair, tremble’ (c.. tjarPa ‘keep away from, 

avoid ’). ^ 

473. y&' ‘Bit, dwell’ On*)- 

474. fcJTD ‘decrease, become lean.’ 

475. HDD ‘become weak, long for’ kamiha ‘become gray, 

weak-sighted’). 

476. fpO ‘long for.’ 

477. ‘jtSO ‘stumble.’ 

478. pt. ‘flaming’ ('-4^ DHp ‘kindle’). 

479. "|n^ inf. ‘lick’ (J. T. ,*U lahika). 

480. 1^*7 pt. ‘speaking unintelligibly’ (V^ fJTp ‘speak indis¬ 

tinctly ’). 

481. ppP ‘lick, lap’ (^J laqqa impf. u). 

482. DND impf. ‘spurn, despise’ (J. D’NO ‘be sticky, soiled’). 

483. "pO ‘sink down, be brought low’ "|5P ‘be 8cat * 

tered, despised’). 

484. "pO ‘rule.’ 

485. IpD impf. ‘be unsteady, slip, totter.’ 

486. impf. a and o ‘act faithlessly.’ 

'487. pfO ‘suck’ (T. pVO t; mapipta). 

488. "HO ‘be disobedient, rebellious’ (? i "003 * J. "TOO, 

T. "00*; dye mariula). 
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480. bVft ‘rule.’ 

490. WO ‘feel, touch’ (....„ manista). 

491. pno ‘find pleasant, suck,’ Job xxiv. 20. 

492. mi inf. ‘bark.’ 

493. ‘flow.’ 

494. "ItDJ ‘watch, keep, be angry.’ 

495. jit. ‘deceitful’ (VaJ 

400. "T^J ‘growl, roar.’ 

497. ‘fa]l.» 

498. pfj pt. ‘sparkling.’ 

409. ‘be alienated, estranged.’ 

500. IJttO ‘blow’ c f. .T. 3»r0). 

501. Cp) ‘blow.’ 

502. fi(£0 ‘become dry.’ 

503. [KD pt. ‘shod’ (J* fND)- 

504. JOD ‘drink, carouse.’ 

505. pD ‘attend, be useful, profit.’ 

506. n*?D inijf. ‘forgive.’ 

507. -IOD ‘shudder.’ 

508. “l£)D ‘lament’ (L. 1£JD’)- 

509. Gpp ‘dry up’ ( u ^ 'abisu). 

510. ‘be grieved.’ 

511. overhanging, exceeding’ (L. ‘be more, pre¬ 

ferable’). 

512. "be weak* (cf. l atiba ‘be powerless, die’). 

513. D717 ) , 

514. py f K «• ftjfc 

515. lay ‘stand.’ 

51C. ‘become evening’ (*«i-s> r {zariba; OCA : 

‘ arba ). ' 

517. y\y ‘long, cry for’ (0C7: l arga ‘ascend’). 

518. Cpy ‘drip’ (cf. below). 

519. py ‘terrify, be afraid’ ‘aripet .‘be or become 

lively’). 

520. ‘ be dexterous.* 

521. m£) pt. ‘haughty, wanton’ (L. T. m*D ‘be frivolous;’ 

fafyiza ‘be proud, boast’). 
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522. nD£Jj>f. ‘limping, halting’ ( ^... * fasifra ‘become cor- 

. rapt, disordered’.). ^ 

523. nVfi ‘rejoice’ {^aSfapuha ‘be bright, clear’). 

524. m*3 impf. ‘bloom, be iuflamed, break out.* 

525. impf. * 1k» rebellious’ (cf. fasiuja ‘ turn from 

right’). 

52(5. pHV impf. ‘neigh.’ 

527. 'i7X ‘«ink down’ (ouLU (&/£*« ‘ err, go astray ’). 

528. ppy ‘become dark’ (oJ-Lb zalilta ‘be in night or day’). 

529. HOV »«»/>/. ‘sprout forth.’ 

530. pO¥ pt. ‘dry, dried up’ (J. p»Q¥ ‘shrink’). 

.531. "l2V ‘contract, stick to.’ 

532. m* pt. ‘crying out.’ 

533. Tip ‘be or become dirty, dark, lament’ qadhira , 

qadhnra ‘ be dirty ’).' ' 

534. X3p ‘be condensed, congealed.’ 

535. £)yp ‘be angiy’ ° f]^p ‘be afraid, angry, envy, 

revile ’). 

53C. pp ‘be homed, emit rays.’ 

537. m ft- ‘ram-muring.’ 

538. (‘palpitate,’ Job vii. 5) ‘stir up, terrify.’ 

539. f]Tl ‘follow, pursue’ - (T. f]T?i radifa ‘be after, 

ride behind ’). 

540. Dm ‘be wide, open’ (J. L. T. DTT): rahiba , 

rahuba ; : rShba). 

541. £"jm ‘be weak, wabble* ( , a^ rafyifa ‘be soft, thin’). 

542. fc^m ‘be excited, bubble up’ (.^~i {JTp ‘creep, move’). 

543. ODD (Dm* ‘become foul, full of worms,’ Ex. xvi. 20). 

544. ‘drip’ ( L ae^ ra'ifa ‘flow’). 

545. paH (p*V ‘be broken, powerless,’ Is. xlii. 4) ‘break.’ 

546. DJtJ/ ‘be high, raised up.’ 

547. ‘act wisely, have success’ (T. pDDJ ‘recognise, 
know ’). 

548. "TJfiy ‘know,* Deut. xxxii. 18 (yju& fa'ara). 

1 Cf. ZDMG. 40. 729. 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzach, Hebr. Or. §67, n. 
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549. pfi '& ‘be sufficient’ pQDJ. J. L. T. p*£D). 

550. Tit# ‘escape.’ . 

551. Tit# ‘rule.’ 

552. impf. ‘ pant for, thirst for ’ (cf. tuif/iba ‘ be 

hungry’). 

553. TK# ‘be violent to, oppress, lay waste.’ 

554. fjLOt# ‘stream forth plentifully, overflow.’ 

555. tDpt# ‘rest’ (cf. pJIC' below). 

550. )/p& impf. ‘Income low, sink down.’ 

557. Tpjy ‘deceive. 1 

558. pnt# ‘subside, he still’ {^^ pflflp"). 

559. Hon itnpf. ‘beastonished, terrified.’ 

500. |pn inf. ‘be straight’ [pH ‘be firm’). 

The original intransitive form of the following of these verbs 
is indicated by the cognate languages, viz.: Nos. 437, 449, 453, 

455, 459, 401, 463, 405, 460, 468, 409, 472, 475, 478, 479, 480, 

483, 487, 488, 490, 495, 500, 503, 508, 509, 511, 516, 517, 519, 

521, 522, 523, 527, 528, 530, 533, 535, 539, 540, 541, 542, 544, 

547, 549, 558, 500, and perhaps Nos. 512, 525, 552. 

In the following no decisive transitive verbal form occurs 
other than participle or infinitive, which are often made from 
intransitive verbs (cf. p. 203), so that they may have been origin¬ 
ally intransitive, viz.: Nos. 435, 442, 447, 450, 492 {inf.), 493, 
496, 498 0*.), 499, 501, 504 (pt., inf), 510, 532 (pt.) 534 (pt.), 
537 (pt.), 546, 550. 

The following are best regarded as having been originally 
active in meaning, viz.; Nos. 436, 438, 443, 444, 448, 457, 458, 
407, 489, 494, 505, 553 ; Nos. 456, 482, which bear a relation to 
the intransitive forms in the cognate languages similar to that 
of "»V|? ‘cutoff,’ to "iVp ‘be entoff’; and (439) TO ‘hail,’ 

(440) p"G ‘ lighten,’ since such verbs are usually regarded in 
Semitic as actions of the sky, of. Ar. J ■> barajat-i 

‘ the sky lightened,’ etc.; No. 440, however, may have 
had intransitive form, cf. Aramaic: also 
454. "Of ‘remember,’ perhaps originally ‘to penetrate,’ cf. 
"Of ‘male,’ dhakar ‘membrum virile.’ On the intransi¬ 
tive Ethiopic subjunctive cf. p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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473. 3B* ‘sit,’ originally no doubt ‘take a seat,’ referring 
to the action; the Syriac verb has transitive form in the imper¬ 
fect, and the intransitive perfect can hardly be regarded as 
decisive, since practically all verbs primio yod in Syriac have 
the intransitive form. 1 

477. *780 ‘stumble,’ originally ‘strike against.’ 

pp*7 ‘lick, lap;’ the action of lapping was probably 
more prominent than in other verbs of licking and sucking. 

407. ‘fall,* probably regarded simply as an action; 
yruja'a * fall,’ has also the transitive form. 

515. “JDJ7 ‘stand,’ originally denoted action, ‘take one’s 
stand.’ 

A few denominative verbs follow the transitive as being the 
prevailing verbal type, viz.: Nos. 462, 464, 484, 53C, 551. 

The verbal forms of (460) *^n ‘be pierced’ are doubtful, 
the perfect Ps. cix. 22, is perhaps to be read as the adjec¬ 
tive ‘pierced,’ or to be considered like the denominatives 
above. The only form of (645) p>"l which has stative mean¬ 
ing is made on the analogy of verbs V'Jf which have practically 
all assumed the transitive form with regard to meaning. 

The remaining verbs may have had intransitive form origin¬ 
ally, their transitive form being due to the general tendency of 
the intransitive verbs to pass over to the active type (cf. p. 196), 
though in some cases it is also possible that the original meaning 
was active, viz.: Nos. 434, 441, 445, 446, 451, 452, 470, 471, 
474, 470, 485, 486, 491, 502, 506, 507, 513, 514, 518, 520, 524, 
526, 529, 531, 538, 543, 548, 554, 555, 556, 557, 559. 

These exceptions to the rule that the verbs of transitive form 
denote action are therefore only apparent; a large number are 
shown by the cognato languages to have had originally the 
intransitive form, while a number are to be regarded as origin¬ 
ally denoting action; those verbs about which no conclusive 
statement can be made are few in number, aud arc to be 
explained in one or the other of the above ways. 

The fundamental difference, therefore, between the so-called 
transitive and intransitive verbs, to judge simply from the mean¬ 
ing of the verbs themselves, may very well have been a differ- 



1 Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gram*, p. 115. 
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enoe between action and state, but it is also theoretically pos¬ 
sible to explain the difference, in a large number of instances, 
as one between volition and non-volition. 

Generally speaking, active verbs may be regarded as volun¬ 
tary, and stative verbs as involuntary, inasmuch as actions are 
usually the result of an exercise of volition, while states and 
changes of state are usually independent of the- will; verbs 
of becoming, like “OJ1 ‘ increase, become great,’ and verbs 
which indicate a change of state, c. g. 13N * become lost, 
perish,’ arc very near to the involuntary idea; emotions (o. g. 

‘ love ’) and perceptions (o. g. ‘ hear ’) ai*c inde¬ 

pendent of the will; cries and modes of utterance (e. g. pjft 
‘cry out’) are often involuntary; there is an involuntary 
element in swallowing since food which passes a certain 

point in the throat must go down; sucking (pj’) may be re¬ 
garded as the half conscious involuntary act of an infant; kiss¬ 
ing (pt20) is difficult for the lover to resist, hence involuntary; 
verbs denoting an action accompanied by exertion (e. g. DaTI 
‘hew,’ jnD ‘grind’) may be looked upon as analogous to invol¬ 
untary verbs, since people arc usually unwilling to perform hard 
work; learning is hard work, hence to be regarded as 

the above; bearing children ("lS») is involuntary; taking ven¬ 
geance (Dpi) was incumbent upon every primitive Semite, hence 
independent of his will; riding QD“1) might have been looked 
upon as involuntary ‘to be carried’ a9 in Latin ve/tor; and 
similar explanations may be offered for many other verbs. 

It is questionable, however, whether the idea of volition 
would naturally enter at all into verbs which indicate simply 
states and conditions, such as, e. g. DiD* ‘ be good,’ ‘ be 
strong, mighty,’ etc. There is, moreover, no intransitive verb, 
the meaning of which requires necessarily to be explained on an 
involuntary basis; and it is strange, if the original meaning of 
the intransitive verbs was involuntary, that such verbs as NVO 
‘find,’ 7£)J ‘fall,’ ‘present no trace of intransitive form. 

It is, of course, possible that a primitive people should dis¬ 
tinguish in form between verbs' implying volition and those 
implying non-volition, but it seems much more likely that they 
should have been impressed by the more commonplace and more 
apparent distinction between state and action. Besides, if voli- 
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tion had been the principle of division between the two verbal 
types, wo should expect to find a distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary actions, and perhaps between voluntary and 
involuntary states, in the same verbal stem; such as, for exam¬ 
ple, ‘to kill voluntarily* and ‘to kill involuntarily, by accident;’ 
* to strike voluntarily ’ and ‘to strike involuntarily, butt into,’ 
‘to bo good voluntarily’ and ‘to be good perforce,’ etc.; but 
no instances of this kind occur. On the contrary, in those stems 
where Imfch verlxal types arc made, the distinction is regularly 
that of action and state, o. g.: 
pT ‘ crush * pi 4 be crushed, fine,’ 

ty^fT ‘weaken’ ‘be weak,’ 

3hn impr. ‘devastate’ D*VT ‘be desolate,’ 


p'V* pV* ‘ pour out ’ 

H6o ‘fib’ 

T 

“H3£3 ‘free’ 

• v 

“HV ‘bind’ 

• Y 

“iVp ‘cutoff’ 


pV’1 ‘be poured out, flow,’ 
‘be full,’ 

A T 

‘getaway, escape,’ 

IV ‘be pressed together, 
narrow,’ 

TVp ‘be cut off, short.’ 


That the fundamental idea of these so-called intransitive 
verbal forms was that of state or condition seems also to be 
shown by the fact that in all probability the intransitive perfects 
have their origin in verbalized adjectives of the forms qatil and 

qatul, such as, e. g. “IDS ‘heavy’ and |bjj ‘small,’ which 

regularly denote conditions and qualities. 1 

Granted, then, that the original meaning of these verbs was 
stative, the fact that a number of them have more or less invol¬ 
untary meaning admits of a ready explanation, hrom the idea 
of becoming, in which originally there was in all probability no 
idea of volition, the idea of becoming, happening independ¬ 
ently of the will, might very readily be developed, and this may 


* A similar relation exists in Tagalog, the most important language 
of the Philippine Islands, between the special intransitive verbal forms 
and the adjectives, both being made by prefixing the particle ma to the 
root, e. g., ma-4unong * know • and • learned.’ Cf. my paper on Analo¬ 
gies between Semitic and Tagdlog, JBTJ. Circ. No. 168, p. 66. 

VOL. xxiv. 18 
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have taken place in the case of verbs with more or less invol¬ 
untary meaning. After this involuntary type was once estab¬ 
lished, it is of course possible that it should have become inde¬ 
pendently productive, and that verbs expressing an involuntary 
action not derived from more original stativc verbs should take 
the intransitive form. Such a process, however, does not seem 
to have taken place in Hebrew. 1 

The so-called intransitive verbs, therefore, to judge from the 
material in Hebrew, seem originally to have denoted states or 
conditions or a change of state, while the transitive verbs 
denoted actions.' The terms most suitable for expressing this 
distinction are those proposed by Bottchor (cf. p. 150, ft. nt. 1), 
viz.: stative and active. 

3. THE INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The so-called intransitive verb in Semitic is of two types, 
one with n perfect, the other with i perfect. In Hebrew the 
latter is the more usual type, the u perfect being comparatively 
rare, occurring only in Nos. 7, 30, 82, 88, 132(?), 139, 145, 101, 
324, 342, 303, 410. Both typos have u imperfect, unlike Arabic, 
where the « perfect has an u imperfect, e. g. ‘be 

heavy,’ [Dp. [Dp’ ‘ he small.’ 

Iu verbs media) geminatm no i perfect occurs except the tri- 
consonantal forms Nos. 284, 417, and the u perfect is very rare, 
occurring only in the 3. m. pi. in Nos. 88, 342, 363, e. g. J|Qh 
‘be high,’ rdmmU < rummil < rumti ; the intransitive perfect 
has usually the form Dp. This is not to be regarded as a con¬ 
traction of qalit but as a biconsonantal a perfect qat < qciita 
< qata (cf. p. 146, ft. nt. 1). The reason for its use as a special 

1 In Tag&log, on the contrary, the adjectival particle via has acquired 
a distinct involuntary force. Cf. viapatihulog 'fall involuntarily,’ 
via-pati^apa ‘prostrate oneself involuntarily’ with mag-patihulog 
' throw oneself,’ mag-patufapd ‘ prostrate oneself,’ made with active 
verbal particle viag. 

* This is borne out by the evidence of the cognate languages Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, where the majority of the intransitive verbs have 
a stative meaning, and those which are not plainly stative may be more 
or less readily explained on a stative basis; cf. p. 145, ft. nt. 1. 


i 
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intransitive form in Hebrew is not clear. 1 Verbs of this class 
have usually imperfects like DIT ‘be hot,’ iefram < jiframmu 
< iiframu, or like * be weak,’ made after the analogy of 
verbs . Impevfects of the first kind occur in Nos. 10G, 204, 
319, 325, 3G2, 3G9, 417, 431; of the second kind in Nos. 57 
(cf. p. 180), GG, 10G, 198, 312, 431. Nos. 110, 214 make tricon- 
sonantal imperfects; (188) makes yfy (?). The impera¬ 
tive of the form Dp does not occur; on (54) cf. p. 180. 
Biconsonantal imperfects of the type DfT from verbs *"£) are 
Nos. 141, 142, 146, 156, 158, 1G0, 164; bicousonantal impera¬ 
tives of the type Dp from verbs Nos. 153, 1GG; from 
verbs ["fi. Nos. 212, 238. 

Verbs media; infirmie have almost all conformed to the transi¬ 
tive type. I perfects are Nos. 193, 290 (?), e. g. DO ‘ die,’ 
met < mil; u perfects are Nos. 7, 30, 82, 132 (?), e. g. ‘ be 
ashamed,’ bOS < buS; imperfects in 6 < d < « are made from 
Nos. 7, 29, 30, G2, 95, 323 (?), e. g. ; imperfects iu a, 
excluding transitive verbs (cf. p. 179 ff.), from Nos. 184, 221, 
222, 2G2 (?), e. g. ‘spend night.’ In verbs of this class 
there seem to have been two kinds of lengthening; a common 
Semitic lengthening, represented by the imperfects in d, due 
to the desire to conform the biconsonantal form to the tricon- 
souantal type, and a secondary Hebrew lengthening, repre¬ 
sented by the perfects in c and d, due to the accent.* The 
so-called shortened imperfects in a probably represent the orig¬ 
inal biconsonantal stage with short vowel like Arabic jussive 
oiji /«£"/• 

* In Ethiopic, also, intransitive verbs medisegeminat® have short per¬ 
fects like ,hfJ» ; hamma * be sick.’ Here, however, their use as special 
intransitive forms admits of an explanation. These forms, which are 
no doubt derived from biconsonantal forms like *hama, were regarded 
as contracted from * hamimu, etc., just as (Vflrt : labsa ‘put on,’ from 
labtsa. 

* The transitive perfect forms like QH ‘rise’ also represent this kind 

of lengthening, e. g. qdm < qam, while Syriac >a,s q&m, Arabic 
q&ma represent the first kind of lengthening. Hebrew Qp bears the 
same relation to Syriac >c-o, Arabic , as Hebrew J“),D bear8 to 
Syriac ni it. 
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In some cases verbs of both transitive and intransitive types are 
made from the same stem, viz.: in Nos. 71, 103, 119, 153, 196, 
292, 319, 331, and perhaps in 23b, where *?{means both ‘ take 

off’ and ‘fall out,’ ‘to fall off,’ and ‘take off,’ the 

forms and meaning being more or less mixed. (Of. p. 193.) 

A complete scries of intransitive forms have been preserved 
in comparatively few verbs. There is a strong tendency for 
verbs of the intransitive type to pass over to the more usual 
transitive type, the tendency manifesting itself especially in the 
perfect, and particularly in the perfect with characteristic / 
vowel. 

To this tendency is due the fact that almost all intransitive 
verbs have transitive form in the first and second persons, c. g. 
JlTOD* VH53 ‘be heavy,’ HTO* ’TO ‘die.” In the few u 

perfects which occur in Hebrew, the characteristic intransitive 
vowel is regularly preserved in the first and second persons 
when these forms occur, viz.: in Nos. 30, 139,145,1C1, 324, 410, 
e. g. rnj’ - ’TOJ’ ‘fear,’ TO’2 • YlL^’3 ‘ be ashamed,’ accented tt 
being lengthened to o oven in a closed syllable. Short o is pre¬ 
served in an unaccented syllable in VJ/l^D’ Ps. xiii. 5, and 
Ex- xviii, 23. Only in ‘be childless’ Gon. xliii. 

14, i. p. does the transitive form occur, perhaps an intentional 
differentation from which directly precedes. In the 

case of i perfects, disregarding verbs H" 1 ?. intransitive forms 
have been preserved only in verbs N" 1 ?, Nos. 134, 1G2 (also 
□JIN?’ Josh. iv. 24), 196, 313, 386, e. g. n*60. ‘be 

full,’ and in certain forms of the verbs (146) “I 1 ?’ ‘bear,’ (1G6) 
tth’ ‘inherit,’ (393) ‘W ‘ask,’ and (290) £03 ‘spring, skip;’ 1 
e. g. DTO*?’ - Dfltfih’. . DTO’3, in which last the 

characteristic vowel occurs in an unaccented closed syllable, and 
is preserved in its original short form i. In the case of verbs 


1 This is also the case in Ethiopic where all transitive verbs except 
verbs mediae guttural is have transitive forms in these persons, e. g. 
rtflflh: labaska, rtflflh-: labaskd ‘put on’; but h : kthidka, 

htfj.frh- : kihtdM ‘deny.’ 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Jlebr. Or. § 44, d. 
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, which were more originally . representing both y>L ? 
and V'*7 > however, the tendency to pass from intransitive to 
transitive type has not been operative in the first and second 
persons. Here, on the other hand, the intransitive has pre¬ 
vailed completely over the transitive type, all verbs having 
intransitive forms without regard to their meaning,* c. g. 

< ffnUita ‘reveal,’ 
fVDN < *abi{ta ‘be willing.’ 

The extension of the i vowel in verbs of this class was perhaps 
due to the influence of the third stem consonant yod. The 
intransitive is also the only type in the imperfect, all verbs 
having forms like < iiglai. Stems of this class which are 

included in the above list are Nos. 2, 8, 24, 33, 45, 61, 78, 83, 
93, 99, 150, 172, 175, 179, 181, 194, 220, 230, 23G, 249, 263, 
2C9, 270, 289, 294, 297, 299, 300, 322, 334, 339, 340, 343, 351, 
354, 367, 372, 373, 379, 392, 395, 401, 413, 428. With the 
exception of (413) which is treated like a strong verb, 

these stems arc not included in the following lists of verbal 
forms. 

Intransitive forms are preserved in both perfect and imperfect 
in comparatively few cases, viz.: verbs with u perfect, Nos. 7, 
30, 145, 324, 410; verbs with i perfect, Nos. 6, 23, 47, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 116, 131, 134, 137, 146, 149, 162, 166, 
171, 180, 182, 196, 232, 311, 313, 321, 331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 
386, 393, 408, 416, 417, 419, 423; verbs medife geminatro with 
short perfects, Nos. 66, 106, 188(?), 204, 319, 325, 362, 369, 431. 
Tho corresponding verbal adjectives which arc identical in form 
with the 3. s. m, perfect, arc found in the following of these 
verbs: u perfects, Nos. 7, 30, 324; i perfects, Nos. 23, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 134, 137, 149, 162, 171, 196, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 40S, 416,417; short perfects media* gemi- 
natie, Nos. GG, 106, 204, 319, 325, 3G2, 369, 431. In a number of 

1 The intransitive type has also apparently prevailed over the transi¬ 
tive in the first and second persons perfect of verbs mediae infirm® in 
Arabic, all verbs having characteristic t or u in these forms without 
regard to meaning, e. g. qulta, qultu * say,’ sirta, sirtu 

‘journey cf. Philippi in Zeitschrift f&r VMkerpsychologie u. Sprack- 
loissenschaft, vol. 20, 1890, p. 855. 
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these verbs transitive by-forms' of the third person perfect also 
occur, viz.: verbs with i perfect, c. g. *n<l pyj * stick to,’ 

Nos. 0, 23, 47, 48, (50, 14G, 1G0, 171, 182, 321, 333, 378, 
385, 393, 408, 419; verbs media* geminatn* 1 ((50) *7*1 and 

* be weak.’ Only in Nos. 115, 14(5,10(5 (impr.), 331, 333 (imjtr .); 
106, 3C9 (imjtr.), 417, however, are transitive by-forms of the 
imperfect found, the imperfect in general resisting the tendency 
towards the transitive type better-than the perfect. 

In a few instances intransitive verbal forms are preserved only 
in the perfect, viz.: n perfects, Nos. 82, 88,132(?), 139, 1(51, 342, 
3C3; i perfects, Nos. 21, 38, 72, 118, 193, 209, 272, 284, 290(?), 
32C, 411; short perfects media) gcininativ, Nos. (55, (58, 71, 84, 
92, 100, 125, 128, 140 (cf. p. 181), 189, 295, 307, 341, 403, 429. 
The corresponding verbal adjectives are made in Nos. 132(?), 
139, 161; 38, 72, 193, 411; 71, 84, 92, 100, 128, 307, 341, 403; 
in the medire gominatae stein 125, an adjective of the form 
is made. Transitive by-forms of the perfect occur in Nos. 82; 
272, 290, 326, 411; 403. Nos. 118, 193, 209, 290, 411; 68, 
403, have transitive imperfects in w, No. 128, a transitive imper¬ 
ative; in the other verbs the imperfect does not occur or is 
indecisive. 

The moribund condition of the intransitive perfect is made 
still further evident by the fact that a large number of the 
forms of the i perfect occur in pause, a position in which 
archaic forms that have been lost elsewhere are often preserved. 
The following occur only in pause, viz.: Nos. 23, 38, 47, 60, 72, 
108, 111, 116, 146, 149, 171, 232, 272, 284, 311, 313, 321, 326, 
333, 365, 378, 385, 411, 417, 419. 

In a large number of verbs, the intransitive perfect i6 not 
preserved, intransitive verbal forms occurring only in the imper¬ 
fect or imperative. Verbs of this kind, excluding those which 
have been shown to be of the transitive type, cf. p. 179, are the 
following, viz.: Nos. 1, 3, 12 , 1^ 17, 22 , 25, 26, 29, 32, 34, 

1 By transitive by-forms are meant those transitive forms which have 
the same meaning as the intransitive ; they are to be distinguished from 
those transitive forms which have meanings opposite to those of the 
intransitive ; cf. p. 198. 

s (417) can not be considered a transitive form, since all the 

T ; If 

perfect forms follow the analogy of the triconnonantal verb. 
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35, 36, 40, 41, 46, 49, 5G, 58, 62 , G7, 69 , 70, 75, 74, 75, 86, 86, 
90, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 101, 108, 110, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 

126, 127, ISO, 133, 135, 13G, 188, 141, 142, 144, *48, 163, 155, 

166, 168, 159, 160, 164, 167, 168, 170, 176, 177, 184, 186, 187, 

198, 200, 206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 214, 217, 221, 222, 224, 225, 

227, 237, 238, 240, 241, 24 s, 246, 2Jfi, 252, 262(f), 276, 281, 
288, 286, 288, 291, 292, 296, 298, 301, 303, 309, 312, 315, 316, 
317, 318, 323(f), 328, 332, 336(f), 338, 345, 34G, 350 (impr.), 
352, 356, 358, 359, 3G1, 366, 368, 370, 371, 374, 377, 382, 390, 
391, 396, 398, 407, 413, 413, 414, 418. 

In those Nos. given in italics the perfect does not occur, or is 
indecisive; in the remainder the perfect has the transitive form. 
The imperfect has a transitive by-form in the following, viz.: 
i imperfect, Nos. 1, 75, 164, 164, 312; u imperfect, Nos. 26, 
75, 90, 95, 136, 212 (impr.),. 214, 221, 222, 237, 240, 288, 298, 
328, 396; the transitive imperfect is in most cases the regular 
form. The former existence of intransitive perfects is indicated 
by the verbal adjectives in the following: u perfects in Nos. 
14(?), 22, 2G(?), 46, 127, 200, 206,-211, 318(?), 358, 359; i per¬ 
fects in Nos. 3, 22, 85, 94, 97, 119, 120, 138, 167, 187, 227(?), 
202, 275, 281, 286, 358, 413, 418, mediae infirm® 184. 

Intransitive imperatives occur from the following verbs, 
viz.: Nos. 6, 14, 32, 40, 56, 86, 94, 97, 101, 119, 131, 153, 
102, 106, 182, 212, 238, 811, 317, 333, 346, 350, 361, 378, 385, 
393, 407, 416, 419, modi® infirm® 7, 29, 30. The imperatives 
(153) pV and (238) W are intransitive forms used with the 

meaning of the transitive verbs p)T ‘poorout,’ ‘takeoff.’ 

When no decisive intransitive verbal form is preserved, the 
intransitive derivatives often give evidence of the original 
intransitive form of a verb, as e. g. in Nos. 44, 104, 107, 114, 
185, 192, 207, 339, 409, etc. When no form of Qal is made in 
a certain stem, intransitive derivatives often indicate the possi¬ 
bility of the former existence of the corresponding intransitive 
verb, as e. g. in Nos. 10, 20, 37, 59, 64, 117, 173, 194, 308, 
424, etc. In some instances intransitive derivatives occurring 
with transitive active verbs indicate the former existence of 
intransitive verbs of the same stem, cf. p. 179. Sometimes the 
apparently intransitive derivatives really belong to transitive 
active verbs, as in Nos. 205, 260, 357, etc. For the sake of 
convenience complete lists of the various intransitive deri\atives 
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are here given. A number of nouns which were in all proba¬ 
bility originally adjectives, and concrete nouns which seem to be 
derived from more origiual abstracts, are included. 

Adjectives of the form ^pp arc made from the following, 

viz.: Nos. 3, 4(?), 13, 20, 22, 23, 38, 44, 48, 51, (JO, 72, 85, 87, 
89, 94, 97, 108, 111, 113, 115, 119, 120, 125, 134, 137, 138, 143, 
149, 151, 102, 103(?), 107, 109, 171, 187, 190, 190, 227(?), 229, 
202, 204, 200, 207, 270, 271, 275, 277, 281, 286, 293, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 347, 358, 305, 378, 385, 408, 411, 413, 410, 417, 418, 
420, 432. The construct state of the majority of these adjectives 
has the form *?£3p • probably due to metaplnsm with adjectives 

of the form Spp c . Spp like ‘low,’ viz.: Nos. 87, 94, 

113, 171, 277, 331, 378, 411. No. 3 and the adjectives N"*?. 
Nos. 134, 162, 190, however, make their construct regularly, 
o. g. ‘mourning,’ ‘full;’ Nos. 22, 171, 277, make 
constructs from the form qatl, syncopated from qatil, e. g. 

‘ un circumcised. 51 

Adjectives of the form are made from the following; 
with feminine ifppp or plural D }l ?0p probably representing 

original *qalul in every case,* Nos. 5, 10, 14(?), 22, 39, 127, 171, 
200, 234, 251, 253, 207, 268, 273, 274, 278, 389; with the 

feminine H^Dp or plural D’^ttp. Nos. 20(?), 40, 48, 91, 131, 
204, 211, 231, 310, 321, 333, 358, 387, 405; feminine or plural 
does not occur, or is made from the form *71DD. Nos. 31, 109 

IT ' ’ 

112, 130, 161, 105, 202, 206, 282, 285, 302, 318(f), 82+, 386, 
369. In the last two lists, the italicized forms seem to represent 
the form qalid, as is indicated by the u perfects in Hebrew and 
Arabic; * bird-catcher ’ (161) may represent the form qatdl, 

since the perfect in this case is based on the nominal form. The 
remainder may represent either qatul or qatdl; [1/13 ‘spy’ (31) 

* Cf. the construct state . -p;. fjrp. of the nouns -njj ‘ wall,’ 
TpV ‘thigh,’ f|j“D ‘shoulder.’ 

* Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. 2 , 1, 84 : Stade, Lehrb. §§204, b; 71, 8 ; Olshau- 
seu, Lehrb. §168, b. 
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is most probably of the latter form. The construct state of the 
adjectives in the last two lists has the form e. g. 

‘great,’ [bp ‘small;’ in n?J) from H13 ‘high’ (46), the 

a in due to the guttural. No construct state of the adjectives 
in the first list occurs. 

In a number of stems verbal adjectives of both forms ‘XOD 
and , or an i perfect and an adjective of the form ^Dp are 
made, viz.: Nos. 22, 48, 131, 171, 207, 321, 333, 358; in Nos. 
127, 204 an adjective *?bp and verbal noun rtop are made. 

This seems to indicate that originally in Hebrew i and u per¬ 
fects were made from the same stem, as quite frequently in 
Arabic, e. g. 


^ g bahtya ‘be joyful,’ bahuja ‘be beautiful;* 

frazina, hatuna ‘ bo altered for the worse in odor;’ etc. 
Adjectives of the forms CDp and bp from stems medinj in- 
. firimu arc made from the following, viz.: £3p . Nos. 50, 79, 173, 


184,185, 193,195(?), 219(?), 223, 255, 258, 300; bp. Nos. 7, 30, 
132(?); adjectives of the form Dp# from stems modim gemina- 

tre from the following, viz.: Nos. 43, 64, 00, 71, 84, 92, 100, 
100, 114, 128, 199(?), 201, 204, 247, 259, 307, 319, 325, 337, 
341, 302, 309, 370, 403, 431; adjectives like n*?3 from stems 

TY*7 . from the following, viz.: Nos. 33, 61, 78, 9 9 (?), 150, 175, 
194, 220(?), 230, 263, 270, 300, 334, 339, 340, 351, 354, 372, 
401. The construct states of the last class have forms like Hbp 

‘ hard.’ These adjectives are usually regarded as contracted 
from the form qaUd, e. g. quit < qaSa^ and as the regular con¬ 
traction of the diphthong a{ is *—. f7— which represents the 
same sound is perhaps more original than JT.r . the more origiual 
form being preserved in the construct connection, while the 
ending of the absolute state has been modified; cf. feminine 
nouns like HD1D constr. HQ1D ‘mare.’ 
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Infinitives of the form *7Dp are very rare, occurring from 

stative verbs only in Nos. 106(?), 110, 407, 423; in active verbs 
like rbti? ‘sand,’ the a of the infinitive is duo to the gut¬ 
tural. Infinitives of the form Dp from stative verbs mediae 

geminatae are made in the following, viz.: Nos. 204, 319, 362, 
3G9, 409; all except the last may be simply the verbal adjectives 
of the same form used as a noun; in 309 the infinitive form 
may be perfect. 1 In Nos. 43 and 349, the a of the infinitive is 
probably due to the guttural “1. Infinitives of the form Dip from 
verbs mediae iufirmae arc made from the following, via.: Nos. 29, 
30, 192, 221, 222, 256, 353; in 400 the form is probably corrupt. 
Infinitives of the form il^pp are made from Nos. G, 23, 340, 
433; of the form H^Dp • from Nos. 87, 97, 105, 162, 332, 344, 
386; of the form il^Dp "p, from Nos. 40, 60, 97, 105, 108, 
134, 203, 205, 333, 357, 358, 412, 419. In 203, 205, 357 the form 
n*50n is used as the infinitive of active verbs. Those last 

t i |r .... 

three classes are verbal nouns used as infinitives. 

As simple verbal nouns, fl^Dp occurs in Nos. 6, 8, 14, 23, 
45, 80, 183, 225, 22G(?), 257’, 271, 291, 308, 320, 392(?), 402, 
404, 413, 430; H^Dp- in Nos. 32, 69, 87, 89, 93, 97, 102, 304, 
105, 122, 129, 152, 162, 1G8(?), 17G, 205, 250, 254, 2G0, 270, 
313, 320, 327, 348, 861, 375, 377, 378, 383, 385, 38G, 395, 420, 
423, 424, 425, 432; ffjBp "p. in Nos. 13, 97, 101, 105, 117, 
119, 181, 134, 272, 273, 280, 282, 335, 346, 378, 421. In Nos. 
129, 205, 260, 395, 404, 421, they are nouns of action from 
active verbs. 

Verbal nouns of the form ^Dp are made from the following, 
viz.: Nos. 23, 27, 74, 107, 138,’ 165, 174, 178, 228, 235, 266, 
281, 286, 313, 365, 374, 378, 384, 415, 418(?); verbal nouns of 
the form H^Dp» which is a specially frequent derivative from 
verbs of utterance like pjtf ‘cry out,’ from the following, viz: 
Nos. 13, 16, 18, 37, 42, 56, 58, 68, 74, 80, 8G, 98, 120, 147, 
157, 1G8(?), 207, 208, 210, 213, 216, 218, 226(?), 235, 252, 2G5, 
269, 301, 303, 315, 317, 329, 330, 333(?) 341, 351, 352, 364, 
3GG, 391, 393, 397, 407, 417, 422, 433; ‘breath’ (239) is 


1 Cf. K6nig, Lehrgeb. I, 889; Stade, Lehrb. $619, b; Olshauson, Lchrb. 
p. 581. 
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to be regarded as concrete, H^p ‘cursing’ (325) is made 
from the Pid Vj?p ‘curse’ on the analogy of flDTS * blessing;’ 
verbal nouns of the form n'ppp are made from the following, 
viz.: Nos. 1, 10, 20, 28, 30, 42, 51, 52, 55, 59, 70, 77, 127, 130, 
100, 101, 100, 107, 204, 209, 233, 279, 293, 314, 388, 303, 390, 
423, 427. The verbal nouns in Nos. 248 and 394 are also to be 
regarded ns intransitive. 

The same tendency to pass over to the transitive type which 
was observed in connection with the verbal forms is found also 
to a certain extent in the nominal derivatives. A number of 
stativc verbs, especially such as are more or less active in mean¬ 
ing, make participles and infinitives of the transitive form. 

Verbs with intransitive form in perfect or imperfect, exclud¬ 
ing those which belong to the transitive type (cf. p. 179), which 
make such derivatives are the following, viz.: 

1) Participles of the form *Xpp. Nos. 1, 0, 26, 32, 35, 3G, 40, 

56, 58, 07, 75, 85, 90, 98, 110, 118, 122, 133, 13G, 146, 148, 
156, 161, 164, 166, 170, 182, 187, 209, 214, 224, 237, 246, 252, 
298, 317, 318, 328, 332, 345, 361, 370, 386, 390, 391, 393, 407, 
408, 411, 416, 417, 419. 

2) Infinitives of the form *7t9p. «. (suffixal forms like 

’^73. are indecisive, as they may represent either ^Dp 

or ^Dp: cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Ilebr. Gr. §01, 5) Nos. 1, 6, 

26, 32, 34, 40, 46, 56, 67, 75, 86, 90, 94, 97(«.), 98, 118, 122(?), 

136, 137, 162, 167, 177, 182, 186(s.), 200, 209, 214, 225, 240, 

272(*.), 288, 317, 328, 333, 358, 361, 378, 382, 385, 386, 390, 
393, 403, 407(s.), 411, 414, 419; (196) makes the infinitive 

fiiOp after the analogy of verbs H 1 /and similar forms are 
made also in Nos. 98 and 386; the infinitive of *73’ (145) is 
the feminine form > a form which is also made from No. 

137. ’ 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Or. §74, h; also Kfinig, Lthrgeb ., x, 
011; Stade, Lehrb., §201, b. 

* These infinitives may represent the feminine of a form qatbl, as in 
n&'mi ‘three'; cf. Stade, op. cit. §208, c; Olshausen, Lehrb., p. 888, 

top. 
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3) Passive participles of the form » Nos. 32, 35, 74, 

90, 118, 146, 182, 18G, 237, 246, 272, 386, 393, 410, 411, 412, 
416(?), 419; these are in some cases simply verbal adjectives, as 
e. g. in Nos. 32, 410, etc. 

Verbs H" 1 ? which make participles like a* well as verbal 
adjectives like n l ?3 are Nos. 78, 203, 334, 340, 401; in all 

except Nos. 78, 340, the verbal adjectives are used only as nouns. 

Verbs media- infirnm- have for the most part completely 
passed over to the transitive type: participles of the form tOjJ 

arc therefore to be expected from any verb of this class, what¬ 
ever die meaning; such participles from verbs which have pre¬ 
served intransitive form either in verbal forms or derivatives are 
made in Nos. 29, 50, 80, 82, 192, 219, 222, 353. 


Semitic Epigrajphical Notes .—By Charles C. Torkey, Pro¬ 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

L 

AN OLD HEBREW SEAL. 

This seal was purchased in Siclon, from a native dealer, and 
is now in my possession. It is a scarab.uoid, longitudinally 
pierced. The material is agate, nearly white, and the inscribed 
surface measures three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
accompanying fac-simile, made from a plaster cast, is twice the 
size of the original. The seal has been badly chipped, but for¬ 



tunately the inscribed face is intact, and the letters are all beau¬ 
tifully clear. It reads: 

vtbw p ymv'i 

“[The seal] of Joshua, son of Asaiah.” 

The name Asaiah (“ Yah we made ”) is found in this same 
form on a Jewish seal published by Clermont-Ganueau (Jiecueil, 
iii., § 32). The form occurs on another seal in the British 

Museum (see Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions , p. 362); iTC'J/ 
is found in the Old Testament, 2 Kings xxii, 12; cf. the names 
‘WntPy, 2 Sam. ii, 18, and 1 Chr. iv, 35. 

The Old Hebrew characters of this inscription are of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, as can be seen from the fac-simile. Few spec¬ 
imens of writing in the old alphabet liavc been found which 
could compare with it in this respect. There is nothing to 
indicate the period to which it belongs. So far as any charac¬ 
teristic forms of letters arc concerned, its owner may have lived 
at any point in Hebrew history, from the early kingdom down 
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to the time of the Roman rule. Attention may be called, how¬ 
ever, to the resemblance which these characters bear to those of 
the Siloam inscription. The resemblance is especially notice¬ 
able in the case of the letter p, which has the same peculiar 
shape, pointed at the top, and the same slant. The % though 
of a very common type, also recalls the Siloam inscription both 
in the shape of its head and in its long shank, lhc same may 
be said of the letter J. The H, again, has the same unusual 
breadth and graceful form as in the other inscription. 1 hose 
resemblances can of course be allowed but very little weight; 
they do, however, add to the interest attaching to the seal. 

Such a specimen of Hebrew calligraphy as this one, moreover, 
deserves a warm welcome. Attention has already been called 
to the beauty of the cliaracters in which it is inscribed. Few, 
if any, alphabets are more pleasing to the eye than the old 
North Semitic at its best, and the characteristic Hebrew form 
of it shown here represents one of the finest developments, artis¬ 
tically, which it has experienced. In view of our almost total 
lack of knowledge of the native art of the Hebrews, such tes¬ 
timony as this to their sense of form and proportion is of great 
value. And it would certainly be hard to find any single specimen 
of the script which is more beautifully executed than this one. 

Instead of the customary liue, or double lino, to divide the 
field in halves, a somewhat more elaborate device is used here, 
the origin of which I do not know. At the end of the second 
line of writing is a star of six rays. 

n. 

AN INSCRIBED HEBREW WEIGHT. 

The weight here described was bought by me in Jerusalem, 
iof a native dealer in antiquities, in the spring of 1901. I could 
learn nothing definite as to the source from which it came. Its 
form, as will be seen from the accompanying drawing (slightly 
larger than the original), is the same as that of the four inter¬ 
esting stone weights bearing the problematic inscription - 
most fully described by Clermont-Ganueau in his Recueil, iv., 
24 ff. Three of these, it will be remembered, were found by 
Dr. Bliss in his excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
at Tell Zakartyu; the fourth was unearthed at the village 
‘Anuta, north of Jerusalem. In the present case, the material 
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is red marble (specific gravity 2.G58); whether or not other 
weights of this same material have been found, I do not know. 
One of the four just mentioned is described as “a reddish 
stone,” but nothing more defiuite is said about it. 



The fact of chief importance connected with this weight, 
however, is the legend which it bears. It is inscribed with the 
Hebrew word beqa\ “half”; that is, presumably, half 

of a shekel. It weighs 5.8698 grams, or 90.58 grains; accord¬ 
ingly, the unit (i. e., the shekel) was 11.74 grams, or 181.17 
grains. The Hebrew “shekel,” as wc know, was a standard 
which varied considerably, though the limits of its variation 
are still unknown. In the familiar silver coinage of the Jews, 
the old Phoenician stater of 14.92-14.96 grams was the basis. 
But there. wore other norms, and one of these, belonging to 
Babylonia, comes very close to the unit of our yp2 weight. 
The Babylonian (or Persian) silver shekel of the “ royal norm ” 
weighed about 11.50 grams (see the tables in Ilead’B Hhloria 
Numorum and Hill’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins), 
and it may well be that we are to recognize the result of- Baby¬ 
lonian influence in the use of a standard in which the lialf- 
shekel was (approximately) 5.87 grams. It is further noticeable 
that this weight bears no obvious relation to the fjVJ, which 
seems to have been equivalent to a little more than 10 grams. 
The four weights above mentioned weigh, respectively, 9, 9.5, 
10-f,' and 10.21 grams, and possibly represent a still further 
debased standard. 

As for the word it has heretofore been known only from 

two passages in the Old Testament. In Gen. xxiv, 22, Abra¬ 
ham’s servant gives the girl Rebecca a nose-ring whose weight 
was a beqa ‘; and in Ex. xxxviii, 26, the same word is used in 
stating the amount of the poll-tax (also described as JVJfflO 


1 So estimated. This stone (the one found at ‘ Anita) had been pierced, 
and its original weight accordingly reduced. 
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^m). It is remarkable that the word should not be found 
elsewhere; the fact deserves notice, too, that in both of these 
passages the Targum translates by the non-committal 

N^pn, “weight.” 1 Are we to conclude from this that the 
word ^pD, meaning “half-shekel,” was obsolete at the time 
when the Aramaic translation was made ? 

in. 

A PHOENICIAN (?) BRONZE WEIGHT. 

While buying some old copper coins in Jaffa from a native 
resident of that city, I happened to pick up this small bronze 
object, presumably a woight. Its owner attached no importance 
to it, but “ threw it in ” with my purchase. I have seen noth¬ 
ing else like it, nor has any one of the Orientalists to whom I 
have shown it been able to give me any information regarding 
it. Whether it is ancient, or modern, I do not know. It looks 
like an antique. 

As the figure (somewhat enlarged) shows, it has the form of 
a crystal of fourteen sides. The angles are not quite regular; 



no one of the six quadrilateral faces is a perfect square, nor is 
any one of the eight triangles equilateral, though the variation 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. In every one of the 
fourteen faces is an incused oblong, containing what appears to 


1 These are the two passages upon which those scholars rely who 
assert that the Aramaic Spjr\. N^pH was sometimes used to mean 

“shekel.” Hence the current interpretation (almost unchallenged, but 
hardly tenable) of mknb, tekel, upharsin; and every recent commen¬ 
tator on Dan. v, 30 remarks that in Gen. xxiv, 23 and Ex. xxxviii, 26 
«?pn means “shekel.” On the contrary, tire word has this meaning 
neither in the two passages named, nor anywhere else. 

“ Half-shekel,” in the Targum, is regularly iTU*?*)- 
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be the Phoenician numeral 12. 1 The depth of the incuse varies, 
but the characters—always thin and clearly cut—are never quite 
flush with the surface. In addition to this marking, each one 
of the six quadrilateral faccR is stamped with four small circles, 
or crescents, somewhat obliquely driven. Tlicse are not regu¬ 
larly placed, except that, roughly speaking, each of the four 
corner spaces of the quadrilateral is occupied by one of them. 
In one case, a fifth circle is stamped directly into the incused 
oblong, in such a way as to obliterate the character which rep¬ 
resents the numeral 10. The weight of the object is 14.9506 
grams, or 230.82 grains. It is this fact, especially, which has 
led me to characterize it, tentatively, as “Phoenician,” for this 
is just the weight of a Phoenician silver stater. Head, Hts- 
toriu Nutiiorurn , gives the standard as about 230 grains, and 
Hill’s Handbook as 14.92-14.96 grams. The numeral “12,” 
moreover, corresponds admirably to this conclusion, for the 
Phoenician coinage (including the Jewish) was based upon the 
system of twelve parts; a fact due, no doubt, to Greek 
influence. 


IV. 

ON A PALESTINIAN ‘FORGERY.’ 

Under the title “F&lschung?” Dr. Messerschraidt contributes 
to the Orientalislischc Litter atur-Zeitung for June 15, 1903 a 
discussion (with fac-simile) of a certain curious inscribed object 
recently brought to Germany from the neighborhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem. It is a disc of baked clay, about two inches in diameter, 
reproducing very clumsily and on a much enlarged scale a well- 
known coin of John Hyrcanus. Nothing more need be said, of 
course, as to the value of this ‘antique’; it does not even 
deserve to be taken so seriously as would be implied in giving 
it the name ‘ forgery.’ Messerechmidt is by no means inclined 
to regard it as genuine, and yet expresses himself as mystified 
on two points: (1) How did it happen that day should he 
chosen as the material for forging a bronze coin ? and (2) Why 
did its owner, who was a workman of the lower class, appar- 


« The character for 10 is somewhat unusual, to be sure, though not 
without its analogies. It may be, of course, that I am wrong in suppos¬ 
ing this device to be the numeral 12, or indeed a numeral at all. 
vol. xxrv. 14 
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ontly make no effort to sell it, and eventually part with it for 
a mere trifle ? Do not these things, lie asks, speak against the 
conclusion that it is a forgery ? 

The fact is, this is one of a class of^objoets not infrequently 
hawked about the streets of Jerusalem by certain vagalumds of 
a familiar type—half beggar, half rascal. The things au*e 
made by pressing clay into forms which some idler has aim used 
himself by fashioning. The conditions which produce such 
works of art as this one arc a little spare time, a sense of humor, 
and the remote possibility of gulling some brother rascal, or 
perhaps even a touriRt. It would take perhaps an hour to 
whittle out of wood such a form as the one from which this 
‘coin’ was made. I have frequently been offered just such 
discs in Jerusalem, the would-be vender always accompanying 
his offer with a broad grin. One of these objects now in my 
possession (a clay disc, about two inches in diameter, pressed 
from a form) bears a representation of Eve and the serpent, 
with a few meaningless letters appended. Apparently there 
was never a thought of getting more than a few paras each for 
these ‘inscriptions.* It is not surprising, then, that the native 
workman mentioned in this case did not show any great eager¬ 
ness to turn his property into money. 

In a foot-note to Messerscliinidt’s article (col. 241),. the editor, 
Dr. Peiser, expresses the opinion that this clay disc [or rather, 
its matrix ?] belonged to the apparatus of a forger of coins, and 
formed a part of a cylindrical mould similar to those which have 
boon found in Egypt (he might have said, throughout the whole 
breadth of the Roman empire, from the British Isles to Asia). 
Bnt the hatchet-carved monstrosity before us is in no way 
related to the apparatus to which he refers, or to its product, 
beyond the fact that it is made of clay and happens to have 
borrowed its pattern from a coin. The moulds employed for 
the forgeries in question are of course made from the genuine 
coins, and are designed to receive molten metal. They give at 
least an exact reproduction; in fact, it is not usually safe to 
pronounce these clay cylinders the work of forgers, inasmuch 
as the official copper coinage of the later Roman empire, both 
Eastern and Western, was very largely executed in just this 
way. As for this worthless Palestinian trinket, it is certainly a 
misuse of language to call it a ‘forgery.’ 
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y. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE BOD- 1 A START INSCRIPTIONS. 

Since* the publication of my former paper (vol. xxiii. of this 
Journal, pp. 15G-173) on the inscription recently found in the 
ruins of the temple of Esiuun, near Sidon, the literature of the 
subject has grown rapidly. Besides the publications of Berger 
and Lagrange (see the foot-note), the inscription has been dis¬ 
cussed by Clennont-Ganneau {licenc'd, v., pp. 217-2G7), Hoff¬ 
mann (37 teal. Literaturzcituny, 22. Nov. 1902; 31. Jan. 1903), 
G. A. Cooke {Test- Jiook of North Semitic Inscriptions, 1903, 
pp. 401-403), Lidzbarski {Ejthcmeris ii., pp. 49-54), and others. 
Especially the excellent fac-similes published by Lagrange and 
Berger have settled all doubt as to the correct reading of the 
several inscriptions—or rather, the one inscription in its several 
slightly varying forms. Still other inscribed stones, moreover, 
have been unearthed from the temple-ruin, one of which exhibits 
such important variations from the typical reading that I have 
reserved the discussion of it for a separate note (see VI., below). 

For the sake of convenience I repeat the complete text, the 
lines corresponding to those of the inscription which I published 
and discussed in my previous article. I have also indicated the 
division into clauses which seems to me to be required. Regard¬ 
ing this division I shall have more to say below. 

“po p p onv mrw "D “po 
□’ pV2 iDTW TTJttDBtt 
P PN pSD eym pN DD1 OOP 

Px 1 ? p ,r rorr rvx neunyi 

• vip iv ptswb 

The only letters here concerning which there can be any ques¬ 
tion are the third and sixth in line 4; in each of these cases it 
is altogether uncertain whether the character is 1 or “1. In one 

1 1 think I may fairly claim to have been the first to publish the Bod- 
4 A Start inscription. Berger's Mimoire sur Its inscriptions du temple 
d } Esmoun d Sidon was put in distribution Oct. 3, 1902; Lagrange's 
article appeal ed in the number of the Revue Biblique dated Oct. 1, 1902. 
The number of this Journal (vol. xxiii., First Half) which contained my 
article was issued in August, 1902, the actual mailing of the volume 
taking place on Sept 6 and 10. 

VOL. XXIV. 15 
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point I have been obliged to change my former reading; the 
first character in line 4 is 1, not 2 , as is shown by the fac¬ 
similes since published, especially plate iv. in Lagrange’s article 
{Revue Biblique, Oct. 1902, pp. 515-52G). 

The translation: 

“ The king Bod 1 - 1 A Sturt., kin;/ of the Sidonums, grandson 
of king ESmun'azur, king of the Bidonians: reigning in Bidnn- 
on-thc-Sea, * High Heavens,' and the Jleleph Land, belonging 
to Bidon: who built and solidly walled {?) this house: he built it 
for his god, JSSmun, the Holy Lord.” 

_, “ reigning in Sidon-on-thc-Sca, etc.”. 

Curiously enough, no one of the translators of the inscription, 
excepting myself, has connected the word ty i D t with the king 
Bod-‘AJtart, although this is the connection naturally suggested 
by the context (and especially by the proposition 2 in D* p¥2) 
—and indeed, as it seems to me, the only connection possible. 
Clermout-Gannean, for example, follows the title of the king 
with a long list of supposed place-names, contained in a clause 
which ends nowhere. Lidzbarski’s rendering is still worse, for 
he does not even give the writer of the inscription time to for¬ 
get how he began his clause, but makes him end it with D* p¥2: 
“Kunig B-A., <fec., Enkol des E., <fcc., in Sidon des Moores” 
(period). But what could this mean? And what sort of a 
Semitic sentence would this be ? Grammar and usage have 
their rights. The preposition 2 , moreover, cannot be disposed 
of so easily. Cooke {JYbrth-Bemitic Inscriptions, p. 401 f.) 
boldly supplies the word “ reigning,” but this he has no right 

* I have adopted here the spelling Bod-, rather than Bad-, in defer¬ 
ence to the prevailing custom, though I believe the latter form to be the 
one in accord with modem transcriptional usage. Wo transcribe the 

o / 

Arabic , for example, by not fo<fl, or fuql (English u in but), 

though the sound of the vowel is probably the very same one which 
was heard by the Greeks who transliterated Bod- in the Phoenician 
name. In short, our accepted system of transcription is essentially 
etymological, not phonetic. 

* Of course, in this and all the similar cases, I have employed the 
Hebrew vowel-pointing merely as the most convenient way of indica¬ 
ting the grammatical form, or the nature of the word; not because I 
have any idea that the Phoenician pronunciation closely resembled that 
of our Massoretic Hebrew. 
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to do. The oue thing obviously needed is the participle 'l&D 
(similarly employed, be it noted, and with 3 as its complement, 
in the Ettmun'azar inscription); why not use it, then, since it 
is here? 

The second principal clause of the inscription, then, ends with 
(the first ending with the second DJTjf in line 2). The 
third clause contains the most difficult passage of all; as to its 
extent, however,—after the second clause has once been marked 
off as above,—there can be no question; it ends with the pro- 
uoun f. At this point, again, my own attempt at translating 
the inscription has thus far stood alone; all the other renderings 
treat 1 rQil fVK as the object of the following verb |3, 
rather than of the one which precedes. Now, aside from the 
weight of the arguments just set forth, there is very plain 
evidence that the author of the inscription intended to make a 
principal pause after the pronoun f.. One of the two inscrip¬ 
tions published by Berger actually ends, at this point I 
The stone of which he gives the fac-simile (op. cit. y Plate ii.) 
contains only half of the inscription, it is tnie (the other half 
evidently stood on the adjoining stone') ; but the point at which 
the lettering ends—near the beginning of the third line—leaves 
no room for doubt that this inscription, though otherwise like 
its fellows, originally omitted all that elsewhere follows the 
words f n3i*7. Still further evidence—equally conclusive—is 
furnished, if I am not mistaken, by the new inscription of this 
series which is treated below (see VI.). In this case, also, the 
words “he who built this house” form a clause by themselves. 
This clause-division of the inscription, with the interpretation 
which it involves, I venture still to think—as I have thought it 
from the first—the only defensible one. 

□01 OOty. That this is the name of a district belonging to 
Sidon (|T>0, line 3) seems tolerably certain. This interpreta¬ 
tion has also been adopted by Clermont-Ganneau and Cooke. 


1 Lidzbareki’s theory, that an ignorant or careless workman carved 
only the right hand half of the inscription and omitted the rest, is un¬ 
tenable. It fails utterly in the last line, of which f J-Q-J jytf could 
not possibly have been the half! The fact that there is a margin left at 
the end of the stone cannot be used as an argument. We could not 
expect the lettering to be carried to the edge, especially on stone so very 
soft and fragile as this. 
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Lidssbarski objects, that it would be “wunderlich” as a place- 
name. But then, every people has a certain number of place- 
names which are “wunderlich” when approached from the side 
of etymology and the dictionary; this one is by no means 
remarkable. 1 What i« far more important is the fact that this 
is the same place which is called DT7X 001^ in the (later) 
inscription of Esmuiriazar; and that this is the very same 
temple “of Ksmun, the Holy Lord,” built “near the spring 
(^T |i?) in the mountain,” which is there mentioned. The 
several independent grounds of this conclusion I have already 
set forth at length, in my former article; the 011 c of them which 
is perhaps the most striking of all, the presence of the jl/ 

(“conduit-spring”?) near this temple-ruin, has apparently 
escaped the notice of all those who have discussed the inscrip¬ 
tion. Clermont-Ganneau objects to the identification of the 
two temples, that the Bod-‘A$tart ruin could not be described 
as “in the mountain (VD),” inasmuch as it stands only about 
fifty meters above the plain. But this argument is less weighty 
than it seems. The deciding question is not how high this place 
actually is, but whether the popular speech would describe it as 
“in the mountain.” And on this point there is certainly little 
or no room for doubt. The contrast between the coast plain 
and the mountain district is nowhere more sharp than at just 
this point, where the outpost hills of the Lebanon rise steeply 
from the level strip and run back in steadily increasing height. 
Any native of modern Sidon would be certain to speak of this 
ruin as Ji-l-jebel , “ in the mountain ”; I have myself repeatedly 
heard them thus describe it. And it is in every way probable 
that the ancient Sidonians spoke of it in the same way. 

Lidzbarski, replying to Clermont-Ganneau, cites line 16 f. of 
the Esm. inscription against the interpretation of DT1X 
as the name of a district. The passage reads: “It was we who 
built .... the temple of ‘Astart in Sidon-on-the-Sea, and who 
made ‘Astart to dwell in DTTX DOS'; and it was we who built 

a temple to Efimun.in the mountain and made him to 

dwell in DTIX QD& ” Of this, Lidzbarski says: “Das ist 

* Lidzbarski's " Flammen-Erde,” f 80 he readB >’ would 

be a much more extraordinary name, it seems to me. But it is easy to 
accuse one another of stumbling here, where we are all in the dark. 
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Unsinn, wenn D"TTN Qiytf ein Ort ausserhalb von |1V 

sein soil.” But this is a very strange assertion. How does 
Lidzbarski know that the induction of Astarte, mentioned in 
the second half of line 1C, bad any relation to the tomple men¬ 
tioned in the first half ? The very fact that the name of the gad- 
dess is repeated might have shown him the probability of the 
contrary conclusion. The * induction * of a god into a new pre¬ 
cinct, or a new temple, was an important ceremony by itself. It 
might (we should suppose) take place at any time, whether the 
building in question was old or new, and whether built by the dedi¬ 
cating parties or by others. An old building might be consecrated 
for a new purpose, or, doubtless, to a new god. There is not the 
least difficulty in supposing that two temples, in different parts 
of the city, are referred to in Esm. line 16. 1 One of these, the 
one in Sidon-on-the-Sea, Esmun‘azar and his mother built. 
The temple of Esmun, referred to in lino 17, was the one which 
had been begun, at least, by Bod-*A«tart. 

The chief importance of this conclusion lies in the fact that it 
carries with it the order of accession of these two kings. If the 
temple on the Auwali is the one referred to in the Esm. inscrip¬ 
tion, as the facts thus far known to us seem to show* then it is 
certain that the reign of Bod-‘Astart preceded that of ESmun- 
‘azar. No other commentator on the new inscription, so far as 
I know, has reached this conclusion, but all have assumed the 
reverse order. The reason for the assumption has been, doubt¬ 
less, the supposition that the father of Bod-‘Afitart never came 
to the throne; but this supposition has now been proved false, 
as will appear below. 

Still another argument in favor of the division 
and interpretation which I have advocated is the fact that it 
frees us from the worse than awkward 038H . “Reseph-Dis- 
trict” presents no difficulty. The enumeration of the three 
places without the use of the conjugation 1 has many analogies, 
both Phoenician and Hebrew, as Clermont-Gannean remarks. 
These three districts were undoubtedly large and important. 
It is of course useless, in view of our total lack of knowledge of 
the conditions in the city at this time, to conjecture why they 
received mention in this inscription. One might think of a 
dozen plausible reasons. 


1 See, on this whole question, my former article, pages 102-164. 
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p ptf, “ who built.” These are certainly just the words we 
should expect to sec in an inscription telling of the erection of a 
temple. So Ma*srtb, lino 2, for example; compare also the con¬ 
stantly recurring formula Tl3 J/V etc., in dedicatory 
inscriptions. 

• It is certainly not easy to determine what should 
ho done with this group of letters. Tt contains a verb; this 
much can he said with confidence. The third letter, or the 
sixth, or both, may bo 1 rather than “). The reading p)fl » 

“and Sidon-in-the-Country” (now adopted by Clermont-Gan- 
neau), which of course first suggested itself, I clung to for some 
time; it was one of those which I discussed in presenting my 
paper to the American Oriental Society in April, 1902. But 
nothing can be done with it; any mention of Sidon—whether 
the whole or a part of the city—is altogether out of place here, 
even if pBW be read in some other way. _ As for the reading 
*1^ r that seemed to me to be absolutely excluded by the 
fact that Sidon isj feminine. The usage is unvarying, from the 
H31 jYVj» of the Old Testament down to modern times, and is 
strengthened besides by a very distinct personification; recollect 
how the head of a woman, representing the city, appears on the 
Sidonian coins, and how she is called (also on coins) the 
“mother” of various cities and colonies! Lidzbarski proposes 
to read not only p¥. “Sidon hcrrscht,” but also p¥* 

“Sidon regiert,” in line 3. But neither is permissible; any 
Phoenician would certainly have written JVlfcy and fV^Q. 1 like 
TOI. fO*70, m~!X • etc. Peri-forms and would 

of course be possible in Phoenician with a feminine noun; but 
the verb in the perfect tense would be quite out of place here, 
and neither Lidzbarski nor any other interpreter of the inscrip¬ 
tion has proposed to use it. 

Possibly p¥ = Arabio “to complete,” or (4tli stem) 

“to make solid or compact.” could then be the verb 
(denominative from "Tit?) “walled,” the two verbs being 


1 If Lidzbarski were to be shown a coin bearing the legend OpjPW 
t£'V7p!7 • be would at once pronounce it a forgery, and rightly. Nor 
woulll any such combinations as **)^ |VV> e *°-> be possible 

in Hebrew. 
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joined without 1 in the way so common in Syriac. The whole 
clause would then be translated: “ Who built and solidly walled 
this house.” In view of the enormously massive character of 
the wall of this temple-enclosure, these words would be most 
appropriate. 

L5Hp 1!^ Lidxbarski remarks, that it is “Gc- 

schmackKache ” whether t£Hp or (Kadesb) is read here. 

Hut is it merely a matter of taste, and is there no preponderance 
of probability hero? Wo know' from the Esin, inscription, lines 
9 and 22, that the godR were regularly termed &*"lp. “holy,” 

by the members of this dynasty—as doubtless through all Phoe¬ 
nicia. A more natural title than “Esmun the Holy Lord,” 
accordingly, no one could require. But on the other hand, 
anything more far-fetched than this supposed allusion to 
Kadesh(l) it would be hard to find. Why add to the difficulties 
of the inscription, which are already great enough, by discard¬ 
ing the obvious and simple and dragging in the remote and 
obscure? Thus wo see one scholar and another proposing here, 
in place of p “who built,” a proper name “E^bon” or 
“Esbfln”(!); in place of » “reigning,” the combination 

“Sidou of Masai” (mcro nonsense); and finally “Kadesh” in 
place of J£Hp. “holy.” The (manufactured) Hcbre # w phrase, 

13103 VHp (cf. Esm. line 17), which seems to 

have led Clennont-Ganueau astray, is not remarkable as a mere 
verbal coincidence—and it is nothing more than this. 

Not a little conjecture has been wasted on the question, why 
the inscribed faces of these stones were all turned toward the 
inside of the thick temple-wall, where they could not be seen. 
One commentator thinks of political reasons; another, that the 
stones originally formed part of another building. But no one 
who has seen and handled the stone itself can be in doubt as to 
the true reason: it was simply in order that the inscriptions 
might be preserved. This is limestone of the softest and most 
friable kind, broken by any blow, easily cut with the finger¬ 
nail, and rapidly worn down by weathering. If King Bod- 
‘AStart had left these records of his building where they were 
exposed to the air and the rain, they would very soon have dis¬ 
appeared. He was not concerned to inform his contemporaries, 
in this way, that he had built the temple—they all knew it; 
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what he wished to do was to make a record for posterity. So the 
Babylonians did, with their stamped bricks; so wo do to-day, 
with our filled ‘corner-stones.’ Therefore he employed every 
possible means of preserving the letters of his inscriptions, filling 
them in with red paint, and burying the inscribed faces in the 
core of the wall. The event has justified him, for his record 
has been preserved, in good condition, for more than two thou¬ 
sand years. 

A word is in place here regarding the stone which I pur¬ 
chased in Sidon, and published in fac-similo in my former arti¬ 
cle in this Journal. Some of those scholars who have mentioned 
it have taken for granted, not unnaturally, that it is in New 
Haven. I am sorry to say that this is not the case. At the 
time when my article was written, I was still in uncertainty as 
to how the stone would be disposed of. In the summer of 1902, 
when my account of the inscription was ready for publication, 
I wrote to the friend in Syria with whom I had deposited the 
stone, telling him of ray intention to write at once to Constanti¬ 
nople, informing the officers of the Imperial Museum as to its 
whereabouts, and putting it at their disposal. I had strong 
hopes, it is needless to say, that inasmuch as the Museum 
already possessed good examples of the inscription, I might be 
allowed to keep this one for Yale University. But to my sur¬ 
prise, I received answer from my friend that he had already sold 
the stone for me, since he supposed that my chief interest in it 
was to use it for publication, and believed that I would be glad 
to have it finally off my hands. As I had left him no instruc¬ 
tions, nor sent him any word regarding it for moro than a year, 

I could not blame him for taking this step, in which he acted 
purely in what he believed to be my interest. I suppose that 
the stone is now in Paris, though I have heard nothing further 
from it. 


VI. 

A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE TEMPLE OF ESMUN. 

This is another of the Bod-‘Astart inscribed stones, which is 
now in Beirut. I understand that a full description of it, 
accompanied by a photograph, is already in process of publica¬ 
tion, and will probably appear before these notes of mine are 
published. AVinckler has a brief notice of it in the Oriental- 
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isthche Xittcratur-Zcitung for June 15, in which he gives the 
text on Schroder’s authority. 

My first knowledge of the inscription was derived from a 
photograph of the stone brought me (June 10th) by my former 
colleague, Dr. Warren J. Moulton, of New Haven, who had 
himself just returned from a visit to Syria. It was at once 
plain from the photograph (which is a very good one) that the 
new inscription, while in tho main identical with those pre¬ 
viously found, makes a veiy important addition to our knowl¬ 
edge, in that it given the name of the father of Bod-'Aitart. It 
was also plain that the inscription is incomplete at the 
beginning of each line, a piece of considerable size hav¬ 
ing been broken awa)' from the stone here. The evidence of 



this latter fact is abundant and conclusive. At the beginning 
of the,/er$* line, before the letters 11, which are the first which 
can be distinctly made out, there is barely room for six—or at 
most, seven—letters. Yet this 11 can have formed only part of 
a word, and aside from the additional letter or letters belonging 
to it, we have to provide space for the name i11J1U\JH3 (seven 
letters!) at the very least, and presumably for a preceding 
"|^0 in addition. We should certainly expect, moreover, in 
view of the unvarying usage in the other inscriptions, that this 
one also would begin with the complete formula: 13 “j 1 ?,!! 
□11V -]Sa . At the beginning of the. second line, the 

end of a letter is plainly visible (see the drawing). This cannot 
be the last letter of the incomplete word, [DJD^O, with which 
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the first.line ends, for then we should have the anomaly of lines 
beginning unsymmetrically. In all of these inscriptions, the first 
letters of the several lines are in the same perpendicular. At 
the beginning of the third line, the particle jYN, at least, is 
required before the fOT?. It is very noticeable, finally, that as 
the inscription now stands Bod-*Astart is not called ‘ king of 
Sidon,’ nor even ‘king’ at all! The [OD^O "pD ^ le c ' m ^ 
line 1 would most naturally be referred to the name (Scdeq- 
yaton) which immediately precedes, just as the |?D of 

line 2 certainly belongs to the preceding Ksmun‘azar. 

Immediately upon receiving the photograph, I restored the 
whole inscription as follows: 

p ’Dm* “170 

dux -po iwd&n "po p p ton* "pa oi 
. trip iiv PnP p r ron rrm p ivw 

The text thus restored is merely an abbreviated form of the 
typical inscription of the series, containing everything essential, 
hut nothing more, and with the important addition of the Sedeq- 
yaton clause. It will be seen that I supposed the lost fragment 
to have contained eight letters in each of the first two lines, and 
seven in the third—which is written and spaced throughout 
somewhat more boldly than the other two. 

It is not often that a conjecture of this nature receives such 
speedy confirmation as did this one of mine. Dr. Moulton, to 
whom I had sent my restoration of the inscription, mailed to me. 
on tliel6thof July anumberof photographs which he himself had 
taken in Beirut and Sidon. One of these was a very clear repro¬ 
duction of the right-hand fragment of the stone here described, 
showing the J of the word DTItVl iu the first line so distinctly 
that there could be no doubt whatever in regard to it.’ Another, 
which aroused my interest much more strongly, was a photo¬ 
graph of two small fragments of limestone bearing Phoenician 
characters. Regarding these Dr. Moulton wrote, that they are 

' Concluding, of course, that the ^ was carved by mistake instead of Q. 
The mistake is an extremely easy one in the Phoenician alphabet. The 
overlined letters are those which must have occupied the space (now 
blank) at the beginning of the first line on the large fragment. 

* Schrader, cited by Winckler, l. c., reads (or conjectures?) J"\ at this 
point. 
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now in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, 
whither they were brought at the same time with the Bod- ( A£tart 
inscription. They are of the same limestone as the larger pieces, 
but have not been supposed to be related to them in any way. 
One of the two fragments contains the letters JTj? and part of 
the following D; the two letters on the other Dr. Moulton 
thought might be 1 ?*. I subjoin a reproduction of his photo¬ 
graph; the fountain-pen leaning against one of the fragments 
serves to show their size. 1 It was at once plain to me—and I 



think no one will dispute the conclusion—that these are pieces 
of the missing fragment. The one containing the word D2"lV 
originally joined immediately on to the beginning of line 2 (where 
the end of the letter □ is still plainly to be seen!); the other, con¬ 
taining the letters JV (not t ?’), joined immediately on to the begin¬ 
ning of line 3, the letters forming the latter part of the word 

1 Unfortunately, the stones were photographed in the shadow; and as 
the letters have lost much of their distinctness in the process of repro¬ 
duction in half-tone, the result is not very satisfactory, even in the best 
impressions from the plate. Still, the practised eye will generally be 
able to make out every one of the characters. 
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JTtt • It will "be seen from the photograph, ami from the draw¬ 
ing which I append, that the Phoenician characters of these two 
small fragments arc exactly the same, in form and size, as those 
of the main inscription. No one will be surprised that the 


pieces do not exactly fit on to the larger stone; it would be a 
miracle if they did, in view of the rough handling which the 
original block must have received. The strange tiring is that 
any part of the shattered end should have been preserved. It is 
possible, of course, that pieces were purposely broken off, and 
reduced in size, by the workmen who found the stone, with the 
aim of making as many separate ‘inscriptions’—and thus as 
much money—as possible. This has often been done, to the 
sorrow of archivologists. 

The complete inscription, restored with the aid of the new 
material, reads as follows. Letters supplied by conjecture I 
have enclosed in square brackets; those which are indistinct 
have a dot above. 

•po prpw p ,’orirc pn mrwn po] 
,Drrc po ttjhdw *po p p ,Drar]te oj 
• mp "US' pfw6 Wart p ,r ron nw p pm 

“ The kin//. Bod-'Aitart, king of the Sidonians, son of Sedeq- 
yaton, king of kings, king of the Sidonians, and grandson of 
the king Ehnun'azar, king of the Sidonians; he who built this 
house; he built it for his god, Einiun, the Holy Lord." 

Line 1. The head of the 1 in is fairly distinct in the 

photograph. Not one of the preceding letters can be made out, 
as the stone is badly damaged here. The first letter on this 
fragment was probably the “I in mfiPJ/. 

The name Sodeq-yaton, “Sedeqgave,” is itself interesting. 
This is the plainest instanco, thus far, of the use of pT> (the 






1 1 have substituted Q for the 1 of the original. 
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2u8v k of Philo. Bybl.) as the proper name of a god. 1 We had 
already “pJOpTV on Phoenician coins, aud the names 

and “Clp"! *:> in South Aral>ian inscriptions. With these might 
also he compared the pIVO^O of the Old Testament; sec 
Moore, Commentary on the Hook of Judges, p. 15 f. 

The important fact, however, is that Bod- ‘AStart’s father 
occupied the throne of Sidon. If my previous conclusions are 
justified (and especially the conclusion that the temple on the 
Auwali is mentioned in the Esm. inscription), it would follow 
that Scdeq-vaton was the elder brother of Tabnit, and reigned 
before him. This is decidedly the easiest supposition, more¬ 
over, in view' of what wo know of the respective ages of Tabnit 
and his son Esmun‘azar at the time of their death; see my 
former article, pages 168 f. The order of the kings of this 
dynasty, as wc know them, would accordingly be: ESmun'azar 
I., Sedeq-yaton, Tabnit, Bod-‘Astart, [Em-‘Astart and] Esmun- 
‘azar II. The genealogical table would have the following 
form: 

Esmun'azar I. 


Tabnit Em-‘Astart 


E«mun‘azar II. 

As to the grandiloquent title, “King of Kings” (!), here 
applied to Sedeq-yaton, it is of little use to conjecture, but it 
was probably mere verbal glory. Titles cost nothing, especially 
when they are intended to be buried straightway in a stone wall. 
It may be that Bod-‘Astart wished hero to assert his father’s 
preeminence over Tabnit, the father of his younger cousin (and 
rival?) Esmun‘azar, whose mother, the priestess and queen 
Em-‘Astart, was undoubtedly very influential in Sidon. But 
such guesses as this have little value. 

Line 2. The final Q with which I have begun this line can- 


Sodeq-yaton 

Bod-‘Astart 


1 The names jn’Ta an(1 are known. From the difficulty 

of finding any satisfactory etymology for the name of the god T*, one 
is tempted to conjecture that it is merely an abbreviated form of pIV • 
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not have stood at the end of line 1; its presence there would 
have made the line much too long in proportion. 

The □ in the first QJTV is practically certain. Both ends of 
the letter are preserved. 

Line S. I do not see how there can he any doubt as to the 
way of beginning this line. Compare especially the second 
inscription published by Berger, where the 1 fOil JVN at the 
end must have been preceded (and governed) by the verb p. 
See above, page 213. 

I may perhaps be permitted to call attention to the way in 
which this inscription supports my division and interpretation 
of the other. The clause *7{PO • • • • 0* HID is omitted bodily, 
and the bare possibility that might have been construed 
with p instead of with what precedes, is thus finally 

removed. The fact that there is a pause after 1, and that rOH 
is governed by the preceding verb, not by the following, appears 
as plainly here as in the second Paris inscription (which ends 
with the word 1). And finally, the omission of the word-com¬ 
plex here shows that whatever it contained was of only 

minor importance (as my former translation also regarded it). 
That it could not have contained the name Sidon seems to be 
beyond question. 


Postscript. The above was already in type when the Jievue 
Biblique for July, 1903, containing Lagrange’s “Nouvelle note 
sur les inscriptions du temple d’ Echmoun,” pp. 410-419, came 
into my hands. Lagrange offers some new suggestions relative 
to the interpretation of the Bod-‘AStart inscription, and then 
appends a brief discussion of the new member of the series, 
the restoration of which I have attempted above. lie gives the 
text of Schroder, supposing the inscription to be complete at 
the right hand, and to have begun with the words 
pi; but appreciates the great difficulties which attend this read¬ 
ing, and states forcibly the chief among them. lie gives inter¬ 
esting and important extracts from a letter written by Schrbder, 
who has examined the stoue itself. Two sentences in particular, 
regarding the doubtful characters in the first line, call for 
special comment. After remarking that the first distinct letter 
is 1. Schroder proceeds: “Elle est prcc6dce par un trait qui ne 
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pout ctrc que la haste du taw, lettre finale dn nom fWMPJHD. 
fondateur du temple d’ Kchmoun.” And a little further on: 
“ Sur la photographic de 1’ inscription.on voit entre le 


tcato et la haste du J"1 final du nom de Bodachtoreth uu trait qui 
pout indnire eu erreur les savants qui n’out pas vu la pierre ni 
1’ cmpreinte eu papier de 1’inscription.” With all respect for 
the authority of so experienced and careful a witness as Dr. 
Schroder, and with due appreciation of the fact that I have 
seen neither the stone itself nor a squeeze of the inscription, 
I must nevertheless record my own conviction that the shaft 



(“ haste ”) of the letter in question is not that of a fl. In both 
of the photographs in my possession the line is distinctly curved 
(precisely as I have drawn it), forming the exact counterpart, 
in both shape and length, of the shaft of the J which follows in 
the word p. Would Schruder have thought of the letter J1 
here if it had not been for the supposed necessity of filling this 
space with the name Bod-‘Astart ? As for the misleading line 
“ between the 1 and the shaft of the ” against which he 
warns us, it is plainly to be seen in one of the two photographs 
, which I have. It forms the downward continuation of the 
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upper vertical stroke of the J (though swerving slightly from 
its direction), and ends at a point about half-way between the 
middle points of the shafts of the ) and the J. It is so evi¬ 
dently the result of accident that I omitted it in my fac-simile, 
and chose, for the sake of caution, to leave the upper stroke of 
the J unfinished. That I was right in so doing seems now to 
be proved by Schroder’s valuable testimony. 








4 A book that is shut is but a block' 
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